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Part-timers’ deal in jeopardy 


by David Jobbins 

will therefore not be restricted to the 
Local authority employers have re- lecturer pay scales, 
fused to join with college lecturers' Union officials were dismayed at 
unions to stop attempts to subvert last what they described as a "blank refus- 
years deal on part-timers* salaries. al" by ‘ management to tackle the 
The two sides arc still deeply di- growing number of authorities who are 
vided over whether lecturers teaching cuttingback part-timers' existing hours 
at more than one establishment should to ensure they do not qualify for 
have their hours aggregated to qualify associate lecturer status- from 
for associate lecturer status from September. 

September. The employers gave no reason for 

The independent Advisory, Con- their hostflityto the idea of a joint 
ciliation arm Arbitration Service is to statement. “This gives us very grave 
be called in and its report will be the concern," Mr Derek Weitzell, nego- 
subject of further negotiations. There tiating secretary of the National Asso- 


Swinnerton-Dyer urged 
to reduce London staff 


will therefore not be restricted to the machinery -particularly at a time when b Y Ngaio Crequer 
lecturer pay scales. the Secretary of State for Education is * t re du?tion in staff numbers 

Union officials were dismayed at liking at it and when we had a degree a t London University by natural was- 
what they described as a ‘b ank refus- of agreement with the local authonties t and prem ature retirement, is 

ol 11 mi monanamanf f rv fQrlrlp fnA An iiikof lua ora caalrinn “ . . “ A 


by ‘ management to tackle the on what we are seeking. 

■ing number of authorities who are “We view this failure to move as a 
ng back part-timers' existing hours very major setback." 
re they do not qualify for 


cuttingback part-timers' existing hours 
to ensure they do not qualify for 
associate lecturer status- from 
September. 

The employers gave no reason for 
tflhy to the 


proposed by Queen Elizabeth College 
in its second submission to the Swm- 


murs very major setback. nerton-Dyer committee. 

Us SBSS^SS^ X ^ SSiZSbZXi 

ivemment. n0 reduc t{on in the number of schools 
■■£55 at London, but their roles should be 


tbelr hostflityto the idea of a joint cles and instruments of government, 
statement. “This gives us very grave They say that last October agreement 
concern," Mr Derek Weitzell, nego- on part-timers leaves local authorities 


on part-timers leaves local authorities clarified and sh aroened 

subject ot further negotiations, mere tiating secretary of the National Asso- with a discretionary power to appoint t u„ 

°f“J SS°" s f . i” numbe/ofsuf^win hav=.otduce 


education committee meeting before 
the local council elections on May 7, 
and the two sides are unlikely to get 
together for further negotiations until 
much later next month. 

A threshold of 13 hours class contact 
was fixed for qualification for associate 
lecturer status - one hour more thnn 
the teachers' panel had sought - by the 
committee last week. But the unions 
were successful in winning the accept- 
ance in principal that associate lectur- 
ers can be appointed to any grade, and 


Higher Education, said. mant that something firmer is needed. r-.. rjmM u- h «. a-hi-ved hv lookinn 

"It is up to the management panel to It points out that this difficulty does . ^ best achieved by looking 

make their members stand by an not arise with most adult education at v 1 j S1Z ® °‘» and UIUt ® JSts within, 
agreement just as it is for us on the staff establisheraents , where the majority of f acf1 nS?? n f ac r°s?,. lhe university 
side to make sure our members do the part-time staff working substantial :P establish their viability i and effec- 
same. To find the management panel is hours at a number of institutions are JJ venass - In *he case of high unit costs 
not willing to take any action at all is concentrated, and do not have articles , ir &tu ,, nU sta “ ratl ° 

very grave for the future of relations and instruments of government. win need to increase, 
between teachers ' and their em- A call from the teachers' panel for a .u 1 " 6 P a P er argues that a reduction in 
plovers . " reference to arbitration was unsuccess- „*L s J? Hce occupied by each institution 


mant that something firmer is needed. 


between 
plovers.' 
“If the 


tiveness. In the case of high unit costs 
departments their student: staff ratio 
will need to Increase.” 

The paper argues that a reduction in 


“If they will not stand by agreements ful. It was felt inappropriate at what 
they have reached it calls into question was at issue was the detailed imple- 
the whole nature of the negotiating mentation of an existing agreement. 


Medical centre struggles to 
get out of the red 


by Robin McKic 
Science correspondent 
A delegation of MPs and deans of 
postgraduate medical institutes is to 
meet under secretary for higher educa- 
tion Dr Rhodes Boyson ana Dr Gerard 
Vaughan, the health minister, next 
week in an attempt to solve the centres 
deepening financial crisis. 

Recent Government cuts in universi- 
ty cash and increases in overseas 
student fees mean that the 13 insti- 
tutes, all members of the British Post- 
graduate Medical Federation, ns Well 


special aid to save the institutes from 
closures and large-scale redundancies, 
although fears are now growing than 
this will bB left to the financially 
beleaguered University Grants Com- 
mittee. 


An early-day motion is also to be put 
down at the House of Commons by 
MPs urging the Department of Health 
and Social Security and the Depart- 


ment of Education and Science to 
"devise methods of funding the insti- 
tutes so that regardless of whether they 
are independent or members of joint 


rrRSphZS 1 !!!: medical ^hools, they can retain their 

school sszssr 1 cJres for ,each,n8 

WiU ™e Association of- University 
be a.8m in the red this year. Teachers has called on its members t b 

At a recent meehna with Education press their MPa to support the motion 
Secretary Mr Mark Carlisle add Dr and has also urged that institute deans 
Vaughan, the vice chancellor of Lon- delay any action or cuts until results of 



London must make every effort* 
reduce its high unit cost. finuJ 
university overheads amounilni * 
some £14 5m must *.31! 
honed and reduced. Where 
specific to a particular group K 

Sfled?*’" 1 ™” 1 ' ' hey sfe ®« 

QEC also says that tables proda* 
by the committee showing how l* 
don allocates its funds should \ 
published annually. “Clearly some s 
stitutions (including our own) fan 
historically received veiy low W 
from the court which it Is Art to 
justify.” 

Colleges with high unit ewi and 
high reserves should also be expected 
to ifse their reserves In this im of 
retrenchment. Because Indkrimlna 
natural wastage could lead to n» 
viable departments, if there ms a 
increase in co-operation betraa k 
stitutions, and more common second- 
ment of staff, full financial bench 
could be achieved with, a minimi 
impact on teaching. 

"A natural consequence would be i 
reduction in the number of dent- 
ments teaching a given subject, auh a 
natural and evolutionary ratlouift 
tion across the whole university. Wed 
ly, each institution would takeidna- 
tage to form its activities into a u» 
coherent whole and to become rare 
complementary to the dthen.' 

Student loans 
system put 
on ice 


At a recent meeting with Education 
Secretory Mr Mark Carlisle and Dr 
Vaughan, the vice chancellor of Lon- 


donDmyersity, Lord Annan, warned, their campaign are known, 
that the problem would be even more a final decision about the Institutes 
severe next year. At particular nsk are future will not be made-by the urtiversi- 
J? 1 .® <1 ?_ r 8® r L ^ 5 A»* U - c ^? uc ^ ? 5 ty until June or July when reports are ‘ 


-i ... »» ■ ■ . . V*I»M 4 “MV Wi OMIT " **VU 1WUV1 C»»V 

health, cardidthoradc and psychiatry presented by several other special 
centres. — :•* ..ui.u 


centres, . .j; .'. committees which are - now -investi- 

'• Now the institute deans are to pres? gating thfe Strilcthreof the city’s medlc- 
Dr. Boyson. and Dr Vaughan about al , education system. 


Job relief plan stemmed ' iWtsWJfi felstt 

, diice a plan' for- the next four years widen opportunities for adults 'to. up- vlf ^ounaer. 

which Will be Inadequat&to meet the date and Improve skills and know- The Hamilton Action Group sees it as 
needs of . employment and training ledge. .But' Cfovemment cuts had 1 re- . a ^ Ut ^ P f Iphhuigat the possibility of 
services, the cS^ssion admitted thfi du«d . capital spending programm^ l^KSSf eiJ ^ l{Qn and f ° T ' 

■nlrt nnrf nllniiinnr** fnr frninlno aa Pi 11U WUegCS. , 


Mir Younger: change of heart? - 

Confusion 
over Scots 

college 

Cotifusion has followed an announce- 
ment. by the Scottish Secretary Mr 
George Younger that Hamilton Col- 
lege of Education, due to be closed in 
June, is to be kept open for another 
year. , 

. This is being hailed in some quarters 
as a change of heart by' Mr Younger. 
The Hamilton Action Group sees it as. 


the space occupied by each institution me nt of staff, fuU financial btuti 
commensurate with its loss of staff is could be achieved with a mintow 
more acceptable and feasible than the impact on teaching 
closure of complete institutions. Incon- “A natural consequence would bet 
venient and costly buildings could be reduction in the number of dunn- 
vacated and used for student accom- ments teaching a given subject, Mb t 
modation. ... . natural and evolutionary ratiooiEn- 

The college says that the loss of tion across the whole university. Ifat 
income over a short time scale means i y , each institution would take tdw 
that the urgency for staff reduchons is tage to form its activities into a now 
greater than that indicated in ‘the coherent whole and to become iwt 
Swinnerton-Dyer document. • complementary to the dthen.' 

GCE exam Student loans 
candidates system put 

turned away on ice 

Colleges and schools are turning away The Government last week lodsfeW 
thousands of adults who want to sit postponed its plan to inirpwoj 
GCE exams as external candidate, a system of student loans' iw®W 
report published this week reveals. with various schemes for mixeta® u 

' Every year up to 15,000 correspond- months. " 

ence and tutorial college students have Mr Mark Carlisle, SecretrtjW* 

difficulty in persuading an examination for Education, said in i. w®?. 
centre to accept them. A further 2,000 reply that, at in present 
out of the 30,000 adult external candi- circumstances, it was not now* 
dates fail to find one at all, shows the find the extra moneyn?eded 
survey conducted by Open University any loans scheme, • - 

research officer Linda Butler for the Th e Government was epoww* 
Advisory Council for Adult and. Con- was feasible to devise a loans 
tinuing Education, however, and there would b#««s»r 

The inquiry was prompted by wide- able merit in a . system 
spread complaints about the aifflcul- mixture of loans arid gran'V*^. 
ties experienced by adults in an exam “I'Ae Treasury clearly will 
system designed primarily for school the Department of Educationloranj 
and further education students. Adults fln ex tra bill of at least 
studying in an institution which is not a ] oans can be used to repl« FLj. 
registered examining centre have to contributions to grants and enfl* 0 ? 


any loans seneme, • 

The Government was. POWJgJ 
was feasible to devise a 
however, and there would becjwj 


a nowever, auu uwiv | 

inquiry was prompted by wide- able merit in a. system 
I complaints about the aifflcul- mixture of loans and gran>V*^r. 
perionced by adults in an exam Treasury clearly will w'JJ 


studying in an institution which is not a 
registered examining centre have to 
find one for themselves. 

Schools and colleges are reluctant to 


ary awards, 


n? h»lari hu Mi 1 Vnunopr atiiuow niiu wuncgcs are iciuoiHiu io tl. nnslDOnemenl marks > Lg. 

.n Acrtoh^reuprees I! as 

5 .Jffl«S88S14S SfjSffi BSjffi 

Esssass:- fasxiK&m 

■Younger says that having ' . 9 n . B a d^lnisfrator ina college ex- S u|tative paper on jp**- .j* # 
representations from in- ca J l * re sa,d: usedt ° tak ® The National Union ofStwW* 

ho hail ran, qlutipd that odd ertpmal -mil of sympathy but ^ and Liberal pppone^ 
' to -cjose : Hamilton And tomdit was snOwbalfing so wfe had to d a 5t “oflus claim , the’ dedBOa 
ark alleges, and merge st °P .... • 1 ' * victofv for aobd sense- . 


i > ^ . . and grants aqd allowances for training 

- MSCs Manpower Review for- and rehabilitation. Tho commission^ : 


Howwer, t|ie aiihouriceraent; ip 1 a 
writtfen Commons., reply,. seems une- 
quivocal. Mr Younger says that having 
considered representations from in- 


cr CUUI.QIIUII. 

undfcr secretary for hignef 
spent two wee Its last.atiwnu 


ernploymonttraihlrig 


should be ; sufficient to finance’ mew view said.' As a resujtV.the forward plan 
opportunities but ■ plarienjenis . would submitted- to minisler was noi wjiat the 

cbmmiaslon would have wished, .. 

Sir , Richard O Brien. chalrman of “Itdocs not in our vlew-enable the 1 


Callendar 


spent two »eeBiA«rj W 
the American S** 

(Government had promised , ; 

sultative 'paper on IpanV- 
; The National Unjoii 


the MSC,. said .this* ;,week that : the employment services to.deaiadeqiihtir 
: was stdl nol suitable for, ly with Uie ttrieils of Jobseekers ot? the 

(he J^BOs^nnd would require, ifwjor trfdrilng services to meet the ifoeds of 
changes. The workforce needed to be employers or help the economy geher- 
more adoptable and receptive to train- ally to etnerae from the recession, *’ the 
ing and retraining In:, mid-career. commission admitted. ■ • 

Call for curbs! on research 

Less than half of . the educational : im ihfofniitd iidMciitunt service/-- - • 

MtcAdrnKArc in Rrillch hnv* ' a hiLi.a.i'j .'.j Li 


Craiglockh&rt with another institution^ 
was well founded 1 and shbuld be 
plemented as spoh; as practicable.': 
He' proposes to apnouhef regula- 


Extcrnal studehts reported that they 
ofteh had to travel miles from nofoe tp 
filid an examining centre. One student 
who buffered real fnistration ih ’the 


iteadcr.R^J 


He' proposes to announce rcgula- wno sunerea real mistratiqn m the xm VT- WP H K. : " . 

- flons within the next twompnthswhlch search for a centre, said: ”I*ve spent JNxiA.1 'VY . 

mmeSS will dissolve Hamilton in June nnd' wany Wasted hpun and a fortune on ■ ■ „ ’ hvlimaut* 8 

provide for Its .entire transfer to Jor- the telephone. I ve scrapped. , the Philip Thody on why 
danhlll College' in Glasgow. However, ,.*hole Wea-fiow. Why should it be so teaching Is so M , ^ 

mt ereoeMton, tne Hattilltpn’i sue yrill be. regained for a dlffictiU7 After, al). they are supposed SurvwofpoIyfec^foP 1 **”^ 
further year ."In order to permit stu- to be public examinations.” '* • ' . The benefits of oversew 
- / *|L. . •• dents lt»: mid-courte to continue their The report recqrnmends that Tockl A ril demlcfr^doniinw^? e !.l 

earen ’ siudles'at Hammon, , ’but the building education; authorities should w r with Sir Roy 

, , • -. will .then be '&old and all student deaVour to cncOurflce schools and JK^lrthiSnntht'MnforriW 1 ^ 

Hciituw service. •• • trpnsferred to JofoaphitJ.-.' ',) . colleges to. withdraw Iheir no adpil^ TomSwtiieron « 


survey to be published next month t 
revealed; ' • '• ^ ' . 

A study over more t.liah (wo years 




Aston V 
cational 


Uiiiverelty'sriepartinpbfcof edur Souncjls,., 
al inquiry has producedo picture - from alj|. s.lj 



advisory Councillor 

uirti Eduwtlol..; Wh: ;iffKaSr , .“ , t T?T !. ;* 
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Huddersfield poly blamed again 


by Paul Flttther 

Accusatiuns of financial mismunugcmcnl sit Hud- 
(forsfietd Polytechnic are repealed in h second 
>peciul audit carried out by officers of Kirk lees 
Council. 

A confidential report, which lias not yet been sent 
io the polytechnic directorate, details u general luck 
nf accountability, inefficient record-keeping, poor 
security, and an ’*nir of mystery" surroiunfiug the 
use ot a polytechnic penthouse fiat. 

'die new audit comes nl a critical lime for the 
polytechnic. Huddersfield already faces the pros- 


R :ct of losing accreditation from (he Council for 
ntional Academic Awards if il does not produce a 
complete budget nppraisnl by June I. 

il also comes soon after Kirklees councillors 
discovered that the polytechnic underspent on its 
revenue budget by OJu.dllt) last year. They were 
incensed because earlier the polytechnic claimed il 
faced severe hardship nnd even closure il extra funds 
were not found. 

Mr Lawrence Conlon. lender of Kirklees Council, 
saidlhc fact that the polytechnic was so wildly off the 




mark confirmed the urgent need to rsanmic Us 
finances with great care. 

The second audit report confirms idlegutinns 
made in IVSt) when the council called for stall to be 
disciplined fnr financial irregularities. 

In 4U pages chief finance officer. Mr Peter 
Shiirmtm. reporting to the council's finance sub- 
committee, talks about a general lack of control, n 
lack of accountability, and non-compliance with 
financial rules. 

The return suys security and checks on the titles 
nrc lax, that the polytechnic inventories remain in a 
thoroughly inaccurate state, ami that while there 
have been' reforms in the last year, a lack of urgency 
is still apparent. 

The report criticises: 

• records kept for stoek -taking ot the timber store 
staff sickness and book purchasing 

• the hiring out of transport, which should he 
“tightened up" and “watched with care" in future 

# the payment of special overtime rales to staff who 
run summer block courses on polytechnic premises 

# the use of penthouse flat built into the polytechnic 
complex 


Kirklees oriu'm ally iillocatcd die flat in the central 
services for the use' by the rector. Mr Kenneth 
Durrands. The council now says It bus not heard 
about the use of the flat in spite of inquiries since 
March i'>7‘). 

If the flat is tint being used the councillors want to 
find an alternative use for it as it has aroused strong 
feelings among councillors ami local people. 

It is riul clear what will happen in the report, 
al (hough the council finance subcommittee is likely 
to discuss it first. This year Kirklees did not provide 
money from the rales for the polytechnic. In I'iMJ-Kl 
it provided L(tK 1,(11 XI. 

Meanwhile a report hv Sit i-rank Laylichl. called 
in as a mediator between Kirklees and the 
polytechnic, to comment on the audit reports and 
their allegations, is under stood to he near comple- 
tion. 

A polytechnic spokesman said I luddcrsfieUt had 
underspent lust year because fees nnd iiil-oiiic hail 
arrived unexpectedly quickly. I le declined to com- 
ment on the audit. A special committee with nine 
members is currently reviewing the structure nnd 
work of the polytechnic's academic hoard . 



Tom Stonier discusses 
post -industrial society 
and the rise of the 
information economy, 
11. 


All is not gloom in the 
polys says survey 
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Henry, a 8 ed a ^ ou * 

3.000 years ago In the 21st Egyptian dynasty, Is unwrapped and dissected 
by members or Bristol University anatomy department and the city 
museum archaeology department, ' 

H< Is only the third mummy to have been unwrapped In Britain and the 
first from an archaeological rather than medical standpoint. He is making 
his debut publicly, on cloyed circuit, television. Henry, has been In Bristol 
museum since 1907 and is being unwrapped bccaiWe he wems io be 
disintegrating under attack from a fungus. 


by Peter Scott 

Polytechnics are in the middle ol .i 
great le.ipfoiwanl in stuff productivity . 
according to a special survey til their 
present financial condition that has 
been conducted by The VUES 

This survey shows that most 
polytechnics have already made con- 
siderable progress towards tighter stuff 
student ratios (SSRs) nnd further Mib- 
stnntiul improvements are planned. In 
the 13 polytechnics which replied to 
The THF.S* questions, almost half the 
total, the average SSR last year was 
M.A7:I. in the present academic year 
the ratio is 9.3 and next year it wiif rise 
agm'n to 9.8. 

The survey also caps doubt on a 
second papular myth about the 
polytechnics, that they are Finding it • 
increasingly difficult to recruit stu- 
dents. It reveals that Hiis year the 13 
polytechnics recruited 57.587 full- 
time-equivalent students compared 
with 54.954 in I979.'8U. an increase of 
4.8 per cent. . , . 

In fact the number of full-time 
undergraduate students increased at a 
faster rale, more than 6 per cent, but 
the stagnation and in a few cases acliiol 
dedfrie In the number of part-timers 
pulled the FTE total down. 

The result is that in a typical case. 
Kingston. 519 staff taught .4.5871 Ml- 
time equivalent students .mififTOwK 
while in: the present . year 474. or 45 
fewer stuff, are teaching4.fi I Pstuuents. 


A third important lnulmg ol ilic 
survey is that some local uu linn Hies, 
prc-ciii in c tills the Inner l.oinlim 
Education Aullioiils ami sumo tuulh 
ern councils, are still making Mihslun- 
tiul extra p.ivments ii» their 

d technics over and above Hw 
m.-t alloeaiums made l»y the Gov- 
ernment under the cupped pool. In the 
case of Sheffield City Polytechnic this 
topping tip was between £l.5m ami 

~ Despite this, most polytechnics have 
had to live within very tight budgets 
indeed this yenr. In every 1 case, except 
one (Trent |, their income was for 
below what would have been required 
for sliind-still budgets just sufficient U» 
cover existing commitments. Preston, 
for example, needed an increase of 
15.8 per cent but only received 9 per 
cent. Teesside needed 8 per cent and 


A fullit re-ridden 
discipline? 

Philip Thody reviews a 
new study of the state of 
modern language 
teaching, 13- 


Sir Roy Shaw 
Simon Midgley talks to 
the secretary-general of 
the Arts Council, S. 


Acade mi es criticize overseas student policy 


John O’Leary - 
• How Oriticisrn bHBfilam and other 
wuntries which bavdfifroduced full- 
f ? es tor ovenfeos students is con- 
ned in a report likely, to go to the 
yommonwealth prime ministers’ con- 

• S|ce later in the year. 1 

tne report, which has been subpiii- 
tvd to Mr Shridatfr Ramphol, sccret- 
jnr-general ofthe CpmmonWeulth was 
UR by a consultative group of 
*[riinetu acadefofos and administrators 

• ? a! ’ n '< London lost week. 

. Ari.hough it will not single out Bri- 
? ,a t >t Is understood to include a plea 
for fees for oli; students, to be.- fixed at 
: «nsiderably loss than full-cost*'. 
. Members of the group frOm developing 


■ t'wmqersofthe group from developing 
Mtiuns emphasKbd the strong feeling 
1?9H c y hnd'lnsplred, con-; 
views already renchlng 
■ "S^th.monweaUh Secreforiat.: : j. • • 
JC lfort . wilI-' be. circulated to;- 
.^<^phfop^shprt\j? aAd/aUhough it,. 


contains, no specific recpmmendaliori 
for wider discussion, is likely to be on 
the ogenda of the Commonwealth 
prime ministers’ conference in Mel- 
bourne in September. .... 

reciprocal ■ arrangements f ur.sfodent 

exchanges and to give pdbrily to 
students of high quality and most 
whose work will aiu development- 
■; They n Iso tid vocate ,1 he expansion of 
the CommonwSb Fellowship_ and 

iriiiStion- facilities exist In thefr home 
countries. -The 
/establishment q 


commitice to. monitor student 
mobility. , ■ , . . .. 

Further support will come in u bqole 
to be published next weeh by the 
Overseas Students Trust. The Ovetoau 
Student 'Que«ion t which is edited by 
Profusfior Peter Williams.’ of London 
Univeisliv Institute of Education, is 
aiiarpiy critical ofGovcrnntcnl policy. 

. Jfowevur^ a chapler by ProtcsMlr 
Mark Blaug. alfo of Ih* Institute nf 
1-duration, throws doubt on the cosl- 
Ing of the suWidy said Urhuve been | 
enjoyed by overseas students. «nmat- 
Jrig the real cost of, educating foreign 
btucknits ii| more limn twice ihul 
ciaimed by the Department of liducu* 
:tion ptkl ScieitM. . 
i Even allowing for Imancial benefits 
which tnc l DHSTi0S i ncVor conceuetl in' 
its, own pnlcMliMlons, , ProP^r Bliiug 




of higher productivity of academic 
staff, “topping up’* by local authorities, 
and a higher mortality rate among 
part-time and post-experience courses 
which arc more labour intensive than 
full-time undergraduate courses. 

No serious attempt has been mude 
hy the Department of Education and 
Science, the survey indicates, to match 
the promise of "level funding" made to 
the universities and so to conlipue the 

conld on back page 

Danger from 
governments . 

from Pct^r Dawl us| , ON 

Government policy .bus replaced stu- 
dent milUqhcy as the nauin Ihreut to 
British universities in the I9KIK, an 
intcrnutional conference was told in 
l.islnin this week. : 

Mr Duyid Martin; professor of 
sociology at Ute London School of 
Economics, told more than KKI 
ftcadeniics from 21 cuuntries lhat Bri- 
tain's CamseivaUve - government 
seemed dedicated to increasing slate 
wntwl. 

"Under u conservative government 
Biitish students mny slqk fotoa mean- 
uild pmvinciul ^memqcrity, -controlled 
by centralizing slate rxiwec imfre name 
of idMlogicaFfaKW faire. Irraifcaliy 
for thoSe of us who opposed student, 
anarchy qur critique tHe l^Cfcs has 


Overseas students 
John O'Leary considers 
the findings of a new 
look at the overseas 
students question, 9. 


Surveying the polys 
Peter Scott analyses the 
results of a special THES 
survey of the financial 
condition ofthe 
polytechnics, 7. 


New face at City 
David J obbins meets 
Michael Ed wards* ; 
provost of City 
Polytechnic, 8. 


European Studies 
Proust, Brecht, 
Catholicism and EEC 
elections are among the 
subjects of new books in 
European studies, 13-17. 
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Oxford colleges plan 
to woo state schools 




Union leaders look toward pay review 


by David Jobbins 

College lecturers’ leaders meet this 


by Paul Flather 

Two more Oxford colleges are trying to 
attract more candidates from state 
schools by offering places on a testing 
interview and (he minimum university 
requirements of two E grades in the A 
level exams. 

Balliol College will use these uncon- 
ditional offers to q I locate up to one- 
fifth of its places next autumn, but the 
scheme is restricted to candidates from 
schools unable to provide any special 
tuition for the Oxford entrance exam. 


weekend to plan their approach to the the Burnham committees. 


for R5 places, u significant drop on 1 
previous years. It hus accepted o2 of 1 
those applicants. Tire college also! 


major review of salary structure se- 
cured by the unions as part of the 1981 


dealstruckearlier this spring comprom- would have preferred a 

ised on an independent chairman, who iricted to the mw- fnr.» reVKWfft 

is to be Sir John Wordic. chairman nf nrovements, union 

the Burnham committees. faced with terms of refcS.J'JS* i 


C - . 7 . r ‘»«u wun terms of referent ^ 

Each side is to have a maximum of range much wider 
nine representatives. The minority un- The review body is exuerw i 
ions on the teachers’ panel will have roughly at monthly inten t „ ^ 


* tuition for the Oxford entrance exam. 

Oriel, the last remaining men only 
college, plans to allocate up to one- 
third of its places using unconditional 
offers mainly to increase the level of its 
applications. This is still subject to 
approval from other college repre- 
sentatives. 

Both colleges arc following the trail 
blazed by Hertford in 1965. In recent 
years unconditional offers have proved 
increasingly popular and Hertford 
plans to extend the scheme to cover JO 
per cent of its intake. 

Dr Colin Lucas, Hiillinl’s admissions 
tutor, said: “We feel we have some- 
thing to offer hut h lot of schools are 
put off from applying by the un trance 
exam. We wnnt to keep in step with 
changes in the secondary education 
system and open up (he university." 

Bnlliol still feels that the Oxford 
entrance exam is the best test- of u 
candidate’s potential. But the college 
docs not want to discriminate against 
applicants from secondary schools un- 
able to afford extra tuiUon for Ox- 
bridge cnndidntos. 

The college will look for tell-tale 
signs, for example, teachers who lake 
their. lunch -time off to squeeze in extra 
coaching for Oxford applicants. Ox- 
bridge entrance is traditionally taken in 
the seventh term of the sixth form. 

Balliol is also embarrassed by the 
relatively high number of public school 
applicants it attracts. Last year 42 per 
cent of the college's entrants came 
from the maintained sector but five 
years ago it was as low as 30 per cent. 
The average for Oxford is 50 per cent. 

Oriel College had 150 applications 


found itself at the bottom of the’ 
Norringlon table, a lengue of how 
colleges fare in the finals exams. 1 

Both factors led the college to 
re-examine its admissions policy and to 
reconsider whether the college shouldl 
now go mixed. Dr Glenn Black the 
admissions tutor, said: “It is time for us 
to consider if choosing from just one 
constituency while others choose from 
two, is right.” 

The Oriel scheme is subject to 
approval from other college repre- 
sentatives who arc worrier! that too 
many unconditional offers could 
undermine the traditional route tu 
Oxford, the entrance exam. Jesus and 
Pembroke have decided against such 
offers. 

College dons at Oriel may vote on 
going mixed sometime next year. A 
majority of tutors now appear to 
fnvour such n move. The college 
currently remains head of the river. 
“Perhaps the undergraduates spend 
too much time rowing and too little 
working, “Dr Black said. 

Candidates made unconditional 
offers are assessed on the range and 
grades of their O levels, their school 
report, and n stern interview lasting up 
to 45 minutes. 

“Candidates can expect a pretty 
testing time when they come here, 
said Dr Lucas. Dr Black said he was 
looking for candidates who have the 
ability to make critical comments. 

“Most tutors feci they have to be 
able to judge candidates from different 
types of schools. They have to be able 
to judge potential even if the evidence 
put before them is very different." 

Recent figures suggest almost half 
the entrants to Oxford are now pre- 
A Level, either taking the entrance 
exam in the fourth term, or obtaining 
conditional and unconditional offers. 
The seventh term is proving either, too 
expensive for those who pay for school- 
ing or useless for those in state schools. 
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Association of Teachers in Further and 
leaders had hoped. Employers’ and Higher Education, will have the rest, 
teachers’ representatives have set aside The Association of Polytechnic 

May 15 for its first session, which is Teachers, which is anxiously waiting to 
expected to determine how the task hear if it has won a seat on the 


iuicu uy Miv uuiuiis **-> w ■■■•lb ib|'ibabiiiaLir». ■ uv iniiiuiiij un- l nq review Body IS eXMrlivi 

pay package. ions on the teachers’ panel will have roughly at monthly intervale ; ■ 

The review gets under way later this one seat each, while the National under way, and union leartp™!!? 1 ' 

month, several weeks later than union Association of Teachers in Further and job will be completed so Ui 
leaders had hoped. Employers’ and Higher Education, will have the rest, mendations can oe coirirf!!!*!?' 
teachers’ representatives have set aside The Association of Polytechnic the 1982 pay claim is fomiitaiLi 
May 15 for its first session, which is Teachers, which is anxiously waiting to The employers consrinm 
expected to determine how the task hear if it has won a seat on the tough Government cash l2 !Ir 
should be handled. It could also be Burnham further education commit- arc likely to return freauentUiS 
presented with the lecturers' claims for tee, has been hoping for an announce- cost implications of union daW * 
improvements in o salary structure ment in time for it to play a full part in will consider counler-Droi2 a? 
seen by both the Clegg Commission the review, but this seems less likely signed to cut costs and 
and the 1980 arbitrators as incredibly now the composition of the body has ficiency. "V** 

and probably unnecessarily complex, been decided. As the first meeting is 0 nlvs«a 

Both shied away from tackling the The unions are to continue to press after the county council electing? 

nnpcrinn hniumifir nnrt ihoir rprnm. ImM./Miaman.. rnnnKt ■'« n l,in.r . I ... . . UHS.tj 


improvements in a salary structure 
seen by both the Clegg Commission 
and the 1980 arbitrators as incredibly 
and probably unnecessarily complex. 

Both shied away from tackling the 


now the composition of the body has 
been decided. 


Both shied away from tackling the The unions are to continue to press after the county council elections? 
question, however, and their recom- for improvements sought in claims management panel be in no 
mendations for a full-scale review have over the past three years. A specific tion to get down to the malortfi 
led eventually to the forthcoming exer- task is to examine the structural aspects J ^ *** 


led eventually to the forthcoming exer- 
cise. 


“We do not expect any signifies 


ise of the 1981 pay claim which were developments other than prowfe* 

Union leaders would have preferred deferred when agreement on a 7.5 per ones at that first meeting. imiH 
a fully independent inquiry, but the cent pay rise was reached. While they said. 

n rii '’'"v 

a - joins Stirling 
f . I rector race 


af'fi-, 
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Engineering in polytechnic 
gets national boost 


Computer aids for the deaf 


A committee for engineering in 
polytechnics is to be set up to represent 
polytechnic engineering. Interests at 
Government and industrial levels. The 
decision was made at the recent confer- 
ence of polytechnic heads of engineer-* . 
ing departments Which Is to be rep re- ‘ 
seated on the new committee. . 

The move to set up the new body 
follows the department heads’ propos- 
als for establishing new engineering 
education, routes ft the light of the 
Fftniston report and the National 
Conference on Engineering Education 
and Training, • I 

The heads have proposed two major ■ 
courses. First, courses of . 9; or' 10 
academic ,temis which will plaije em- 
p has is on engineering design 1 , practice, 
applications and communication. The 
second, which will correspond tp the- 
Flnnistoii plan for a BEng degree, wilt 
last for 11 ot 12 terms. 

. Support was aisd pledged for the- 
national conference proposal jthOK a 
new MEng degree be ste yel oped pii r ely 
as a postgraduate qualification, and 


not as a separate first degree as 
recommended by the Finniston com- 
mittee. 

- Mo title was put forward for the first 
of the ttfo degrees put forward by the 
polytechnic heads, although the title of 
Bachelor of . Technology w&s con- 
. sidered “quite unacceptable". It was 1 
also' agreed in One resolution that “the 
provision of these two routes, taken 
together with TEC courses, will even- 
tually obviate the need for HND 
.'awards’*. 

It was envisaged that about two 
. thuds of the students presently study- 
’ ing polytechnic, engineering courses 
„ from HND. to BSci honours courses 
. wpuld .enter the first route, and. die 
remainder take the second. ' - 

! However, the polytechnic engineer- 
ing heads stressed, that to. implement 
. new engineering education plans, extra 
: resources would be required for their 
departments - to fund ex|ra training of 
•'students, ito pidmote slim fekehanges 
-with industry and lb Introduce new! 
-technologies.;.. 


A new computer system developed by 
the Royal National Institute for the 
Deaf is set to revolutionize teaching of 
the deaf and hard of hearing. 

> The equipment not only displays 
speech material on a television for 
teaching purposes but also tests hear- 
ing aid settings, degree Of hearing loss 
and keeps educational records of its 
students. 


Demonstrating the new equipment 
(pictured above) are Ann Parker, the 
institue's speech therapy adviser and 
Richard Wright, senior scientific offic- 
er. Using a microphone link the com- 
puter can display the voice patterns of 
both therapist and student on the 
screen. This enables 


screen, ims enaoies problems with 
timing of speech and pitch of voice to 
be ironed out. 


Gas board chief calls for end to stop-go policy i f 

A consistent national programme .;^: '-\Cjht second priority v^ an“aware- sisteqt economic ■ strategies,, which 
’ weal h creation needs lobe estriblfcHedhess j programme, ho said. In omdeal , allowed for structurk’ integration of 
to .solve jfto mismatch between educa- world Government, industry and the ; business and education. Tbis would 


Students convert old terrace 

Aston University students have rebuilt housing problems, who are being su 


vide homes for 170 young people from organisation, in Birmingham, 
a row of houses that were to . be The Aston Brobk Green housing 
demolished. project will be officially opened next 

It took five years and £1,200,000 week by Mr Hugh Cubitt, chairman of 
from the Housing Corporation to-, rc- the 'Housing Corporation. ■ 
build 56 houses, which were offerer}, to . A housing association was, the form 
the Guild., of Students . as short-let chosen to Organise the work. with the 
a^mmadation.Tnero.were originally . ; heip of the corporation and the Birm- 
57 houses but one collapsed before, ibgham housing department arid they 
work could begin. .... appointed an architect and builders. 

The students, against all advice, Throughout 'the scheme, the ■ stu- 
decided rehabilitation was possible and dents have, been Involved in choosing 
haVi riow IftdifoVfrftd' thd inner- tlly • . thehousing assoefatipn, helping in the 
site. They will provide residences for design- and advising on furniture and 
130 students ana 4Q young, people with fittings.- ;i 


Students at Stirling University hw 
proposed Mairead Farrell, a Repobfi- 
can prisoner in Armagh jail, dhoaot- 
ary president , the Stirling equivalent 
rector. 

A spokesperson for the (lectin 
campaign said: "In proposing Madead 
Farrell, we hope to bring to tk 
attention of the Stirling student] tk 
demands of Republican prisoners rf 
war in the H-blocks and Armagh " 

Mairead Farrell is a 24-jwfU 
Belfast woman sentenced In a Dipbct 
non-iury court in 1976 to U jnn’ 
imprlsonement for the posseaxw rf 
explosives and IRAmembenhip ^ 
took part in last year's hunger sink 
and dirt strike, and has asked Stiity 
students to support the priwnene 
Long Kesh ana Amlagli in tfair c* 
paign for political status. 

The Stirling campaign Is beg 
mounted under the slogan: 'Avron 
Mairead is a recognition of Ihtpw** 
status of Irish POW.wM*#** 
had she been bom in 
Glasgow or London, site ■ 
have been imprisoned.’’ 

“She is in jail because she mJWJ 
ft Northern Ireland and becaw* 
n Republican. She was chatgeppw 
‘political’ laws, sentenced by a T»®; 


'political’ laws, sentenced by 
al’ court, and yet is denied 
status," says a ca mpagin kiwi- 
“Since you have the right 
your beliefs, use them ta-wpW: 
people who have beeti irapn** 1 
because of theirs," 


l»>n I 1 1 ~ 1 fcrU 17TT7 m • tTT» > ?ii »i r 


More 
Ulster, urges 


The two Northern hdanduriwg 


tion of University JW®. 

' Ih its third submi^fonftJ'K' 
of higher education w NoriMja.j, 

, Jaftd, chaired by Sir 

c»,ri tiitat m-eater cost? oi v.*. 


Seminar organized by the Manpowef -faves which were poas|bl6. ■ • .. arid, divelop lively, iinqulrlng, khow- 

and Recruitment Societies. .; Sir Denfssafd. met industrial maha- ledgegble end i magi native adrift in 

•:•} Sir Dehis said that it would leaU to : grir? should Involve Ihepiselvds .vyith' the dbihmiiiiUy who wdre bPle triihake 
■ belter employpient opporiutiitieS mid .-cd ucatlob, preferably ; * within - the - qdhstrudUve end (flexible cOritribuliohs 


allocation of ‘resources for education • education servic^J ThiiMVas alread 
and training. : i' . - happening in British Qas where- 3 

“Stop/gq policies have burdened us science .■■ teachers would shortly • b 
too iong- Toere will be no effective associated with teiearchTlatfons.< ' 


happen ing in British . Qos where • 
setenco teachers .wpuld shortly ' 


to. Itio pheuiging nc^d^ of Industry atjd 

l be ; ;* V. ■ >; * . - ±r; 


solution ' Unless, there is a sound 
framework for Ihe econoftic. vitality of 
tha.coiintry. Improving the mismatch 
. between eaucadortlancT employment is 
part- J pf j. the -process 1 ,of;'ecoriomic 


the Issues 
he said. : 


a, recovery and spctai evolupon-* ueautia wtm tne resnonstpitny - tor* ^ otgtirfization 

ueS ore'highly intCir-<»nnecred,V^5b[vft]g the mismatch; Sir Denis said;; 1 rind>' : jsfb ! dipsifert wft tin g : ft wStt 

dv : v - . ’J \t * | ’.' . IhJKth ftgh^hdlqw, leye)t( 
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Row over classics’ 
special case 

by oigu WojtilS the country. There hus to he n general 

Scottish Correspondent cultural programme, which can he very 


Research standards ‘threatened’ 


There hus been considerable con- 
troversy within Aberdeen University 
iwer the advertising of u post in the 


useful Tor people studying subjects 
such us French, Hnglish and phil- 
osophy." 


Aberdeen now has a classical civi- 
lization course attracting more than 511 


classics department. course attracting more than mi 

The university court approved filling students who need not have studied 
the ancient history post after turning Lntin and Greek al school, 
down posts in political economy, poll- Professor Kist admits it is still a 
tics and accountancy, which had been P™™?™ encouroginc students into 
riven ton priority by the arts faculty, ^ying Jhe original languages. At 
there bus r 


uiiiuiiy 17 ••■v •»■».-■ 1HVU17. < ‘ f , — e , r-’-e- 

ere bus been sharp criticism P rc « nt ury only two final year 


from a number of quarters, including m classics, 

ilenjrimenls with heavy student nmn- J. t . u ! so hikes a while to build up 
j3s nf the decision to fill the post in 11 i rad ! l . l,M,s «nd ilw right kind of stuff, 
lon irlment which has one of the most Loi,kin g "\ Q riiam as a whole, there 
Kira We stuff-student ratios in the are probably quite a number of pe..pk- 
faculty of under five, compured to the tv “thing classics who would liuve been 
three others whose ratio is over 14. *«. leaching 25 years ago 

One senior lecturer commented: “It *b; m I *’ years 111 the future. The sift, 
M’ems extraordinary to authorize the thing about the freeze is that you can 1 1 
filling or lltc post in the current m P C0 P^ t ' cnn n,VL ’ 1 
eomomic climate when the subject has ‘■'‘Wtempornry need, 
such limited student demund at present . rhL ‘J': :i ™ 1,1 pf^’nl seven meinhers 
mill in the foreseeable future, und f, f s»t»IT 111 the classics deparimenl. I he 
when there is such uniple nulional “dvertised post re places the anucnl 
pnniskin for it.” history lecturer who teaches a subhlun- 

The timing of the ndverlisenicnt Ims ! 1VT injj. nI lhu S cn f. rid , c,, .! lrse ' 
also been attacked, coming as it does lcs, y cs tbw y*-*ar. Another kelurer who 
before the announcement Inter this ru .![ 01 i "S* 
month of further cuts in the imiversi- . 1 th,nk " > K ‘ 
ties' huduets able number for the department, says 

but Aberdeen was seen to make a ‘lie professor. "If it drops below that, 
clear commitment to the revitalizing of y»*« rc ^0 Islnng l \ e suhjec t. 

classics lust October when it appointed ™ Pretending yon re keeping it up. 
Professor John M. Rist us head of YoiiliavLModceftevvhetheryouw.mi» 
ilcreutnient. departnieni tif classics or not. and it 


l»y Robin McKic 
Science C orrespondent 

Financial pressures could now serious- 
ly affect the ijualiiy of research pro- 
duced iiy one of the country's major 
research institutes, its retiring director 
has warned this week- Professor Alick - 
Ashmore, the director of the Science M| 
Resea reli Council's Darcshury labnra- 
lory near Warrington, slates in its 1 98 1 1 
report that cash problems arc now ” 
threatening operations of basic faeili- 
lies there. • 

"If these ure allowed to deteriorate 
due to financial pressure it is the ... 
science which will ultimately suffer." ^ 
he says. A major example is the central . . 

computer which has “si vital role in the .... 
acquisition and analysis of data from 1 are 
experiments." 

This machine is now obsolescent and pros 
110 longer reliable. Professor Ashmore tion 
adds. “Council approved » replace- mini 



■ ■ i k 
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Darcshury laboratory 


mem inwards the end of the sear bill 
finuncial restrictions did not allow the 
contract to he placed mi that \vc nre 
now entering the operational phase of 
new scientific programmes with u 
serious limitation." 

Si mi 1 11 rly the laboratory’s new syn- 
chrotron radiation source, which will 


provide powerful ness sources of radia- 
tion (or chemical, biological and 
mi 1 1 era logical researchers require 


miueraiogical researchers require 
additional buildings to support large 
numbers nf external users of the 
machine. 

“How. the council was not able to 
accommodate the resources required 
for the buildings recommended by the 
working party set up during 1980 
jointly by the science and nuclear 


physics boards.” Professor Ashmore 
adds. 

“A much reduced scheme which will 
provide a biological laboratory and un 
extension to tile hostel has now been 

F ut forward for consideration in the 
orwurd Look." The Forward Look, 
the plans for future spending by the 
SR< . has recently been submitted to 
the Department or Education and 
Science. 

Professor Ashmore also warns (hut 
the con tinned existence of the lahoru- 
tory relied Jo a large extent on universi- 
ties. It was originally established fol- 
lowing moves by particle physics de- 
partments at l tveipoo!. Glasgow und 
Manchester. 

“Concern for the am tinned well 
being of the laboratory is widely dis- 

I iersed and perhaps in consequence 
css strongly felt." Professor Ashmore 
adds, "h is important in this respect to 
continue to have strong lies with the 
more local universities.” 

However. Professor Ashmore re- 
veals that there was now interest from 
other European countries in using 
Darcshury facilities, although lie also 
urges that a more flexible approach will 
be needed in future to allow industrial 
iiseis access In machines there. 


history lecturer who teaches a substan- __ 
live part of the general course, und 14 a/|a] 
leaves this year. Another lecturer who JL vvICl 
retires next year will not he replaced. 

”1 think six is the minimum accept- />§« 

able number for the department." says IH/il.ll 
the professor. "If it drops below that, 
you rc tie facto abolishing the subject. . . , . 

hut pretending you’re keeping it up. M 1 * r ' , ; £ 
You luive l*» decide whet her you wan 1 11 , ‘ l 

ikprtmcnl of ,-l.ssks «, wm. 11 iKl.il ggSl. gjj 


XfSr Rist spent the past 21) years ^enends on what vou think a univenjfy 
leaching in NorVh America w^ere «« \2SPJ 


Federal poly plan wins 
teachers’ approach 

A plan for a federal polytechnic for headed by an equivalent to the 11111 - 
inner London has been given quali tied vetsily's vice chancellor, and each 
approval hy leaders nf ;i mni-’l l T' college would have a warden. It would 
led ure is’ uninn, have a single court of governors and 11 

The only proviso voiced hy the senate, mid would award its own 


the [wint of cxlinclinn Mjjjj - *• -"S*" 

«»e X years ng o, is now u thriving tltorcs no necd for K. or hiusk. t.r 

subject with strong intcrdiscipliniiry pouusupny. 

and 11 gene rnl cultural pro- “IJ hs purpose is to mauiiain u 
ic as opposed to the tradilonal continuity wu lit he best in ihc past, und 

ige bused course. if yon want humanities, then classics ; (l i( new institution with chartered 

ituin is going through the same has a particularly strong claim. I lltink smtus. 

I experience that North America there's a lot of Iheorelicul thinking Originally drawn up hy joint com- 
lirough at an earlier stage yvhere about the future of universities thut ni j|(ec secretary. Mr Erie Zucker. it 
hings continued as they were, hasn't been done yet: its just ex- closely follows ihc federal structure ol 
n wuuld virtually have dis- pediency in most eases. London University, 

red except in the American Professor Risl has not been sur- The committee icingni/cd eight 
alcn is of Oxford and Cam- prised hy the extent of feeling against main advantages. These included l*el- 
says Professor Rist. classics having been (rented as a. special ter facilities for research and inter- 

ople who through no fault ol case, und lie is well aware thut classics collegiate postgraduate courses; in- 


London joint committee III (lie Asso- 
ciation of Polvleehnie Teachers is Hint 
the proposal should not lead to 


links', and a gene rnl cultural pro- 
gramme as opposed to the tradilonal 
language bused course. 

"Britain is going through the same 


Authontv 


degrees. 

Inviting wider discussions, the 
API's London joint cnminitlcc said it 


hurcauerulic explosion it Ihc live Inner would need to be pursuuded that the 


kirn) of experience that North America there's a lot of Iheorelicul thinking 
went through at an earlier stage where about the future of universities that 
had Ihinus continued as their were, hasn’t been done yet: its just ex- 


had things continued as they were, hasn t been done yelrjis just ex- 
classics would virtually have dis- pediency in most cases, 
appeared except in the American Professor Rist has not been sur- 
cquivakrnts of Oxford and Cam- prised hy the extent of feeling aguins 
Nte." says Professor Rist. classics having been 1 rented as a sneeia 

"People who through no fault ol case, und lie is well aware thut classic 
their own have not got the school may become un increasingly he 
training to compete with institutions leugucred subject, 
leaching six years of classics have got to “At this time of cuts, it's unforlun 

have the opportunity to do classical utc. but everyone looks after them 
vludies al various centres throughout selves.” 


London Lilucation Authority federal poly technic would not “suffer 
noly technics been me closely nssucMleil an unmerited anil over whelming 
in a new institution with chartered growth in its lulministrulivc infra- 
status. structure.” 

Originally drawn up hy joint com- Ultimately the Zucker plan could 
niillec secretary. Mr Eric Zucker. it involve not onjy the five polytechnics 
closely follows the federal structure of now linked with the Inner London 


vn have not got the school may become un increasingly he- creased ci m tacts between u endemics; 
to compete with institutions leugucred subject. culling back on duplication nf adminis- 

isix years of classics huve got to “At this time of cuts, it’s unforlun- trativc tusks; und improved promotion 


prospects. 

The federal polytechnic would he 


Education Authority, hut King-inn. 
Middlesex and and North East London 
Polytechnics ns well. Other insulations 
could also become associated. 

• Student recruitment for Thames 
Poly technics full-time architecture 
course appears healthy despite the 
planned move out of Woolwich to the 
institution's Dartford site in Septem- 
ber. according to official figures. ' 


Careers post 
faces the axe 


Leave training alone, says Natfhe 


Ultvo lllv dAC No major reorganization of the tcucher 

, . , training system should be undertaken 

London University is likely to decide in f ur at | cast two years, the leading 
ricMM il afford 10 a PP° inl n lecturers' union is to tell the Advisory 
U5.UU0 a year director to run its Committee, on the Supply and Educu- 
jsreenj advisory service, the largest in Unn of Teachers which meets next 
Inc country. 


requirements have on the P(it'E and 
whether recruitment to the latter re- 
mains buoyant, whilst that to the bed 
continues its downward spiral. 

if however ACSET should go ahead 
to suggest variations in the Overall size 


. A molion will be nut to the univer- the Government on the future size and 
vuy seriate on June it) (hat the vacant shupc of the teacher training system. 


Education believes thut the system has 
not yet hrid.a chance of settling down 
since the last major reorganization in 
1977 and that "fine tuning" us well as 
close monitoring by ACSET would be 
by for the best policy. 


post should be frozen because "of the tV* National Association of 
«lerioration of the financial position Teachers in Further and Higher 
ounn g the next few years." Education believes that the system has 

ine position has been vacant since no t y e t hrid.a chance of settling down 
jjptember when the former director, s j nce (he last major reorganization in 
™ E- H. K. Dlbden retired. The 1111*7 I ik..» "flrto lunino*' nc VL-ptl ik 
careers advisory board, which is the 
management committee of the careers 
Mnsory service set up a working party 

“ ma " e :> new appointment but be- nex t two years it should be possible to 
very conscious of the university’s 0 s»fes& niore-dearly the impact of such 
P^ing financial problems. factors as whether the present upturn 

Pndded that no appointment j n the birthrate is maintained, whether 
«* ml|de but the final decision predictions on the vacancy and success 
JJJVWlh senate. Jhe finance and rate 0 f new entrants |n 1981/82 ore 
{SS n H. ur P° ses committee Is under- accurate. By then it will also become 
jmod to be supporfing the freezing of 0 j cur what effects changes in entrance 
,n ® Post. - • 

.Since 1 Mr Dibden’s retirement the 


week to decide on what advice to give of the system. Natfhe i> 10 urgue that 
the Government on the future size and the committee should advise the 
shunc of the teucher training system. Secretary of State for Education (o 


ilirih of review his control of the- training 
i Higher system to see whether this is adequate 
yslem has in view of the increasing importance of 
ling down the university sector provision, 
lization in ACSET should also bear in mind 
us well as such factors us the ability to reflate the 
would be system in the face of future needs, arid 


strung case again'* 1 any further de- 
leriorutlun in the qualification's posi- 
tion. 

This is strongly reinforced by the foci 
that the committee's recommendations 
cun only affecl numbers who enter 
training in the Autumn 1982, with the 
result that those on concurrent courses 
will only enter the profession by 1985/ 
8ft. hy which time the majority ol 
vacancies will be in the primary sector, 
normally fitted by students from BEd 
courses. 

Natfhe is to support the Department 
of Education anu Science view that 
both' the PGCE and BEd routes to 


for he bn 1 uflBcy. ensure thut the BEd is promoted us an °°.< n ine ucu rouies o 

It will stress that £ the end of the imporlunt and desirubfe route to. pro- ^maryandsecondary'teachmg should 

.,1.1k i« khmiM nini«ihlr In fcKinnil IminirtE. re jJincrvca. 


next two years it should be possible to; fewionaj training, 
assess niore-dearly the impact of such ; ■ Natfiie believes Ihui ft reviewing 
factors as whether the present upturn advice In the Secretary ol Stale, 
in the birthrate is maintained, whether ACSET should declare its profound 
predictions on the vacancy and success concern that the BEd has changed 
rate of new entrants in I9HI/82 are from being Hie majority route for new 
accurate; By then it will also become entrants to the profession to one 
clcur what effects changes in entrance: providing less than a third, and make a 


Northerners 

rationalize 

course 

Three pnlvtuiiiiiic ilircctnrx 111 tlic 
nuilh-ciixt 'of England site Imldiiig 
regular meetings to ensure ihc re is no 
unnei.csN.iry duplication of courses in 
the region. 

Directors of Newcastle. Tccsiilc anil 
.Sunder la ml pi iiy technics have set up. in 
enibivonic regional body to exchange 
1 1 teas', iik 1 to keep each other in formed 
of general academic dcxclopincnis 
Sunderland and Newcastle have for- 
mal lv swapped academic plans 

The meet mgs ure given added sig- 
nificance in view of repealed culls by 
Dr Rhodes Boysnn, under- secret dry 
for higher education, for polytechnics 
in particular to start rationalizing 
courses. Tlw Government h also con- 
sidering plans for a nation id body to 
run all 30 polytechnics 

T he new mood nf cooperation in the 
north-east reflects the fact that each 
polytechnic has recently an pointed u 
new director, and that all three direc- 
tors fed regular contact makes good 
sense when resources ure contracting. 

Dr Laing Barden, director of New- 
castle. said: “We aim to discuss, prob- 
lems which we ail share. Hut we also 
want to look at each other's academic 
plans. Clearly for example we do not 
all want to close down the same 
courses.” 

The polytechnics have delineated 
specialist areas, which the others are 
expected to honour. Newcastle special- 
izes in art and design, accountancy and 
civil engineering; Sunderland special- 
izes in pharmacy and recently in busi- 
ness management, and Teeside con- 
centrates on computing sciences, 
maths and chemical engineering. 

Ail three are also involved in a 
regional management centre based al 
Washington New Town. Sunderland 


Equipment grant 

• A plea. for strengthening the con- not diVCftCd 
tribution that polytechnics make to ** , 

teacher training rather than dimin- The universities furniture and lequip- 
ishing il us a result of any reorganize- ment grant for 19RI-B2 is 176. 7m. 
lion of the system has come from the. which »» real terms Is about the same us 
Committee of Directors of Poly- the academic year. . 

technics ihb week. Ilie Commons announcement by Mr 

Mark Carlisle, Secretary of Slate for 
Education on Tuesday ends specula- 
tion thut any of the money might be 
diverted for recurrent spending. 

'Hie Association Of Utuverxily 
Teachers had Urged ministers to make 
avuiftblc some m the equipment gtam 
to alleviate the effect nf the spending 
cuts and to prevent, the need for Muff 
redundancies. |r argued ilui the most 
ini pm tout equipment - was - the 
academic. 

But ihc (iovernment has not re- 


has been run jointly by Mr J.D. 

■ fl de PUty director and Mr 

Sleptde. tile senior adriiiri- 
ftrative.offirtr and it is likely (hat this 

■ ygement will continue. ; 

Spots back union 

' hT 5 TratleS; Union Congress 

. uhs g,ven unanimous backing to uh 
uf Universily Teacher* 
■^“'ution deploring the cuts and draw- 
* 1 U n.i U i ‘i r1tun ' ,(t the throat to standards 
In uhlversitles north of the 

Underpinning Of the private 


fitit is.no less wealth-producing 


Recruitment literature e needs 11 

About hulf the graduates wlft leave It -Wfu bused on linxwers supplied by 

their first iob believe the recruitment 1.3U0 gruduules In -22 different cm- 
literature given lu them was iriafetf- ployers nrganizatloiis, collected over 
rate, and about one in three of l|io the last two years. Il wus obyimisly 
graduates believe the whole .recruit- . pne-ddfidunlywjnM^iing the views of 
Sent process gave thom-u Wise lm-i graduates chunking UM. 
nSsinn • • ■ The report found on avefoge just 

P According to a report on graduate over 50 per cem of graduates Who took 
m obi lit v Dublishcd «Ws week by the ohs in 19?4 were dmng the same work 

5SSS ofManpower Studies there is In 1979. But during 

a great deal of scope for employers to their third yonr of work with 7» per 
Htieruiiire knd cent in the same job after two yeaf* and 

rvi 
al 
he 
a i 


tin recruits. • uoCKeu r ay ,*m**:.- 

j- * ' ' ■ y- •*; ; , . ..;n Ar,. ■• .v-v ■> .vv>. v *' 4 - ••■ 


oilier end of the scale, chemical and 
allied industries and public services 
unly lust one in three rectuifo after five 
yours. 

Dr David Parsons, u reieurdi fellow 
in IMS und co- author of did report, 
$uid: “There is always some extent or 
mismatch between graduate 1 : and jobs. 
But we feel this is probably excessively 
high at present. 

“But losing a lot of graduates is not 
.a negative factor. Many 


jet. Marshall Building, Fafmer, Sri^h 
ton. • i >. 


sponded und theft nre no changes ft 
the make-up »d the grant. 

Mr (^urllMc said the grant assumed 


tjnlil later Inin yoiir but adjustmerite 
would be made to the 39S1-K2 grant 
accordingly. ’ • 1 •' 









Cash in on surplus says Boyson 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Local authorities should immediately 
take advantage of the increased num- 
ber of newly qualified teuchers for 
shortage subjects by extending and 
improving teaching provision. Dr 
Rhodes Boyson, junior education 
minister urged this week. 

He told an audience of education- 
ists, industrialists and trade unionists at 
a DES regional meeting in Harrow: 
“After several lean years the numbers 
recruited to teacher training in short- 
age subjects has improved dramatical- 
ly and the opportunity to improve and 
extend provision will be better this 
summer and in the following years than 
it has been for a long time.” 

Ur Boyson explained that enrol- 
ments for the Postgraduate Certificate 
of Education in mathematics, physics 
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Snub for ministers over ' 
Natfhe annual conference 


and chemistry for autumn 1980 had 
been 45 per cent up on 1979 and these 
students would be qualified this 
summer. 

Latest figures confirm that this trend 
is continuing. Last week they showed 
(hat applientions for the PGCE were 
up by nearly 27 per cent over last year, 
with an increase of nearly 40 per cent in 
maths and physics and around 25 per 
cent in chemistry. 

Dr Boyson urged local authorities 
not to forego the opportunity pre- 
sented by such an increase in spite of 
the cuts in educational expenditure 
which made it difficult to sustain 
recruitment at desirable levels. 

“I suggest this is a case which calls for 
ii clear view of educational priorities. 
The need for these teachers unques- 


tionably exists as does the means to 
help satisfy that need” he said. “It 
would be unfortunate if the long term 
benefits to be gained from recruiting 
these teachers were lost through a 
preference for expediency rather than 
educational efficiency in dealing with 
the short term problem.” 

He added that figures for January 
1981 showed a sharp decline in unfilled 
vacancies For secondary teachers both 
generally and in the shortage subjects 
which could only be welcomed. But he 
warned of concealed shortages which 
might contribute towards fewer vacan- 
cies. In some schools shortage subjects 
might be inadequately timetabled, in 
others they might be taught by teachers 
who were inadequately- qualified. 


In a major break with established 
practice, no Government minister has 
been invited to address the college 
lecturers' union annual conference 
later this month. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education is rather coy about its snub 
of Mr Mark Carlisle . Secretary of State 
for Education, or any ot' his junior 
ministers, but it is clear that discontent 
with Government education policies is 
the main reason. 

Last year union leaders suffered a 

f assing" embarrassment when about 
20 delegates walked out on Mr Neil 
Macfarlane, under-secretary for 
education, and others ostentatiously 
read their newspapers during his 
speech, when a move to rescind his 
invitation failed. - 


The pattern of a minirt-ri.i I 

Oakes was invited in 1978 Sf 
Carlisle spoke in 1979 . 1 ^ j 

Mr Norman Willis, deputy^’ 
secretary of the TUC.hasWnffi 1 
to speak at the president'sdff \ 
“There is no specific S 

Nutfhc spokeswoman saiflfj.! \ 
decided that this year we i 

have a guest speaker." 


— 1 — ( 

The National Union of Tetfmifa > 
decided not to invite a faeC ! 
speaker to its annual conferewvto 1 
it dicovered that Mr Carlisle I 
in Mexico over Easter and oaljjc/ ' 
ministers were available, [ 


Bosanquetlaunchesfund ‘Council duty’ urged in adult sector 

fnr hall nf rp<drlpnrp by Charlol,e Barry 

^ Tlid pnmant ckniilH Ctrpnntbpn onpp frnm thp P»m;pmmpnf "A caIu. fltirtA# U 


Former newsreader Reginald Busnn- 
quet launched an appeal for £2<K).0U0 
to build a new hall of residence on his 
installation this week ns rector nf 
Glasgow University. 

Nearly 1 .500 of the university's S.flUU 
students lived beyond a reasonable 
travelling distnnee from their place of 
work and he had been told they could 
pay up to £25 u week for a room in the 
city. 

The appeal, said Mr Bosanquet. was 
aimed at everyone concerned with the 
future of one of the greatest universi- 
ties in the country, and everyone 
concerned about the education of the 
next generation, if all Glasgow's stu- 
dents could persuade someone to con- 
tribute £25. that would raise the 
£200,000. he said. 

Mr Bosanquet condemned the gov- 
ernment's "lamentable, shortsighted 
and dishonourable decision to cut 
university grants by £230 in defiance ol 
theplcdges they had alrendy given." 

This was not a government U-turn, 
commented Mr Bosanquet. but gov- 
ernment by spaghetti junction. More 
than one university was faced with 
bankruptcy and closure, and all were 
faced with the prospect of amalgamat- 
ing minority studies and the loss of 
overseas students. 

“This county is faced with the need 
for highly trained people in the twen- 
tieth century. At this rate it won’t hove 
them.'' said Mr Bosanquet. 

Cash injection 
for university 
medical unit 

£200.000 has been given to Manchester 
University's department of geriatric 
medicine oy.G^iay Pharmaceuticals to 
. provide a further four years support for 
the research/unit there. 



by Charlotte Barry 

The Government should strengthen 
the duty of local authorities to provide 
an effective adult education service. 
Cumbria's chief education officer 
stressed last week. 

Mr Peter Boulter (old the diamond 
jubilee conference of the National 
institute of Adult Education in Hull 
that a change in the 1944 Education 
Act was vital to the survival of adult 
education. 

Proposals by local authorities to 
suspend adult education were now 
almost commonplace. “While many of 
them fall short of suspension they are 
sufficient to cripple or maim the ser- 
vice." he warned. 

Yet it was quite understandable that 
adult education should suffer, Mr 
Boulter climed. Local education 
authorities were being forced to cope 
with a hopelessly inadequate allow- 


ance from the Government. “A solu- 
tion which picks off what is not abso- 
lutely essential in a legal sense is bound 
to be attractive," he sAid. 

It was also understandable that 
l.e.a.s should be protesting at Govern- 
ment proposals to make it a clear duty 
for councils to provide adult education. 
One could hardly blame them for 
wanting an undefined power to do 
something when the economy im- 
proved. 

Mr Boulter asked if any changes in 
the statute would include an increase in 
the Government's block grant to help 
fund the inevitable increase in cost. If 
not, would they be forced to cut the 
schools service, further education or 
student awards instead? 

The NIAE should be joining with 
other adult education bodies to make 
sure that any revisions in the law made 


things better and not woneloiii.'' : 
education, he said, 

The Government should be iufci, | 
say firmly and clearly what theAninj : 
local authorities should be, (o ibeo . 
they apply and when they ait Ripri.* 
to be carried out. \ 

“If any changes in the 19-H Attic! • 
to weaken its standing, then toihn : 
of survival, let alone progressing ; 
1980s, will become remote." he oil : 
A vigorous and enterprise^ & , 
and continuing education semotin 
vital in the 1980s. This reqarrti < 
massive change of heart ou iftepxtf [ - 
society, as adult education wusortn : 
patronized or insulted by those « : 
power. I 

Mr Boulter said it wort) be i i 
“marvellous innovation’ . jl ala ■ 
education was treated as ioponuut ' 
law and order by politician ; 


Reginald Bosanquet: £200,000 Bppeal 

He added that Glasgow's principal. 
Dr Alwyn Williams, had told him that 
if government was to destroy the 
universities, they would fight back. But 
there was at least a faint Tight that the 
Government was being shown the 
folly of its ways, and that the prime 
minister was becoming aware of the 
dangers of the fall-off in overseas 
students. 


Price suggests single post-school policy 


A new higher education strategy 
should be introduced to encompass the 
whole of post-school education, 
Labour MP Mr Christopher Price told 
the conference. 


whole of post-school education, tion was out of date and adult edu?a- 
Labour MP Mr Christopher Price told tion had been squeezed out. “Higher 

education must be redefined so that 


This would recognize the right of adult education is part of post-school 
adults to education and training, so education and not a voluntary activ- 
they ceased to be voluntary activities, ity," he said, 
said Mr Price, who is also chairman of Adult education was going to be 
the Commons Select Committee on important in the 1980s for a number of 


Poly backs 
plant plan 

Teesside Polytechnic is supportinga bid 
by its local authority Cleveland Coun- 
cil to attract a major £300m manufac- 
turing plant to the area from Nissan, a 
leading Japanese motor company. 
The polytechnic has sent a dossier to 


higher education. reasons, Mr Price stressed. Structural 

It would also l?ad to. greater equity unemployment, technical change and 
for adults in society as it would include incidents like the Brixton riots were nil 
a redistribution of resources within the going to have to be tackled by the 


higher education system , he suggested, service . 

Mr Price said: “Never has education Glasses should not just be teaching 
In this country gone so long without car maintenance but also how to set up 
any action on education. Since 1944 car maintenance co-operatives. Corn- 


system." ■ tern helped by Government inont* t 

The definition of post-school educa- the adult literacy campaign in Ihen? ► 

‘ m was out of date and adult edu?a- 1970s, Mr Price claimed. • 
in had been squeezed out. “Higher .. We must ta fc e steps to nib e- ! 
ucation must be redefined so that qualified people useful tosodftj* • 
ult education is part of post-school f ess we want serial cohesion » * T 
ucation and not a voluntary acliv- 1980s t0 bt . ea k down comply y 

\ s ?!r‘ „ , . said. The qualifications bamjf > 

Adult education was going to be be remnV ed so more people e» 
iportant in the 1980s for a number of make a contribution to \ 

asons, Mr Price stressed Structural adult educa tion servitti.' 
(employment, technical change and . . _ . .. .... . nottvm ■ 

adents like the Brixton riots were all Mr Price that. _ rjg 
ing to have to be tackled by the attitude to adultedua t* 
rvice. not simply os a leisure 

Glasses should not just be teaching contributing to tne 


Government and lack of power and m.tto 
authority of ministers of education, we well, 
haven't had any Education Act which Im 


Incidents like the Brixton riots could 


society. /„••• 

"But as long a^ you have i 
ment and local education 
that lake the present 
Ideological attitude they to , 
public expenditure ImWZ 


thnt lake the present 
ideological attitude they * > . 

nuhllr f»xnendilure I on* 1 


■ The, unit, based at the University .yiflessido; 
.Hospital of South Manchester under A ■■team 

. the direction of Professor John Brock- toured the 
lehurst,' professor of geriatric medi- tnelwosili 
cine, is one of only three in Britain Berwick . 
devotee! to research Into fundamental ,,V !e , v • J* 
processes of aging, : : makes Da 


■ : The grant means that the unit. PI Michael Lot 
'established in : 1974 and 1 named after pF Teesside, said 
■■ Geigy ’Pharmaceuticals, can co ntiriuc . polytechnic . could 


8TWn. field Sito< ; . ‘ round. 'Stricter rules pii financing of subsidy. . 

the unit. PS. Mi< £ oel Longwld. * hc director nurseries b.ut Sheffield University has r Vti,- i 
med after of ( .Tee«lde, said he was sur?: thd said it will not subsidize any losses, The fin mn i 

> nn vlecnnfc rnu n n nv.nn. imivirtanl ovumiiIvb nP .(l» j 


atij ivuuu uu Guuvaiiun. uiiive tui uiaimciimiLc co-upermives. v.om- put as iumk r. Ta jA* 

because of the lack of willpower of the puter training should not just be given ment nnd local education , 

Government and lack of power and in the schools, but to adults outsulc as thnt lake the present 

authority of ministers of education, we well. ideological attiuide they oo 

haven't had any Education Act which Incidents like the Brixton riots could public expenditure I cm * *« ^ 

lavs down what adults have a right to be prevented by a sufficiently respon- hope of progress In adult 

after they have left the compulsory slve and flexible adult education sys- the 1980 s, "ne warned. 1 

Younger reaphesa 

merger decision : 

the Scottish 

Younger has dc . < j ldodtQ c ^ 

-.7 ,7. yo— e- - r-.. w o 5 ,» 6| iin.an« wc mu wm a mu. Scottish Council 

sibllity for running the university The nursery is not going to break even. Education and the Scotnsj'JJjj, 

‘ *. u : “5 a institution. This prop- ity Education Centre nen- 

universities have Tourid Ways osal would mean us upgrading our believes this would prpwae^j 
rpund.;stncter rules pii finapemg of. subsidy,. national fbcus for tnej"^ 

nurseries hut Sheffield Tin vewiivW:’ .. . i., nbd 


The polytechnic has sent a dossier to 1 ■ ' 

Nissan outlining the education re- rti- 'a •- < \ . -a 

students union plans to save 

company if " mov “ 10 nursery from closure 

A -team. of Nissan representatives- ■ - v ; 

toured the area Iasi week aiid inspected . Students at Sheffield University are. union, said: "The deal, which we have 
toe two 'Sites int taglescliffe and Ingleby considering taking on the main respon- yet ro agree, means we will take a risk. 
Barwick which are on offer from sibllity for running the university The nursery is not going to break even. 


sociological and. biological processes 
Involved in agingi; — 

.. Professor Brocklehural said the unit 
wari also concerned with n number of 
other [projects - for instance tho. re- 


1980-81 deficit will be about ^“ ca . tion 1 ser ^f % JLuld lead to»^ 
This Is the same kind of deficit orMmzationsana ^ 

■ol. role in enhancitig thfe porVfoUo'ofThe ioaWng' a^> .TOmpronS this ^ Week ThJrea^e w^?,?d?nT^ih 0U « ke ; Coundl^for , Commumty^^fwv 
aes , council in, helping to laud the- highly which fnchidts asking the umverslty to SaBed two ye^« a ?°^W 

... .compotJtive cpnlrnct*.,- , me^tie current costs suchaslightlng, •JS^SSi’^i ? 0 Viu 1 !? fishS^retary’s pri^pa* adv jST 

; Tfie^ersti^se^alTeessideis n heating andrateswhilethennion' S u hef ' on\ommun 7 ty educatlon D 1 ^^ 

inn the, forefront of ncadpmle work in . ifrftkes up the difference between . fee wfrh We hav ® ah Kembcrs are apPijffiSl" 


habilUatlbn problems facing old people ; new plant . During the . Iasi- two Veari 
leaving hospitals to. go back, into the £ 100,000 has been invested itt compu 
community. Ip general tho .unit con- ter graphic^ work- The contputcr een 


v community- ip general ino umi coiy ter grapmes work, me computer een- 
■ ccntraites on Improving the duality oi tre Has 40. staff; 

,;l|fe aqd general health of peopre Tfe, dossier alfo points oiit tbe.high Sheffield ^toff .^nd " stutf 
^reaching Old age; 1 ". nurtiber^f degrea Mdibloma Sand- mounted 4, big^protest cal 
k ' , svich coursesfqrt raining siaffandthe clufiihg the : picket (na. of 

dtp very pleased - and relieved-: roie played by- 8 . full time, .industrial committees- add r a 
that CJejgy, nave. rtianaaed tofeontinue llalion 1 office i* between; the polytechnic petition*, ; 7 v 

. .their "support- to • r enh61e ,us‘ to push and; local industry, l-'.- 1 / . v . ^ A-;K^ a ! 

'• ahead with quy research,” be added. Nissan are completing the feasibility- SgPeed' wh 


>Ioma 6and 

iWf.endth 


th t+wr.. 

nSw'fe 


“Afterflll.Tve pro dll subject. to the studyona number df posable silciln 
' process of growing pld and coping Wit/i North East Englnnd ^aad Wales,, and 
the .problem$ lt .might bring, so w« wisslblyln Europo oa well.The plantiS apu.j; 
ce ftqihly howj opr work wiU ultiinqU?- Jikely .16 ,creatc 5 ,000 ,'ne,^ job^ and mapfe 
.. ly berient a ldi : pf peopIe;*.V..' v .-:;.-V-:', -f^bd'os.t regional sUppliefti ' ; !z : -.-iMf 


t-in-* nursery up to the l983 ficademicyear, eu^norts the developnFjl l ?i W nd 
‘ but qfter Aat It hopes to find a formula Lffiiv education in iSn* 1 
. (g .ensure ft'js-feept open, .hbidd. 

'• — * -< advisory and .training [. 7^1 

funded by cep 

ments and byinn}mmfr^ n ^JJ 
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North American news M 


Cuts cause social scientists to panic 


'Social scientists knew as soon as 


Ronald Reagan was elected president The White House has singled Ee* 

° ut for P ru " in8 every pocket Jjgf ‘3 

nui !..„kc,.nn n rt rhev receive from the Ot SOClfl! research. C ve .T 


menial disorders or alcohol or drug 


research support they receive from the °* social research. 

US Bovcrnment. The administrations Cookson reports. 

vised 1982 budget, issued in March, - 
confirmed their fears, with its pro- recognize that most of tl 
nosed 60 iper cent cut in the National ‘conservative’ ideas in econo 
Science Foundation s programmes in importance of ‘rational exf 
the behavioural, social and economic and the impotency of coi 
sciences- . , , macro-economic policy, the 

As social science associations have live effects of various income-support 
examined the budget in more detail programmes, the magnitude of the 
over the las* f cw wee k s • 1 net r dismay regulatory burden, and the arguments 
has increased for the White House for deregulation - all originated in or 


out tor pruning every pocket *- )nc ' m pnrtani source of social ro- 
of social rpcpurrh riiw*. folds that is targe lied for 

OI social research. LllVt elimination is the Office nf Juvenile 

cookson reports. Justice und Delinquency Prevention in 

* . - » i the Department of Justice. The 

recognize that most of the recent National Institute of Education, the 
Conservative’ ideas in economics -the prime supporter of educational rc- 
importance of ‘rational expectations' search, is to lose nearly a quarter of its 
and the impotency of conventional S74m budget and the National En- 
macro-economic policy, the disinccn- downmcnl for the Humanities, which 


iort supports qualitative and humanistic 
the aspects of the social sciences has been 
:nts asked to take a 5U per cent cut. 
i or The only hope of new funds lies in 


Otfice of Management and Budget were provided with quantitative the Dcnurtmcni of Dcfcnsc.The Pcnla- 
seems to have systematically sniffed backing by NSF supported studies. aon will receive a huge budget increase 
out virtually every pocket of financial “And arrogance, in the sense that in 1982 but has not yet decided whether 
support for social research in the those suggesting these cutsdo not seem to spend any of it on ‘people- -related’ 
federal government fnt least agencies to want to know what good economic research (the department^ * term fur 
and departments spend money on it) policy can or should be. Prof Grilichcs social and behavioural studies), 
and put each one on the hit list. told the sub-committee. They do not The soejal sciences lobby has now 
Some politically aware social scien- need more research, they geared itself lip to fight the Reaganite 
lists are reacting with what observers know the answers. The country is cuts Hundrcus of prominent social 
have called near panic or even para- embarkingon one of the largest macro- scientists, including some sympathetic 
noia. They believe themselves to be the economic experiments in our history, to ihe administration's overall pol.cies, 
deliberate target of an anti-intellectual with very little resenrch support for it, hnve been telling Congress and the 

.....nialiv# irlpnlnnu ihlil pniiolpc cn. nnd ikmi Hn nnl ivanl In Inmu hmv Un... it..!. 


conservative ideology that equates so- and they do not even want to know how 
cinl science with big government and to measure its effect, how it is doing 


social engineering, and secs almost all 
its practitioners as liberals at best -and 
crypto-communists at worst. 

Administration spokesmen deny 
that they have embarked on u vindic- 
tive political crusade against social 
research. They talk instead, in slightly 
regretful tones, of the “low priority" of 
the social sciences at a time when non- 
military federal expenditure must be 
cut drastically for the sake of the 
country's economic health. 

However President Reagan still has 


and they do not even want to know how mediii how seriously (heir disciplines 
to measure Us effect, how it is doing will |» e damaged by the dispio- 


nnd what its consequences might be! 
No one knows how much Washing- 


large sucnfices they have 


asked to aiake. 


ton really spends on (he social sciences, For example, Severn! economists 
and estimates of the total effect of whose work underlines the ad mi nisi ra- 
Prcsident Reagan’s cuts vary wildly, tion’s fiscal policies, such us Allan 
An article in tnc Wall Street Journal Meltzer of Carnegie -Mellon Univer- 
claimed that, if the administration's sity and Robert Lucas of the University 
1982 budget were to go through Con- of Chicago, point out that many right- 
— j <-■ — and monetarist 


gress unaltered, federal expenditure wing “supply-side” and monetarist 
on “social research” would arop from ideas were developed by academics 
$1 billion to $200m. Other sources, with government funds. (The only one 


country's economic health. using a tighter definition of the field, the nine American winners of the 

However President Reagan still has calculate that the government spends Nobel prize for economics who refused 
not appointed u science adviser too about $200m on research in the social to sign n protest letter against the cuts 
oversee his administration's research sciences now and would lose about half was Milton Friedman, who opposes 
policies, and there is no one in the of that under the Reagan proposals, government support for anv research.) 
White House who can really explain Willis Shapley of the American Asso- Democratic Senator Pat Moynihun. 


White House who can really explain Willis Shapley of the American Asso- Democratic Senator Pat Moynihun. 
what the government is trying to ciation for the Advancement of Sci- the former Harvard sociologist who is 
achieve In this area. Officials in the ence, who is one of Washington’s most now well-known for his neoconserva- 
Office of Management and Budget say experienced science budget analysts. live views, said that while most social 
they have let the hard sciences off with declined to give even a guestimate of scientists are political liberals their 
Utile or no cuts because the long-term the overall figure. mB|n findings are rather conservative. 


(hey have let the hard sciences ott with 
lilife or no cuts because the long-term 
future of American industry depends 
on basic research In the natural scien- 
ces and engineering; they claim to have 
wed social research, . with reluctance 
not relish, because it contributes little 
apart from intellectual satisfaction - 
»nkh, according to the Reaganite 
philosophy, ought to be suported fron 
non-government sources. 

Tnis sort of reasoning infuriates 
social scientists. Their anger has been 
^pressed most eloquently by Zvi Gri- 
Ikhes, chairman of the economics de- 
partment at Harvard university, who 
told the House of Representatives 
subcommittee on science research and 
technology: “No evidence has been 
Presented that the best economic re- 


declined to give even a guestimate oi 
the overall figure. 

The uncertainty is not only a ques- 
tion of definition, however. The NSF is 


The Reagan administration’s budget 
seemed to be based on a belief that 


perfectly open about its socinl science “the economic truth has been revealed 
programmes, but other federal agen- to us and we can close down that 

r.-JT II. c-l l inmiiru tl’e filer anna ho V he Said. 


programmes and not leave it exposed. |jeve their lobbying would not ne so 
Such subterfuge may have tempor- desperate today if they had made more 
arily confused President Reagan’s of an effort in the past to challenge ine 
bud bc t- cutters but it did not throw large bandof American politicians who 
them right off the scent. They knew for have taken cheap shots at the social 


would not be so 


example that Ihe Alcohol, Drug Abuse sciences, 
and Mental Health Administration was ^ 
a hotbed of support for social science tfL 1 


y writer Dan Oreen- 
Reagan budget "plain 
mirtsm come home to 


r v. wtai me uni ciuuuiuii is- a uuiusu ui otw r,j__i_ n.nvmlricm rnmo tifimf In 

Kirch projects are significantly less (it has traditionally funded research 

the senator from Wisconsin Whose 


*he marginal projects in biology, 
mathematics or physics." He reminded 
me. Congressmen of a study showing 
tiwt the National Science Foundation 
waded 60 per cent of grant requests in 
me physical sciences out only 30 per 
rwi in the social sciences. 

„ Proto* 50 !- Griliches said he could 
altnbute the ■ motivation for such 
selective -cut only to vindictiveness, 
ignorance and arrogance. Vindictive- 
ne», because may ot the more extreme 


fnpiftffli illnevx and drun or alcohol the senator from Wisconsin Whose 
abuse) and O MB originally wanted to oi°n*foy 

mi itc t?sflrn annual research budoet fflockwscorcsofsocial research grsnts 
Ku 4 n n lr S Offirials at Hie “ a scandalous waste of taxpayers’ 


ifnuci* that nnlv 15 oer cent of its rioicuie or soaai anu ucuuvjwu.-i ic- 

Sf S*rp 

aFSSassrq 

ordered ADAMHA to eliminate all Greenberg believes. 

funding of social science and slick The Reagan administration claims 


1 -w ** 




tress, because may of the more extreme ordered ADAMHA to eliminate all 8 . 

new economic proposals have found funding of social science and suck The Reagan administration claims 
J«le support among extablished scien- entirely to ‘biomedical’ programmes, tbai worthwhile soaal reMarch wU nol 
to** Because they have not flocked to Officials are now .working desperately die If , federal sujjportb J^jWfawn 
support them, they are perceived as to define ‘social 1 but it is already clear because, pma e cdnwratiOte ^iid 
.being captives of liberal left-wing that studies of ageing, crime, rape, foundations M l step In to rtU ine gap 
f^ogics. Ignorance, 'because this is divorce, family life and other social • Unfortunately spokesmen fOTthes« 
last not so. issues will no longer be funded unless non-governmental sources say imam- 

'h is ironic and sad that whoever they have a clear, direct connection mouslythat they cannot 
gme up with these cuts does not even with the prevention or treatment of Up for the loss of federal dollars. ; . i 

College entrance exam fails fair trading test 

■n . «... .L. .... -n.* cat 


“6-uun inio tne j fairness ot college ee unprovea oy mm n«i» 

«nlrance tests, but has asked The The commission found that intensive A 
Education Department to review the coaching could raise scorek on both cnaq 
Mues 1 raised by its reports. the malhemntical and verbal sections from 
The nnd PTC report concluded that of the SAT by 25 15 

Performance on the Scholastic ApM- scored on^a scale ifrom ^ to 800). jonci 
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atul mat Item ulScal utilities developed 


How it 
pays 
to be an 
engineer 

llie gulf In employment prospects that 
separates graduates In engineering and 
teehnlcal subjects from those in the 
liberal arts and humanities continues tn 
widen according to the latest recruit- 
ment survey hy Ihe College Placement 
Council. Engineers, who make up just 7 
per cent of Ihe 1.2 million students 
receiving, bachelors degrees this sum- 
mer, have got 63 per cent of the job 
offers reported so far. 

And their starling salaries are racing 
ahead too. Petroleum engineers, who 
are lop of the salary table again In 1981, 
are being offered an average $26,244 a 
year, 10. 1 per cent up on 1980, They are 
followed by chemical engineers with an 
average $24,276 - 12.3 per cent more 
than last year. 

The findings will bring no Joy hi 
engineering departments, which arc 
already swamped bv undergraduates. 
Professors are unable to tempi their 
brightest students lo stay on to do 
post-graduate work because Ihe start- 
ing salaries offered by Industry seem 
Irresistible. 

Students In business-related disci- 
plines have received 26 per cent of the 
Job offers reported lo the college place- 
ment council by the 184 college and 
university careers offices that take part 
In the annual survey. The blgnesl 
average salary In this group b going to 
accounting students, with $16,956 a 
year. 

The sciences accounted for 8 per 
cent of the volume of offers - mostly for 
those In computer science. Surprising- 
ly, however, the average slnrtlng salary- 
far computer specialists Is up only 6.6 
per cent to $19,968. Other physical and 
earth sciences topped this category, 
with un 18 per cent Jump to $21,912 a 
year. 

Students in the humanities and social 
sciences have received only three per 
cent of all lob offers (o date. The volume 
is so tow that the placement council has 
not released an average figure for their 
starling salaries, hut Individual uni- 
versity careers officers estimate that It 
is no more than $12,000 only half the 
level for engineers. 

Admittedly, arts and humanities stu- 
dents do traditionally receive offers 
later than scientists and engineers. But 
the delay In recruitment Is more pro* 


nlssion found that intensive "As a law enforcement agency atul m3t Item at seal utilities developed 
could raise score* on both charged with protecting the public over a lifetime if scores can be im- 
matical and verbal sections from unfair and deceptive practices, proved by a few weeks or months of j 
T by 25 points (each part is the Federal Trade Commission has coaching; the fairness of the exam if 
a scale From 2w to 800), concentrated its efforts on. assuring couching .is not equally avniluble to 
" The FTC said the Educational Test- that organizations involved ifi the everyone because uf its expense; and 
(no Service wluch constructs the SAT, ,. standardized testing industry make -full which students benefit most from 
Oitot lie College Entrance Examination and fair a,lichln S and what impact unequal 

Board, which administers it, were still coaching i»ue . the commission s final access to .such programmes may have 
nn . fuliv disclosing Ihe potential report said. "The educational policy on students’ educational opnoiluni- 
benefilspf coaching for the fet- But questions raised by the FTC * tnvcsr Hex, 
rorambsfon conceded that both organ- , hgation into Ihc coaching iMUd are ; • 

SE were now being mofe, open ones which should be addressed by . Hit Edu 
izduons were , •*-- -t-— ' those with the mand&ie and greater yet decide 


nounced this year. I Hooks as though 
large numbers of students In these fields 
will spend their first months after 
graduation searching for employment. 

Harvard considers 
sex bias claim 

Harvard University is setting up a 
special high-powered committee to 
decide whether sociologist Theda 
Skocpo) should be given tenure. It will 
take over the work of a faculty griev- 
ance committee which decided that 
jPr Skocpol was denied tenure as a - 
result of sex discrimination. 

Announcing the formation of the (id 
hoc committee .'Harvard's dean of arts 
and sciences. Henry Rusovsky. indi- 
cated that it would review not only Dr 
SkocpoVs own case but also her general 
allegation that the university's sodo- ■ 
logy department had rot seriously 
considered any woman for tenure 
during the past decade. 

Dr Skocpol, whose book States and 
Sttcial Revolutions has won two major 
awards recently, box been at Harvard 
since 1975. first as assist am profeyur 
and since 1978 as associate professor. 
The three -person grievance committee 
appointed by Dr Rosovksy decided 2-1 
that she had been “subject lo gefykr 
discrimination," although its report 
contained no specific evidence to hack - 
up the allegation. All three members of 
the committee expressed concern ab- 
out the (sociology) department's atti- 
tude to women over the past decade, : 

The new committee wilt indude 


J by 'The Education Department haa not 
rater .yet decided, whether to : (okp up> the 
" ; comntission’s recomrnendatlon to pup- 
PTC sue tha matter further. 


university president Derek Bok, u 
well. as Dean Rosovsky. T’wc Harvard: 
faculty, members, and three or four 


scholars from other Instituliotu. They 
will be aware of the national attention 
focussed on' tips ease. • 
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Overseas news. 


Change in student make-up 


from Geoff Maslcn which have been rising steadily since commonwealth award. In contrast, the 

MELBOURNE 1975, fewer students are now eligible starting salaries of engineering and 
There has been a dramatic decline in for tnem. applied science waduates who get jobs 

the proportion of Australian students The TEC report says that in 1980 in industry is A$ 14,000 or more, 
proceeding direct from school to high- fewer than half of all full-time students According to Professor Trimm, an 
er education. Between 1974 and 1980 in universities and CAEs were getting assessment of a PhD programme 
the proportion of schnol-lcavcrs going financial assistance and 80 per cent of showed that a student could now 
on to university or college of advanced what was available was means-tested, expect to lose about AS20.000 over the 
education courses fell by nearly 20 per At the same time government depart- life of his career as a result of taking a 
cent. The reduction represents a rapid ments and private industry have cut PhD. The gross disparity and the 
and substantial reversal of the trend back on the scholarships or cadetships resultant lack of PhD students was 
towards greater participation of young they once offered. having a dual effect on research: 

Australians in higher education which These changes, the commission says, academics were not able to be as 

had been going on for 20 years. are likely to have had a significant productive ns they could be, because of 

Altogether, some y.UUU students effect on the willingness of able school a shortage of students to help them, 
who might have been expected to enter leavers to undertake further full-time and the number of research areas was 
a col lege or university last year failed to study. Another factor has been greater than could be tackled, 
do so. instead, they have left school to changes in the availability ofjobs for Professor Trimm, a chemical en- 
take up jobs and in the process de- highly qualified people. The dis- gineer, said the shortage of graduates 
privcdolherschool-leavers-whowould appearance or shortages in most fields and the expansion of the chemical 
not have gone into tertiary education - for graduate employees has caused industry in Australia meant there wrs 
of work. many young people to think twice little hope of attracting Australian 

The decline in the number of young about going on to higher education, the students into PhD programmes unless 
students has been offset hy an increase commission claims. And because they there was an increase in the level of the 
in enrolments of older people entering are well qualified secondary leavers, commonwealth award. 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMOff ^ 

Court decides on 30 per 
cent pass mark for 
Untouchables 

fromA. S. Abraham 

Another blow has been struck at argued that the governE, il* ’ 
official policy of reserving seats in order was illegal in the TK? 1 
educational institutions for Untouch- court's earlier judgment t 

nhlf> ( Hnriinn\ nnH tribal candidates nonwrl nnd nnlau^L. , 


are likely to have had a significant productive ns they could be, because of 
effect on the willingness of able school a shortage of students to help them, 
leavers to undertake further full-time and the number of research areas was 
study. Another factor has been greater than could be tackled, 
changes in the availability of jobs for Professor Trimm, a chemical en- 
highly qualified people. The dis- gineer, said the shortage of graduates 
appearance or shortages in most fields and the expansion of the chemical 


do so. instead, they have (eft school to changes in the availability ofjobs for Professor Trimm, a chemical en- 
take up jobs and in the process de- highly qualified people. The dis- gineer, said the shortage of graduates 
privcdotherschool-leavers-whowould appearance or shortages in most fields and the expansion of the chemical 
not have gone into tertiary education - for graduate employees has caused industry in Australia meant there wrs 
of work. many young people to think twice little hope of attracting Australian 

The decline in the number of young about going on to higher education, the students into PhD programmes unless 
students has been offset hy an increase commission claims. And because they there was an increase in the level of the 
in enrolments of older people entering are well qualified secondary leavers, commonwealth award, 
higher education, but is still causing they find it easier than others to get One alternative was to “top up" the 
considerable concern. A recent report work, with serious consequences for award to say A$8 ,000 with grants from 
by the Tertiary Education Commission those less able. industry. Another would be to encour- 

clnims that several factors have contri- Meanwhile, at the top end of univer- age industry to send staff into universi- 

buted to the reduced demand from sides, the shortage of students doing ties for one-year masters programmes 

S uing people for higher education, doctoral degrees hns been described by in a relevant area at full salary , as is the 
ne of the more important is the fail two senior academics as a crisis for case in America, 
off in the availability of financial research. Professor Noel Svenssoti and The comments by the New South 
support for full-time study. Professor David Trimm, both en- Wales academics follow warnings by a 

For most students, the report states, gineers at the University of New South Monash electrical engineer last year, 
full-time study involves continuing Wales, blame the shortage on the low Professor Lance Endersby said Austra- 
finuncial dependence on their families level of finance available from the lia was facing a 35 per cent decline in 
or acceptance of means tested allow- commonwealth government. Post- the number of engineers graduating in 
anccs. But beenuse these allowances graduate doctorial students receive Australia in the next three years, litis 
are means tested on parental incomes about AS4.600 a year if they win a would undermine Australia s ability to 


French 
leave 
in danger 

from Guy Neave 

PARIS, 

Drastic changes are likely in French 
undergraduate studies as the diploma 
of general university studies intro- 
duced in 1973 undergoes radical altera- 
tions. A ministerial decree published 
last month provides for a massive 
increase in toe number of hours stu- 
dents must put in to obtain what is 
becoming known as the 'reinforced 
diploma \ Previously study time was in 
the order of 700 to 1,100 hours over : 
two years. Now students will have to 
work between 1,200 to 1,500 hours lo 
obtain the same qualifications. Particu- 
larly hard hit will be the social sciences, 
law, economics, language and area 
studies and the so-called sciences of 
. matter. 

- Equally significant Is the introduc- 
tion o£ more stringent conditions for 



from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

Another blow has been struck at 
official policy of reserving seats in 
educational institutions for Untouch- 
able ( Harijan ) and tribal candidates 
who are required to score lower mini- 
mum qualifying marks than those 
stipulated for aspirants competing for 
unreserved places. 

The high court of Madhya Pradesh 
state in central India has, at the request 
of a student petitioner, stayed the 
operation of tne provincial govern- 
ment's recent order laying down that 
Harijan candidates need get only 30 
per cent of the total marks at the 
pre-medical test to be admitted to the 
first year of the MBBS course. Tribal 
candidates don't have to score more 
than 20 per cent of the total marks. 

“A “general category" student, who 
had got 51 per cent of the total marks 
but was denied. admission, contended 
before the court that the provincial 
government’s order violated an earlier 
ruling by the high court in November 
last year in a similar case. 

Tne court had then drawn attention 
to regulations framed by the Indian 
Medical Council (the professional 
monitoring body for medical education 
in India) which laid down that pro- 
tected candidates must get at least 40 
per cent of the total marks to qualify 
for admission to the MBBS course, 
These rules, the court had held at the 
time, liad the force of law and were 


wuuus earner judgment. £ * 
agreed and ordered the govenJ5 1 
wait for its final decisionT™^ I 
The biggest blow-up owrmfn, i 
tions has teen in Gujarat wkS 
the immediate issue was tom £ 
fications for protected odC 
seeking admission to mS 
medical courses. Since thereE 
ly only a few seats available io 
Ized postgraduate dlscfaKnel 
pathology, reservations then* ' 
mean , as they didin Gujarat, ita R f 
students passing the l 

tion with among the hjgbett out i ' 
scored in that year are keptomoftbese 
fields. 

After months of state-wide riotui ? 
between upper-caste Hiqdusiodlh i 
touchables, the protesting id 
reservationist doctors in Gnjani bn i 
finally called off their strike Id d- ‘ 
change for official comrafoncm* 
provide more seats, higher stbcik - 
and better facilities, my Mn 
succeed in aettinareseivatitBjiiw- : 


graduate level abolished ihograo 
(the main aim of (heir protrflJ 
agitation), but they have woo <w cr 
two significant concessions vUckri 
limit the damage to profetriMltt 
dards and to thementocisiiclMto 
they believe reservations ss edwd 
so tar have done. 
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University strengthens science j 
links with new building 

Hungary’s oldest surviving higher edu- who invented the torsion batat 
cational institution, the Eotvos Lorand Hopes for the long needed us • 

University of Budapest, is to have a building were temporarily dunjwa ■ 
new science building that will combine year when, as pMoMfiegOvcnj* 
the 44 existing science "chairs” into cuts, the minismttofedacattoq^ L. 
four large departments - physics, che- culture were ' combined mi r 
mistry, biology and earth sciences, body, the new minister, w 
This Idea was widely discussed some “ ' — 


, entry to second year studies. Students 
failing to' satisfy the end of ■ year 
evaluation will not be allowed to 


UN AM - new policy of quality not quantity 

Campus population reduced 

from Enjil Zubryn former policy of admitting masses of 

niPHNAVArA students withouth any efficient selec- 
_ xr 1Tt ^“^vaw tion process. The report also pin- 
The National University of Jriexico has pointed a lack of training on the part of 
decided to reduce the growth of the academic staff, and recommended that 
student population, effective im- all lecturers should have a further 
mediately, according to the institu- degree, or at least a : broad based 
tlon’s general academic secretary, training in their speciality. 

Rodolfo Coeto Mota. The policy now 

will be not to grow In quantity but In Apart from overcrowded condl- 


two years ago in a press debate orga- 
nized by the monthly Magyar Tiiao- 
many on the future of Hungarian 


o grow in quantity but In Apart from overcrowded condl- 
aia. Last year the campus tions , UNAM faces a serious financing 
vas 300,000, and for the problem. Notwithstanding the fact that 
will not exceed 312,000 in the present year’s budget is at 
*• 17,395,000,000 pesos (£317ml, as com- 


17,395,000,000 pesos (£317m), as com- . 
pared with 11,366,000,000 pesos 
(£240m) last year, the university .will 


similar proposal put forward by- the 
Minister of Higher Education, Mme 

‘ i it p. i lCi.i _ J — ...... t ....... 


continue. They will also not be allowed population was 300,000, and for the problem. Notwithstanding the fact that 
to follow any subject they wish at the current year will not exceed 312,000 in the present year’s budget is at 
“s&sond cycle" level - effectively years found figures. n.SSS.OOO.OOOpesos^nmj.ascom- 

three ana four of university study. : .Coeto Mota denied tjiqt planned pared with 11,366,000,000 pesos 
These developments have long been cutbacks in student adnjiisslpn^ will (£240m) last year, the university .will 
on the cards. In the middle of February have violent repercussions because of have to exercise extreme care in shaf- 
the National Council for Higher tht tremendous demand for higher ing out funds, due mainly to high 
Education and Research voted down-a' education in Mexico. The government inflation, and the recent salary in- 
similar proposal put forward by- the Is continuing a policy of urgfng students creases won by academic and adminis- 
Minister of Higher Education, Mme to; vse regional facilities to ease the ■ trative personnel. On the global basis, 
J Alice Saunier-beitS. Her proposal whs; over-population at UNAM and other : and indicative of the broad expansion 
• tf anything, even more draconian. It private institutions in the Mexico Gty of education in Mexico . the Ministry of 
provided for an examination body one and Valley of Mexico area.. Education reported a “conservative’’ 

of whose tasks would have been to The decision to limit student growth need for more than 400 billion pesos 

* mik * WjWtoty - P'?F),br,W83.'Wlth,ti)towe than 

never -strictly adhered to -up till ,hOW\- and Dr JeSus Kuhnate Rodriguez, com- . double the present budget . Tne educa- 
■' washconditlonorenteripgsecondyear missioned to undertake a study, re- fional budget this year is 'at 196 billion 
studies. ' . . yealed jhe existence of 1 "grave!' defects pesos for a total; student population 

: The national epundi’s reaction was m academic standards .due to over- tffom primary to university levels) of 
predictable. The reinforced diploma, crowd ed classrooms, the result of the 21.7 million, 
though: originally conceived for one ; : • ■ " ■ ■ ■ ■ « — , — - — - — 


universities. 

The Ministry of Education and Cul- 
ture stresses, however, that the need 
for such a building was recognized in 
official circles long before the debate 
took shapO - a claim which the 
academics are willing to concede them, 
since the government is prepared to 
finance the building- at a time when its 
whole budget is being drastically cur- 
tailed. 

The university, which dates from a 
< foundation of 1635 at Nagyszombat 


J Alice Saunler-beitS. Her proposal whs; 

• tf anything, even more draconian. It- private Institutions in the Mexico Gty of education in Mexico .the Ministry of 
provided for an Examination body one and Valley of Mexico area. . Education reported a “conservative” 

of whose tasks would have been to The decision to limit student growth need for more than 400 billion pesos 
qnsure ’that arte ndaqce^ at. lectures - w “ K^After Dr, M wqQs MqsbipsHy . p,9ra) fpr,W83 i; wIth,thu®ftre than 
never strictly adhered to up till t hOW- - and Dr JeSuB Kufnate Rodriguez, com- .. double the present budgetVTne educa- 
was b condition of entering second year missioned to undertake a study, re- fipnai budget this year is 'at 196'bitlion 


pesos for. a total; student population 
gom. primary tp university levels) of 


(now Trnava, in Czechoslovakia) has a 
long association with science. Even 
before the .transfer to Buda, it had 
acquired an observatory and a faculty 
of medicine, while the Ratio Educa- 
tlonis — the educational law of 1777 
which made the transfer necessary - 
established chairs of agronomy and 
applied -mathematics, and stipulated 
tne need for a natural history collec- 
tion, collections of physical and mech- 
anical apparatus, Rna a site for agri- 
cultural experiments. 

Yet the faculty of science itself only 
became indapendentfrom that of ph'll- 
osriphy jn 1949; while in the following 
year, the new science orientation was 
stressed by-renaming the university In 
honouf ofDr Lorana Eotvos, A former 
rector of the university, and a physicist 


ooay, me new ; 

Pozsgoi coming from the smw , 
culture ministry. . . j 

The new minister, ihowre',«® i 
to have fully reregnladi)l» JJJ j 
of the new building; which m ) 
permit the teacnina j? 

considerably streamlmed ww bmj 
inter-disciplinary studles^jwj r ; 
bring some useful spm-offt ^ f ; 
sharing of expensive Wjenjj 
ment between several W™ | 

chBirS ' I 

What precise part 1 

w/ll play in the future ofHg^ | 
science is less clear butJgjK f 

“rtalnly tob»*SS&| 


the Hungarian Oort 

Cnnnlrlna Ht the faVOStOlW 1 a- 


wouia do no - ibe 

even a slight 
number of research 

balance between acadeyW^ 

'jssawsas s 
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ireePific univeralty - the new fbunda- UmiM/vnAAvtoi 
tion at Cone in Corsica - has become xrUrUPCallS 
part of n contest of wills between " f 

. academics nnd the minister. ■ front John Walshe ; . J . Worcester College, Oxford remarked 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1.S.8I 


The polytechnic end of the telescope 


Buoyancy and bleakness are the con- 
tradictory keynotes of polytechnic fi- 
nances in the spring of 1981, according 
to a special survey conducted by The 

THE* . . . . 

Buoyancy - particularly in terms of 
the very healthy demand from students 
for polytechnic courses which this 
survey reveals and to a lesser extent of 
the very considerable progress that 
most polytechnics have made towards 
a more productive use of academic 
staff (incidently without the threat of 
compulsory redundancies looming 
quite as large as many scare stories 

have suggested- 

Bleakness - in terms of budgets that 
are plainly inadequate even to cover 
existing commitments, of still substan- 
tial "topping up” by local authorities 
which will become increasingly diffi- 
cult under Mi Hese l tine’s harsher rate 
support grant regime, of the substan- 


tig! but one hopes not irreversible 
decline in the number of overseas, 
students. 

A short questionnaire was sent to the 
directors or the 30 polytechnics. Thir- 
teen replied, several enclosing extra 
Information and commenls. Hie de- 
tailed reports of the answers lo each 


Question 1. How large was the Increase 
In Income (In percentage terms) that 
vour polytechnic would have required 


(lililWMrtT 

question appear below. 

The main conclusions of the survey 
were: 

• Polytechnic budgets have been cut 
far below the level necessary to meet 
existing commitments and there has 
been no serious attempt on the part of 
the Government to stick to a policy of 
even-handedness between the uni- 
versity and the non-university sectors. 

• Many local uuthorilies, pre- 
eminently Inner London and some 
northern councils, still make substan- 
tial contributions to polytechnic 
budgets over and above the allocations 
made in the pool. 

9 The nuniber of students enrolled in 
polytechnics continues to rise despite 
talk of a declining age participation 
rate nationally. However the increase 
has been in full-time and undergradu- 
ate courses; part-time nnd postgradu- 
ate numbers have tended to stagnate. 

• All polytechnics have registered 
substantial improvements in stnff pro- 


Peter Scott reports on the results of a 
special THES survey on funding 


declivity. Hut any further attempts by 
Government to increase the pace will 
inevitably lend to compulsory redun- 
dancies. 

The mood in the polytechnics 
appears to be one of dogged deter- 
mination. A typical continent came 
front Dr George Tolley, principal of 
Sheffield City Polytechnic. ! ic wrote: 
"Because of very tight margins, stan- 
dards will be maintained with great 
difficulty as further cuts are made. The 
outlook is hlcak. Machinery for change 
is sluggish.” 

Dr R. F. M. Rnhins. director of 
Plymouth, was a little more optimistic, 
lie wrote: “'l lie general impression is 
that although a number of polytechnics 
have serious financial problems, the 
minority, although finding things very 
difficult, arc managing to operate 
without significant redundancies, 
although staff-student ratios must be 
rising .substantially and expenditure on 
equipment nnd consumables is at a 


vour polytechnic would have required 
in 1980/81 to cope with existing and 
planned commitments? 

Question 2. What was the actual In- 
cre&5e/decreaso in income according to 
your calculations? 

The purpose of these two questions 
was to discover how much extra 
polytechnics required for “stand-still' 1 
budgets (the rough equivalent of the 
level funding promised but never quite 
delivered to the universities), now 
much they were actually given, and so 
to measure the gap, which in turn 
would give some mcftcatlon of how far 
the Government had departed from its 

E aclaimed policy of even-handedness 
tween the two sectors. 

Although the answers cannot be 
strictly compared because the ques- 
tions were interpreted in . different 
ways and the price bases for 
polytechnic funding have always been 
treacherous, a clear picture emerges. 
n»re is a ynwning gap. between what 
polytechnics needeojust to stand still 
rad what they actually received. Tees- 
side, for example, a candidate for 
preferential treatment if there ever was 
we among the polytechnics, needed 
an extra 8 per cent but only received 1 
per cent more (even though Cleveland 
topped up the pool allocation by more 
Uian half a million pounds). 

■J’ 01 was Teesside's unhappy pre- 
°re«nent unique. Wolverhampton 
needed an extra 52 per cent (In cash 
.re rats) but only got 30 per cent. Preston 
needed almost 16 per cent extra but 
received only 9 per cent. For Leeds, 
ae JP , ‘® a generous maintaining local 
outhonty, the equivalent figures Were 
?» Per cent and 15 per cent. Even PNL 
P rote ctfve embrace of the ILEA 
“CeaedlS per cent, although a planned 
' n teaching staff would have 
^daced this slightly, and received 13.7 
Per cent. - 

«*t°n was perhaps more fortun- 
The polytechnic needed : an- iti- 
erease °[ g per cent on its 1979/80 
™dgeiof £11.7m and actually received 
1 oi. Plymouth top came out 
MSonablyweil. An Increase of 4.9 per 
«»ni was needed on a previous total of 
• j^maiid^O.Odp was received (but 
i^poo of this were debt charges). 

. t * s budget also was not too 
oiWstrous. Two per cinl 6xlra was 
^ed and £559,000 was received (the 
■ '""SO total was over £15m). 
mirfiJW 05 * 1 ® ends of the spectrum of 
ul?™ ne seem to have been two 
SJ25*: 1 nelghbpurs. Leicester 
J7 per cent more but had to do 
IiuvIm 1 ■^ m * e5s (mitigated by extra fees 
Jtemes). Trent needed only i.2:per 
to Stand still but feceived 

•K5t ancethat ’ an increase ° f2 - ? 

Mi ®y Kowmuch, l/gt fall, has 
E-ftWnfaB local authority sup- 
gJljwte^jiilEwMbt 1 made throbgh 

4nwfc1r because 
■ atUl have courses that 

'•?? 80 be paid 
t by local authorities directly if they 


are to run at all. But the answers 
revealed the considerable extent to 
which most local authorities have 
cushioned their polytechnics front the 
full extent of the austerity envisaged by 
the DES. 

Sheffield’s basic allocation from the 
pool was supplemented by between 
£1 .5m and £2.om, and Trent's by £2m. 
Wolverhampton received £1.3nt extra, 
while Teessidc received an extra 
£580,000 from Cleveland, or 5.5 per 
cent of its total budget. In the case of 
Plymouth the budget of the 
polytechnic was split 83 per cent from 
the pool and 17 per cent from the local 
authority. 

Coventry (Lanchester) was given an 
extra £300,000, £I0Q,OU0 less than 
Kingston, and Leicester only £157,000 
coupled with the stem nnd ungenerous 
warning to reduce this “overspending" 
wherever possible. 

Among the most fortunate were 
those polytechnics maintained by high- 
spending Labour authorities. Leeds’ 
budget was supplemented “to the same 
extent as if tne pool had not been 
capped”. The five ILEA polytechnics 
were perhaps in the most favourable 
position of all because County Hall in 
its generous paternalism does not re- 
gard the pool allocations in determin- 
ing the appropriate level of finance for 
its polytechnics. This good fortune was 
described with variable gratitude in the 
answers, by PNL as “not known" and 
by South Bank as "fully”. 

No precise overall figure is possible 
for the amount by which polytechnic 
budgets have been protected by local 
councils. The picture is complicated by 
other colleges offering Higher educa- 


E oolable and non-poolable courses. 

ut a rough calculation suggests that 
polytehnlcs received between £10m 
ana £20m more from local authorities 
than the Govememt had allowed for in 
its determination of the capped pool - a 
not insignificant premium in troubled 
times. 1 . •. v . 

Question'*!. How many students enrol- 
led In your polytechnic ait the beginning 
of the current academic year, and how 
docs this compare with the number |n 
1979/BO? ■ 

The answers to this question success* 
fully nailed the tie that student demand 
has begun to stutter after 25 years of 
continuous growth, and especially In 
the polytechnics and colleges. All the 
polytechnics which replied reported a 

C wth in the number of students, nnq 
nost cases this growth was substan- 
tia! and was spread across all categories 
of work, full and part-time, under- 
graduate and postgraduate. On urn 
evidcnc on is lefi wondering whether 
the global APR rates produced by the 
DES huve any more real relation to 
actual student demand. thtm the RPI 
and its mutations have to the rale of 

This year, the 12 polytcchpifa which, 
gave useful answers enrolled 5/jbi 
full-time equivalent students, L jog}- ; 
pared With ■54,954 Fresjn W9/80. 
This increase of almost 3,000 FTEsm a 
single year represents a. peteentag? 


critical level." 

Mr David Bethel. Leicester's direc- 
tor iiiul u former chairman of the CUP. 
drew Itnmilcr conclusions. He found 
pnlvtechnics “in a pretty sorry slate 
and m desperate need nf ccntr.il plan- 
ning'ratiuna]i7(ition. There can be nc» 
fat left in the system and the standards 
of service are dropping." But he 
added: "I hut is not to say that 
academic standards arc necessarily at 
risk.” 

“Muddled and unsatisfactory" was 
the verdict on the financial condition of 
the polytechnics nationally delivered 
by Dr n. W. Mae Down II. director of 
the Polytechnic of North londnn. He 
said thut major reform of the local 
authority planning and funding struc- 
ture was long overdue. 

A consensus opinion was prnhnhly 
expressed by Dr Norhcrt Singer. 
Thames' director, when he wrote: 
“The polytechnics, ns a group, even the 
most generously funded have never 


had n great deal of ■frit*, ft seems quite 
unjustifiable in the face of increasing 
student numbers, to subject them to 
the sort of arbitrary economics which 
have been imposed and which appear 
to have no basis in any objective 
analysis of unit costs, actual needs, or 
any other discernible criteria.” 

The message of the survey seems to 
he that the polytechnics are in the 
process of absorbing just about as many 
cuts as they can before academic 
standards themselves arc threatened: 
that the substantial gain in productivity 
that hns already been achieved would 
he put in jeopardy by excessive cuts 
which demanded compulsory redun- 
dancies or a significant scale-, and that 
so far as the polytechnics ihemselves 
arc concerned, the student expansion 
is continuing whatever the contrary 
view from the wrong end of the 
telescope in Elizabeth House. 

The financial pusitiun of the 


polytechnics is very serious but not yet 
desperate, (recording to this survey. 
But if a hull is not called soon to further 


cuts, a similar THES survey in 1982 
might produce a depressing report of 
declining academic standards and 
shrinking opportunities fot students. 
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Dr George Tolley (Sheffield); Mr David Bethel t Leicester); Dr David MacDmv all (North I.ondun). 
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increase of 4.8 per cent. Kingston was 
a typical example - a slight increase in will hc~ H.84, and next year 
the number of students com bine with a risen loti. The pattern at 
more substantial decrease in the num- similar -K in the present ses 
ber of staff leaching them. academic year, and 9.5 ill 1*J 

PNL enrolled 2IW more full-time sparkling improvement in 
students and 100 more part-timers, however, is helped by the fi 
Trent registered a particularly large out of teacher education st 
increase in full-time students of mure early retirement scheme, 
than 400, pushing up the polytechnics in most places the story i 
FTE total from 7,455 to 7,897. At Trent - 9.5 now and a stead 
Leeds full and part-time totals in- meni over the next three ye 
creased by just under 200. ton - 9.7 with a stead 

At Teesside the number of full-time planned: Plymouth 9.1 ri 
students rose by 7 per cent in a single next yeur (when il will be hi 
year and there was an only slightly Sheffield - an already ef 
smaller increase in the number of rising to a super-efficient 11 


In most places the story is the same. 
Trent - 9.5 now and a steady improve- 
ment over the next three years: Kings- 


graduate students also took place, the 
farmer increasing by 8.4 per cent and 
the latter decreasing by 19 per cent. 
The same shift seems (0 have taken 


year ago its SSR was 7.95. this year it ability to recruit enough students, 
will he K.84, and next year it wifi huve Redundancies would only become 
risen lo 9. The pattern at Preston is necessary if inure students were nut 
sintiiar-H in the present session .9 next recruited over the next three or four 
academic year, and 9.5 ill 1982/83. This years. At Leicester the prospect 
sparkling improvement in efficiency, seemed more immediate: "If our esti- 
however, is helped by the final phasing mates for 19S2-H3 are reduced, turn- 
out of teacher education staff, and an pulsory redundancies would be inevit- 
early retirement scheme. able.” 

In most places the story is the same. One responding polytechnic, which 
Trent -9.5 now and a steady improve- no doubt prefers to be anonymous, 
ment over the next three years: Kings- put it more flamboyantly - 
ton - 9.7 with a steady increase ’-Yesterday? '.!?’■ 
planned: Plymouth 9.1 rising to 9.6 Question 7. How many overseas stu- 
next yeur (when il will be held steady); dents are enrolled In your polytechnic 
Sheffield - an already effecient 9.6 and haw does this total compare with 
rising to a super-efficient 1 1. 1 by 1982. the previous year? 

Both PNL. and Teesside at the outsides Eleven polytechnics gave useful 
of the spectrum plan (o move to more answers to this question. In 1979/80 
productive SSRs, the former over the they enrolled a total of 4,496 students 
next two years, the latter to 9.2 over from overseas, and in the present year 
three years. this total has been cut by 374 to 4.1 22. 

This rapid and substantia] improve- This represents a decrease of 8.3 per 
meiit in productivity, of course, is cent, wntch is perhaps less catastrophic 
based on assumptions about funding than had been feared or the public 
that may prove to be optimistic. The statements of some polytechnic 
danger u that, impressive as they are, ‘ spokesman might suggest, nut the 
the Government will want more -and Government’s “high-fee” policy for 
so place the process in jeopardy. overseas students has only just begun 
Question 6. At vrhal stage would your 10 bite. 

polytechnic hare tb consider making There was no consistent pattern, 
academic staff compulsorily rvdun- Indeed one polytecbnic, Plymouth, 
dant? actually enrolled more overseas stu- 

As local education authorities, not the dents this year (399 compared with 374 
polytechnics themselves, nre the ein- in 1979/60), Surprisingly the big Lon- 
ployers of polytechnic lecturers, this don polytechnics oJhso seem to have 


creased by just under 200. ton - 9.7 with a steady increase 

At Teesside the number of full-time planned: Plymouth 9.1 rising to 9.6 
students rose by 7 per cent in a single next year (when il will be held steady); 
year and there was an only slightly Sheffield - an already effecient 9.6 
smaller increase in the number of rising 10 a super-efficient 11. 1 by 1982. 
part-timers. At Plymouth the growth in Both PNL. and Teesside at the outsides 
the number of full-time students was of the spectrum plan to move to more 
even more impressive - an increase of productive SSRs, the former over the 
399 over the previous year, a rise of next two years, the latter to 9.2 over 
over 13 per cent. But the number of three years. 

part-time students actually fell mar- This rapid and substantia] improve- 
ginally in the 12-month period. ^ meiit in productivity, of course, is 
At Wolverhampton full-time stu- based ort assumptions about funding 
dents were up by more than 200 while that may prove to be optimistic. The 
part-time numbers remained static. At J 9 ’ c 

Sheffield it was the same pattern, 
almost 300 more full-time students and 


danger is that, impressive as they are, 
the Government will want more - and 
so place the process in jeopardy. 
Question 6. At what stage would your 
polytechnic have 16 consider making 
academic staff compulsorily redun- 
dant? 

As local education authorities, not the 
polytechnics themselves, nre the em- 


ployers 


of polyte 

place at both Thames and the South was not realty a fair question. But the been' quite successful in keeping up 
Bank, although to a smaller degree, replies received indicated that this was their overseas student numbers. PNL, 
An overall picture emerges of stu- not only, an area of exceptional sensi- for example, enrolled almost as many 


chnic lecturers, tills 


exceptional 


An overall picture emerges of stu- not only an area of exceptional sensi- far example, enrolled almost as many 
dent deiMRrifor pojytedmio education rivity; which was to be expected, but, . this year a* last (76) compared with 
which is noth encouraging and disturb- more sufprisingly, that in many institu- 773), and South Bank was almost as 
ing. It is clear that regular full-time tions.tt was a rather more distant successful (534 compared with 580). 
degree courses continue Jo popular eventuality than some scare stories Even Kingston, with 323 compared 
whatever opportunist : doom-- have suggested. • with 344, held up well. :In fact only 

sters in the DES and in the universities Sheffield's was a typical reply (“Im- Thames, which enrolled 290 this year 

insist to the contrary. But there is in posslble'io answer. 'Natural wastage', compared with 35U the year before, 
these onswers just a whisper of a including early retirement schemes, suffered a significant decline in the 
suspicion that the most distirtejive parts would allow us to shed something like number dt ov erseas stude nts. 
or polytechnic higher education; part (0 per cent of staff over the next two Outride London it was a similar 
time and post-experience courses, ore years”. However many polytechnics story. Leeds, Coventry (Lanchester), 
being hit by Ihe cuts. confined themselves to the.cqulvnfem Preston. Leicester, and Trent, nil held 

Question 5. Whjti Is your overall staff of no comment. 1 their numbets steady or suffered only 

student ratio, and how Is it planned lo . Others were more, gloomy. Ply- slight declines. Sheffield (dawn 64 to 


or polytechnic higher education; part 
time and post-experience courses, are 
being hit by the cuts. 


Question 8. VVhnt Is your overall staff of no common!. 


10 per cent of sfaff over the next two 
years”. However many polytechnics 
confined themselves to the cquivafent 


student ratio, end how Is II planned (0 
change? 1 

Present ratios varied from; 7.6 (Tees- 
side) to U).03 (PNL) with almost every 
COmbinatlpn and complication. In be- 
tween, so:. giving some iden of the 


. Others were more, gloomy. Ply- 
mouth admitted that “further cuts of 
the order impli erf this year would cause 
us lo consider making academic staff 
redundant”, and Preston commented: 


183) nnd Wolverhampton (down 48 to 
192) wore hit harder, but only Teesside 
(414 compared with a previous year's 
;iotal of 3Z5) suffered a serious decline 


morass into which so many tuiit-cosiers 
have fallen. But (he second half Of Ihe 
questiop evoked a predictably unani- 
mous response, SSRs ore: 1 going up 


“We must be very neur; to compulsory ami thls nicy have been exceptional 
redundancies if there ore further cuts. ' 1 because of both the troubled history uf 
However, at the optimistic end of the polytechnic in the period 1977-79 
the spectrum PNL stated confidently; and the unusually high total pf overseas 
“This Is not > d problem on nresenf students by the standards of most 


(North London), and as fastus prnctic- planning.” This new, with some qunh- provincial polytechnics . ; 
able. '• The message is * that the fications. seemed to bp shared by the , Sq the overall picture thatemei*6sis 
polytechnics dra io the middle of n other iLEA polytechnlfca tliat repiietL : of a Binnificant but perhaps. no? yet 
great leap forward tq efficiency. . , Teesside sees' the question of jxnolbtd irreversible decline in the number of 
A typical example is Leicester, A redundancies oaclotely lmke^wfljti its overseas students. 
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Simon Midgley meets the beleaguered but resilient 
secretary-general of the Arts Council 

Sir Roy’s ring of confidence 

"Noonewhoappreciates Henry Moore 
could bear to live with a plastic heron!" 

Direct, uncompromising and invari- 
ably humorous, the secretary-general 
of the Arts Council does not mince his 
words: 


THET1MES HIGHER E DUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Sir Roy Shaw's response to a 
suggestion by Marghanita Laski that 
“high art" should hot be forced on 
those who lack the taste for it is 
typically forthright. 

This slightly flinty and not easily 
ruffled self-assurance is hard won. It is 
one of the most striking characteristics 
of the son of a Sheffield steelworker 
who made it from the wrong side of the 
wrong street. 

Paradoxically, this apparent certain- 
ty of conviction is constantly undercut 
by a nuckishly irrepressible fondness 
for self-mockery. Or, to put it another 
wny, tin secretary-general giggles a lot. 

This refusal to take himself too 
seriously, engaging and disconcerting 
by turns, also prevents vet another 
persona - this one slight l y school- 
masterly - from achieving more than 
transitory pre-eminence. 

Earlier this month in his spacious 
office overlooking Green Park the 
ironic daemon was, for the most part, 
in the ascendant. 

More than six feet tall and big-boned 
with it, there, is something slightly 
incongruous in the sight of such a 
substantial presence carefully decant- 
ing tea into china cups while calmly 
recalling his steady, if unspectacular. 
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bashed in nose", more like a prize 
fighter's trainer). More like a prize 
fithter’s trainer than what, he con- 
veniently forgot to mention. 

“We are a lough breed to get where 
we are now," Sir Roy says of himself 
and another long-standing friend, 
Richard Haggard, warden of Gold- 
smith's College and the author of The 
Uses of Literacy. 

“None of it has fallen into my lap. A 
working class lad with no future. I haye 
had to oe resilient." 

Bom into a family without cultural 
or educational aspirations at the end of 
the First World war, he went to the 


A provost 
called 
from the 
Bar 

The new provost of City of London 
Polytechnic, Mr Michael Edwards, is a 
rarity among the latest generation of 
directors. 

While the trend elsewhere has been 
to promote a senior educator or admin- 
strator to fill the retiring director's 
shoes, City has picked a total outsider 
with only the briefest and most remote 
professional connexions with post- 
school education. 

When practising at the Bar at the 
outset of his varied career, Mr Ed- 
wards taught evening classes at 
CTapham College of Commerce. Since 
1960 he had worked away Itom the 
courts, concentrating on manage 
ment. 

He had chosen the Bar deliberately 
because of its highly individualistic 
nature and its contacts with people. 

After five years practising as a 
barrister, some disillusion set in. “I 
wanted to do something which de- 
pended entirely on me as an individual 
and that is why I chose the Bar. But I 
found it had its limitations. 

“A barrister is not like a family 
doctor or solicitor. At the Bar you are 
more like a consultant in the National 
Health Service. You see your client 
once and you do not know whether the 
lad you got off when he was charged 
with wounding someone goes on to 

and eventually Sir Roy’s health gave experience needs to be diluted to make prison** UCCCSS ° r CIK * S 

way. it acceptable to the “masses". The real y He left the Bar for a five-vear stint 

Fortunately “the warden of an adult challenge he says, recalling the words helninn to draft lephlatinn as Assistant 
education body, the Sheffield Eduea- of Richlrd Hoggart, is to # get across" 

dtaliram l ^innud«wro °, f T T Wi,h<m * “* llln " 0Ut ” refthril^atdvdissansBed “° 

term a, a Quakir eolfege in B^g" Although he has. always been in- ™ SS^slSng 
ham - Woodbrooke.!' terested in the arts it was not until he /iE* v™ 

ss-isysAsaM SsiSfiH&s 
- -*i , atsaatessev" 


.**- had me inspiriting task nf 
lying out theexereisedeapite 
ly-expressed view that the Sg™ 
gravely mistaken. P “cy*u 

“I was involved in sellina 
ments not to the British privaiS 
but to overseas purchaseSs, som£ 
pur competitors, to raise ten. df K 
lions of pounds which would be K 
less than a week. 05,8 

‘■Ithoughtthetimebadcomeiogo- 

BSC s new chairman, Mr I a X 
Gregor, encouraged him tostay oZ 
find something else to do "2 
slimmed down corporation. 

“But I felt no sympathy for i 
situation in which investments sfa 
had been built up over up to 50 veanh 
different parts of the world, wHUy 
given us not only dividends humeri, 
ence and unique contacts mb 
steel makers, were being di^r 

Having decided to leave he 
started looking for an alternative m 
was then that he applied to fr 
polytechnic. “The more I saw of b& 
more interested [ became.” But heti 
confesses to surprise when the job mi 
offered to him. 

One advantage he will have onruy 
academic appointment is his freedom 
from the thrall of a given disriptine oi 






protection of a favoured department u 
the expense of another. 

He accepts the future for 
polytechnics in general amf City u 
particular is unlikely to be free dm 
problems. 

While not subscribing to the absolu- 
tist doctrinaire vocationally express- 
ed in some quarters, he believes H a 
necessary to recognise reality and 
appreciate that nearly every student 
will have to earn a living on leaving 
higher education. 


go on to Manchester University where 
he read philosophy and German. 

On graduating he started freelancing 
as a worker's Educational Association 
lecturer. It was to be the start of a 
life-long association with adult educa- 
tion which was to culminate many 


only a small cog in the machine." 

It was around this time that he met In 1960 he was approached to join 
Arnold Wesker who was trying to Courtaulds, the textile giant, as deputj 
make the arts more accessible to legal advisor and was almost ira 


Arnold Wesker who was trying to Courtaulds, the textile giant, as deputy 


workingjpeople by setting up an arts mediately caught up in the historic 
centre, Centre 42. take-over battle with ICI, working 

a • n cl, closely with Sir Frank Kearton, later 

f hnSfi Courtaulds' cliairman, who successful- 

SS« ’V ,ed resistance to.ICI's bid. Their 

blessed with the unenviable task of ivilliihnriiflnn mntlnn»rl uitimi A/fr Prl. 



Michael Edwards: newmanatlhfO?- 


local grammar school. Staying on lon- 
ger than most of his contemporaries 
(some of whom were meanwhile bring- 
ing home 30 shillings a week. - an 
economic fact that did not escape his 
■■ mother’s envious attention), the onset 
of a serious abdominal illness at the age 
of 18 ensured that be missed the 
university entrance examinations, 


It was in retrospect! (he first ot P U1 
several critical cross-roads in his . life.- from 
Foregoing this more auspicious and . 
less hazardous avenue to middle class * n b *1 
respectability and professional prefer- ODCrtl 
ment. Sir Roy was forced! at least mhmm 
- initially, to take the harder road of Attrac 
worldly experience :. and part-time ^ p^j 
study. Thomas 


account of Sir Roy’s vital statistics Is his 
conversion to Roman Catholicism in 
1958. 

“I reasoned my way into the church 
and reasoned my way out," he says; 
adding with a chuckle “I know that my 
second reasons .were better than my 


The council is under fire 
from the right for sup- 
porting oiitrg forms and 
from the left for allocat- 
ing substantial sums to 


'countries “I. is sometio.es —g*** 
™ * tI0n8 Interest Jn education. anx i ous to build their own man-made tomers are the banks, the hhbwx* 
The first six years of his secretary- fibre companies, the industrial fa 00 M 

generalship have not, as he might have While continuing to work in the whom our students will work- y 
put it, been “a cushy berth.” As firm’s legal department he was “I do not go along K 


generalship have not, as he might have 

put if, been “a cushy berth.” As min a icgm ugjjmuiicul iic wna 
Richard Hoggart has said, there is a appointed commercial and financial 
“crisis of relativism" in the arts today director of the fibre plant export 
and the Arts Council is right in the *nh#idlnri«:. 
cenhe of it. . 


cannot treat people m thouffl'^g 
were products. I believe it 
student who is the 
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• A long- and, rigorous 'matriculation 

r ilrf * nov Y a liberal agnostic: He ' also -‘has amy, tor the mantier; in which the 
a copyholder, the lowest form of Hw seven children. : ’ . » . decision was taken and way in which 

irt a printinR Works fsomeone who • y the pews was, announced. . ; . 

leader checks tih heSadtt brief spetias s^nfneariy n Ck H^ 8t ^ ,ly 9 w 'l 1 * Sffti A buddi f n h 8' aa ^ s 'P BC «. centtcbuidlngsfoH due.^^ 

a publicity assistant in a 1 newspaper dn wears working In the renions the ■ ^®I d poodnjan was chair-; British Airways, and others, which are But there is still a fe huikEst- 

SirRo? risgistered as a conscientious * . monity And ^ .V-.wfl ,had^ a good Idea f'lf I am right in ‘'baMPjJSgi 

obiectoK Despite beihg Ineligible to He ls passionately convint^d that could discern quality Ip the atte fne.task he carried out rinstihitions themstdves 

sewVbn-med&l grounds he^ Twisted, education; Is. the ; way. in Wh&h: the • when we : saw i|.-- :• ; ' • :• , * :■ need, why ^Jh^cogWL. 


Attracted for intellectual reasons by 
tiie philosophy of theologians like 
Thomas Aquinas and St. Augustine, 
he left in 19o8 “driven out by the papa! 
encyclical on- contraception,” He ,is 
now a liberal agnostic. He also -has 
seven children. 1 : 


allocating substantial sums to opera, 
ballet ana symphony orchestras - acti- 
vities that are regarded as elitist and 
irrelevant because only accessible to a 
“privileged” minority. ; ' ' 


“It is sometimes suggested oato* 
tomers are the banks, the iw®*?* 
companies, the industrial Rnm 
whom our students will wort- _ ‘ 


r — subsidiaries. student who is the cuslomcr 

cenhe of it. . In 1967 he was sounded out' by a we have to work very closer • 

On the onehand the council isunder fa "f* barrister ^on the organising com- prospective employ 
fire from the right for supporting new P a ?"8 th « way for the nationa- what the oprwrtimities are aq» 

outre forms of art (and sometimes for llsatI ? n ® f the Industry .and was type of training is going nwg* 
subsidising “political art") and on the SJSW P, u ” uade d to Join the infant But we ^^olngthatiwi 
other it § attacked by the left for B ritish Steel Corporation to set up its benefit of the employer , 
allocating substantia] sums to opera, legal department, a challenge he could student.” „, nr _ rtcc intbeQiT : 

Kaii-» u — — not resist despite his reluctance to Without a direct presenceiniu^ . 

leave Courtaulds. Itself, close to the firms ^ 

He describes himself still as “neut- many of its students am ora . 
ral" in his attitude to nationalisation, polytechnic would lose- mw 
. but ! has a number of pungent obsef- strength, A welcome 

5SS valionsto mate about the mechauiam shottfy before Mr "Hrf. 


irt a printing works (Bomeone who 

literally holds the copy while the proof. Travelling slowly then bjr an un- 
reader checks 10, he nad a brief spoil as fashionable route Sir Roy spent nearly 
a publicity assistant in ajiewajpaper 40 years: working In the regions - the 


/ When the Mcona worm war spmea adults.- - . 

, Sir Roy Vegistered as a console niious i i 

lobjectofs Despite -being Ineligible to .He j* passionately convinWd that 
serve on medfal grounds he Inristed, eduai ion js , the^way^ in which: the 

ui ■: ■ ttMai” nf Ihp. uinrlrl c mlluMl Aa rf- 


fuiwo 1I|C GUUWIUUII ' UI gnml mnwncne ■ 

partMuly working tita 5,^, iJporKo the ilfe of 
'V. mnnity and . . 'we had . a a 
passionately con vihtid that that we could dlscpih quality! 
Is. the way in Which the we;s*w l\», f. ;. > 


S?«j L W P ui'u Labour .Government’s scheme for the nightmare that the P9 1 y tc ^ f nmod*’ 
* n which publit utilities, and has hardly been lose,the greater part of 
pounced. . . developed at all when it has been tion '.as expensive leases on 
back wistfully on the appUed to ship -building, aerospace, centre buiaings foil ri ue - . at its mikr 
Goodman was chair-: British Airways, and others which are But there is still a fpar t* 1 ® * .-yi 
Lee Minister for the international businesses .hot public uti-‘ City presence, its Moorgare v ^ 
sftys, there was "a Httaa. ; % . .. : . W. . . . may oe lost.' Mr Edwanu 

K ... I itin't *hiah art 1 He found inaction hverhnw h«Sf t nainm nf tVlP nolvtecflnic 


forBritfsh $tCel 
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eftrvo on meaicai arounas nc insisieu »»■» .in *uivh: un • 7 --, ---.Tf- ■ • . — < 7 -. — .■ . ...» *. .. hwm, why wiuuim.h-j . amiiiimn. 

bn retarding his opposition for tnoral r “beat" of the worlds cultural riches Carl Up until 1975 the Arts Coiincii had After establfshing^its lejwl depart- bit .themselves. 

reasons. ‘It was. h characteristically 'W. *P?cfe available to the ."most*. . -maliflytonfirtea itself tofntteaslngthe IB P :a H d;ra !j;™ e ^ .exppetthey ihoiild gel 

courageous v he now says : “rtlf; P«opfo- V acwMlbilltyoftheaHs.WlthhiTarriVal point is put to ‘hem thSt 

iJSn'deS" ^ - ec * si ?® which wai ‘o cosi “i n thi, bail hi|jh culture hm been lh^ 

hfmriesr. ■ iliat: tto coritributibM^I 

“The chief librarian called me to his ^? c l not u?S) co BacHorT. S. 1 EU°t art' it consultancy offering British tech-, Mr Edwards has jdri been 

ferlw w Wch aretunavaUabletowotk^ . I woulabeunhappyjfl left this job nofogy overseas. aOC one of the five bartr'L* ■ 

wSamM H e minm BQAhut ^8 P«>ple. What U does mean is that without Mvlflfe promoted bridaeg be-i Tms.he found fascinating and con- longer practising at the ‘ 

?^i b ^ up wto# - wqrkSg people have not ^eeff given W d --^ e h « d i«c«ty bairlstew. MoS? foaubatf ^ aHjg, 


Subsequently the Hbrjwiap' -“took'. 
steps 0 to make life ps uripoirifortabte as 
possible for his young counter-hand' 


iS^J 1 L Sa Pfi pi J? t ? enl the.Goy-. tors are not at the 
ernirien* dedded that all the overseas anduintil two years ago could . 
dl ?P 08ed Of when the silk., . . 1 • : 

^»on_fet»d last.year’s financial ; . Da yjd Jo0» 
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John O Leary explains the findings of an exhaustive report on the overseas student question 

A case for rescinding the full-cost fees policy 

...Wla with Inron rAi»nn<h nrn. r ... ^ JL •/ 


The trouble with large research pro- fees policy should be substantially 
jects which attract advance publicity altered. This is made the Lre ccrtam 
and deal w.th controversial subjects ,s by the fact that the chapter X ?he 
that the sponsors have to live with their economic costs and benefits of over® 
results. This Is something which the seas s i udentSi b Professor Mark 
Overseas Students Trust may come to Blaug, of the Institute of Education is 
rue as increasing reference is made to the one most keenly awaited by those 
its book, to be published on Tuesday, seeking new evidence on which to base 
7 Jif Overseas Students Question. arguments for change 
Increasing reference there un- Debate on the level at which fees 

b f ^ven theneedm 


in Developing '-MuiiiiiM, « uk uni- hampered by a shortage of reliable 
verelty of London Institute of Educa- data The department of Education 
tion, is a mine of information on every and Science has rested its case on crude 
aspect of pohey regarding foreign stu- average costings and the only serious 
dents. It should more than tsatufo the opposition has been a somewhat gener- 
complwats of MPs on two Select Q us analysis entitled Overseas Stu - 
Committees that data on the issue were denis: a subsidy to Britain. 
inadequate for the reliable determina- Professor Blaug effectively dc- 
lion of pohey. molishes both in 40 pages of sophisti- 

Well respected contributors ex- cated analysis one might expect from a 
amine the background to the present professor of economics, incorporating 
situation, assess the impact of overseas regression analysis and academics* 
students on British trade and on Third time-diaries. He subscribes to the 
World development, draw out the popular opinion that the DES method 
implications for foreign policy and 0 f calculating the level of subsidy 
compare the contribution of Britain oreviouslv given tnnvcraeirc students 


.seek un economic reason for helling 
Y);) aside '(lie contributory principle of 

if ! 4 Government expenditure^ based on 

l the demonstration that the indirect and 

. l , i , unanticipated benefits of overseas slu- 

I 1 \ / 1 ^ 1 ! LV 1 V I ** Ly dents tn Britain as a whole arc greater 

ki U LlLLQ LLULil than their costs. Wc found that the 
. . . ( , opposite wus the case, which means 

|%-L» fc'i I \ s ^ vi 1 I Li u that wc cunnot waive the principle on 

1*1 L ( 1 / t M i_ economic grounds. 

"This says nothing about waiving it 

r t \ r-u— on other grounds by adopting a global, 

TiH'Jlh cosmnpofilan approach 10 the problem 
/ of overseas students, thus entering into 

L reciprocal arrangements with some 

v countries where there is a basis for 

STUDIES FOR A POLICY reciprocity and , as for the rest , treating 

the subsidy to overseas students as a 
special form nf foreign aid. The latter 

view would perhaps imply full-cost fees 

largely unuuunti liable. Indeed, lie puts for overseas students but generous 
the cost 01 overseas students at more scholarship programmes for students 
than twice 1 that agreed by the DES even from selected programmes." 
when looking at marginal costs (£226m This is, in fact , tne solution favoured 

compared with £102m). by Professor Williams and, it seems, by 




STUDIES FOR A POLICY 


compare the contntmtion or Britain 
with that of other countries before 
reaching a conclusion in “the way 
ahead. 

However, one chapter stands out os 
Ihe obvious centre of future con- 
troversy which may do little for the 
case which OST ana others are anxious 
to promote, namely that the full-cost 


professor of economics, incorporating when looking at marginal costs (£226m This is, in fact , the solution favoured 

regression analysis and academics* compared with £ 102m). by Professor Williams and, it seems, by 

time-diaries. a He subscribes to the He leaves aside the accepted trade otherparticipanlsintheOSTconfer- 
popular opinion that the DES method benefits of taking overseas students encc last year. Although Professor 
of calculating the level of subsidy and makes no allowance for foreign Bln ug’s analysis is likely to be Ihe part 
previously given to overseas students is exchange earnings, dramatically re- of the book which attracts most atLen- 
fallncious. Average costs arc not versing the findings of the group from tion (particularly from ministers), the 
reasonable, he agrees, and there are the United Kingdom Council for Over- remainder provides convincing argu- 
substantial benefits from having for- seas Student Affairs nnd the National ment that foreign students arc worth 


reasonable, he agrees, and there are 
substantial benefits from having for- 
eign students in the country. 

But there is a damaging sting in the 


tail: the costs are considerably greater and £186m. 

than the DES estimates, according to In summing up his analysis. Proles 

Professor Blaug, while the benefits are sor Blaug writes: “What we did was it 


the united kingdom Council for Over- remainder provides convincing argu- 
scas Student Affairs nnd the National ment that foreign students nro worth 
Union of Students, turning a £.12m paying for. 

profit into a deficit of between £47m At ihe very least, it shows that the 


profit into a deficit of between £47m At (he very least, it shows that the 
and £186ni. equation is a good deni more complex 

In summing up his analysis. Profcs- than llmt ailoweii by the Government, 
sor Blaug writes: "What wc did was 10 An OST survey of 50 British com- 


panies is inconclusive on the benefits to 
British commercial interests bui contri- 
butes anecdotal evidence in favour of 
foreign students’ influence in later life, 
while William Wallace makes out a 
good case for the advantage overseas 
students give in terms of foreign policy. 

On top of this, the book shows that 
Britain is by no means the main 
provider of places for foreign students, 
either in terms of sheer numbers or 
even as a percentage of the student 
population. It also repeats the now 
well-known arguments about the im- 
portant role or foreign study for Third 
World nations and points to the likely 
damage to British universities - 

The inescapable impression left by 
ihe thorough examination carried out 
over almost 300 pnges is that the issue 
if overseas students' fees warrants a 
great deal more consideration than 
politicians and civil servants would 
appear to have given it. Former Con- 
servative Home Secretary Lord Cnrr 
sums up the minimum demands arising 
from the wealth of evidence collecten: 
"In all future policy-making on the 
overseas student question, I believe it 
to he vital that we consult with other 
countries; whether it be to avert hostil- 
ity, the better to meet the needs of less 
developed countries, or to plan a 
collective approach with oihcr rich 
host countries.’' 

The Overseas Student Question, pub- 
lished May 5 by llcinemair, £6. SO. 


Cumbersome machinery of quotas The real subsidy level 


In(his extract Professor Peter Wil- 
Uims outlines a system which might 
be more workable and which com- 
manded support at a closed confer- 
ence of academics, politicians, 
businessmen and administrators 
held by the Trust In October last 
year. 


An alternative approach to the dis- 
tribution problem - ie to the problem 
ofinflnencing the composition of the 
overseas student body, in order to 
ensure that British interests and obliga- 
tions find due recognition - is to 
operate an award system of bursaries 
scholarships, Tills actually has 
several advantages over differential 
or specific quotas. In the first place 
it is possible with an award scheme to 
incorporate payments other than tu- 
ition tees. Costs of travel and maln- 
UDBqce may also be Included, and by 
merting total costs In some instances 
we Bela ofpatential candidates will be 
WHlened. For without awards, even if 
twiton were free, the annual costs of 
ward and accommodation in Britain - 
“t not less than £3000 In 1980 - 
tttetively prevent all but the well-to-. 
00 from taking advantage of places. 
Secondly an award scheme can 
target" support In a much more 
directive ana directed way than the 
“™reutial fee scheme or quota. In- 
stead of regulation from above by the 
JJ? of ceiUngB on numbers, the award 
, P^ w °rks up.from the bottom 50 to 
by ensuring a. specified number 
(Un? i 8 a particular ■ kind for 
Fwtlqular. purposes' or particular 
Peups. of students. Third, used in 
^Junction with a system of full-cost 
“M the award scheme may be much 
costly than an exemptions system, 
w it 15 possible to limit. the; numbers 
supported;: With ah exemption system 
™ is applied in 1980/81 to European 
rx ni unlty students 1 or to refugees, 
v • |*uh of which categories qualified for 
** es -;there is virtually ho control 
SS ‘I 16 number who may qualify 
t -TfW prescribed category. 

v™, course of the recent dlscus- 
• Jffi I JjP n * or ed by. the Overseas Slu- 
I 01 , 51 P .blond consensus view . 
■ 583 . tQ Jwfo ■ hfoerged that the wny 

provision for overseas 

i. 222? lie » N«ly in the expansion of 

j. ‘ . rSPW schemes targeted to various 


jW schemes targeted to various 
fVH riL^HP 8 coinciding with ideriti- 
Fftr interests and obligations. 

[ako effect it would be 
' to build oft already existing 

Rhemes In the form of technical co- 
: K5i 0fl on the .vote of the 



than hint at some of the principles 
which .might inform the selection of 
priorities by the UK authorities in 
targeting" support funds to particular 
groups of overseas students. 

Emphasis should be placed in all award 
schemes on the academic quality of the 
recipient: this is essential both as s 
rationing device and to maintain the 
standing of awards, and nlso ensure 
that standards of work including re- 
search are enhanced in our institutions. 
• Generally awards for more ad- 
vanced courses are to be preferred to 
those for lower level work, and for 
specialized training as opposed to 


in this extract, Protessor Mark Blaug 
makes a critical examination of the level 
of subsidy said to have enjoyed by 
overseas students. 


In 1V76, Tony Flowcrdcw and 
Richard Layard updated these Verry- 


Davies figures by using the Brown 
Index of University Costs, which had 
risen from 100 in July l%9 to 266 in 


general training. 

• More emphasis could be given to 
studies which link up with British trade 


Prof. WHHamsi alternative approach 

the Confederation of British Industry 
Overseas Scholarship Scheme, support 
for academic exchange programmes 
and the like. 

One might envisage a very greatly 
expanded provision under these 
schemes, taking account of the much 
greater needs arising with the introduc- 
tion of full-cost fees. While the exact 
number of awards would depend on 
the government's perception of its 
interests and obligations at any particu- 
lar time and on the state or the 
economy, it should be borne in mind 
that even 15,000-20,000 fully paid 
awards (including travel and subsist- 
ence) could be ninded for a sum no 
greater than the estimated former net 
“subsidy" (put by Blaug at£180m) and 
If the same amount wen used to 
finance partial awards the coverage 
could be much more extensive still. 

It Is tempting to think that a system 
of this kiftd could establish a clear 
OTder of priorities for the future alloca- 
tion of British public funds among 
different purposes and different cate- 
gories of student. Certalnlv it would be 
desirable to attempt to define broad 
1 priorities at the outset and to Institute q 
comprehensive review from time to 
time. On the, other hqrid spfne caution 
about the possibilities of producing an 
agreed, list of priorities is probably 
appropriate, bearing in mind, first,. 
Wallace's point abftur the extent to 
which obligations and expectations 
have been inherited and, second, lhat 
many of the. expected .benefits are 
unqu anti liable ana cannot be reduced, 


aaVw •:ir i uaci l scnoiarships and Bur- 
WS| government ■ cofttnbutions to 


values. Different sets or decision- 
makers in different departments of. 
government and in organltttfans out- 
side government mny have very dit*. 
ferenl sets of value preferences^ . 

It Is not possible here to do more 


and investment overseas: this should 
be construed broadly to include more 
than just exports of machinery and 
engineering courses; and should take 
account oje Invisible exports of finan- 
cial, insurance and other services and 
of business-oriented studies such as 
accountancy, management and econo- 
iniai- 

• The temptation to equate individual 
indigence with country GNP should be 
avoided since it has been established by 
Blaug and others that some of the 
poorest students come from the richest 
countries and vice versa. While every 
effort should be made to ensure that 
students are not prevented by poverty 
from taking up awards, the limitation ■ 
on scholarship schemes as a means of 
redressing poverty have, as Hunter 
points out. to be recognized and wc 
must accept that foreign students will 
generally come from the more privi- 
leged groups in their countries. 

• Country of origin is clearly one of. 
rthe most Important criteria Tor atioca* . 

lion of awards. Britain will want to 
have a balanced spread in the overseas 
student body between students from 
the First, Second and Third Worlds, In 
terms of ooulitiy allocations of awaros 
the authorities will wish to take into 
account ihe following factors among 
others: . .... 'j ' ‘ 

• overseas countries needs and tie- 
volopmenl priorities; . 

• the extent of private access to the 
; .:UK : education system for its 

nationals; • . 

• British commercial lies and pros- 
pects; ' 

• strategic importance and the com*- 
petition for influence; 

• inherited patterns or educational 
Interdependence between the over* 
seas'eountry and ihe UK , and of UK. 

.obligation* to certain groups of 
countries; and ' 

• reciprocal access for British Mudents 

to other countries, particularly iri 
cases where knowledge ’of foreign 
! ' languages; technology and science, 
... gocSftl-ahd economic systems u in 
: ■ BrifoliiVbwn national interest. 


January 1976. They estimated the 
long-run recurrent-plus-capital mar- 
ginal costs of home students in January 
1976 at £1750 and noted that this was 
roughly two-thirds of Ihe mvrage cost 
per student. £2625. Because overseas 
students were concentrated in mote 
expensive postgraduate courses. 


however, they calculated that the long- 
run marginal costs in the academic 
was as much as £2600, being a cost- 


weighted average of £900 for uoder- 
gcaduates and£ jQOOfor postgraduates, 
which by pure chance is just about the 
same figure us the average costs of all 
students. 

The Brown Index has risen from LOO 
in January 1976 to 132-1 in November 
1978 and 146-6 in November 1979 (the 
index is do longer calculated for Janu- 
ary). Applying the Brown Index to Ihe 
Floweroew-Layvd estimates thus 
yields Ihe following figures for long- 
run marginal costs in Ihe academic 
years 197OT9 and 1979/80: 

1978 1979 

Home students £2312 £2565 

Overseas students £3435 £3811 

Overseas students are much more 
expensive than home students not 
because of any higher teaching or 
administrative cost involved but si mply 
because roughly a third of all overseas 
students are postgraduates on labora- 
tory-based science, engineering and 
medical courses. • 

The : Government has frequently 
mentioned the figure of £127m as the 
cost to Ihe Exchequer in 1978/79 of 
subsidising overseas students in public 
higher ana further education, made up 
of£102m oft 59,625 overseas students 
in advanced-level work ami £25m on 
27.154 overseas students in non- 
advanced work, a category bf ov erseas 
.student which we have so far ignored. 
These figures weiii to have been 
cakiilatcu from average recurrent ex- 
penditure on both home and overseas 
students in higher nnd further educa- 
tion. But if the long-tun marginal cost 
of overseas students in universities tmd 
polytechnics is mote or less the tame os 
ihe average- cost of all students, the 
implied subsidy per overseas student in 
advanced work (n 1978 tn £2635 (£3435 
- £800, the weighted uvertge foe paid 
by or for overseas snidents iu the 
academic yciar tWB/79), 'amounting to- 
a total of £155m, tb which softreliung 


more must be added fur the subsidy per 
overseas student In non-odvanced 
work. 

Little is known about costs of nun- 
udvanced further education collages 
but if we update earlier work in tne 
1960s, it appears that a figure of £1300 
for marginal costs in 1978 is not 
unreasonable. Overseas students in 
nun-advanced further education paid a 
fee of £390in 1978; thus the subsidy for 
this category of student is indeed £25ra 
[27,154 x (£1300 - £390)), giving a 
grand totui of £180m fur the subsidy on 
ail overseas students tn public higher 
and further education. 

The notion lhat long-run marginal 
costs in higher education are roughly 
two thirds of average costs and that the 
Government is consistently overesti- 
mating the public costs of subsidising 
overseas students by appealing toaver- 
age rather than marginal costs has 
received wide currency. It seems to 


have been planted by a Report of the 
Working Party on the Costs and Be- 
Benefits of Overseas Students jn the 


UK, which simply applied the prefeedy 
valid two-thirds rule for home students 
indiscriminately to overseas students 
where, as Flower dew and La yard 
showed, it does not pertain. Since then 
it has echoed repeatedly in parliamen- 
tary debates and endorsed by at least 
one parliamentary committee. The . 
Government's propensity to appeal to 
a crude measure of average costs - 
recurrent expenditure on higher 
education divided by the total number 
of students -has in fact flattered rather , 
than damaged (he case for overseas 1 
students at the price, unfortunately, of 
promoting widespread misunderstand- 
ing about the true costs of overseas 
students. 

If we must have a single figure fur the 
total long-run marginal costs of over- 
seas students in public Sector higher 
tuid further education it is £266m, 
made up of £225m (£3811 x 59,000) in 
advanced work and £41m (£1500 x 
27.5U0) in non-advanced work. This 
calculation refers to 197R/79 and our 
student numbers for that ye&r are 
estimates only. We emphasize again, 
however, lhat the long-run marginal 
savings of fewer overseas students are. 
not simply the inverse of the long-run 
marginal costs of more overseas, stu- 
dents. It might well take mure thun ten , 
years ut realize nil the potential savings 
of fewer overseas stuuenlK. In the nert 


two or three years, any reduction in 
numbers would reap some savings in 
the polytechnics ana almost no savings 
in the universities. Even if nil oversea* 
. students were to disappear tomorrow, 
it would only be by the 1990s that we 
would cut gross expenditure by as 
much as £M6m, or net' expenditure 
C|ftes expenditure less fee receipts) by 
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Freedom to be true to yourself 

Extra-mural political activities do not affect the right to promotion in Israel. Stephen Goldstein and 
Frances Raday have been looking at academic freedom there. 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT I lS j, 


There is in Israel n highly developed 
sensitivity to the need to preserve and 
protect academic freedom in its widest 
form. This sensitivity springs from the 
historicnl and geopolitical situation in 
which Israel is rooted. In the historical 
context, Israel's memory is imprinted 
with the prestatc experience of many of 
its immigrants who. coming as they did 
From Russia and Nazi Germany, had 
been the victims of a discrimination 
which was engendered and influenced 
by suppression of civil liberties, inde- 
pendent thought and academic 
freedom. 

Many of our founding fathers in both 
Government and the academy had 
themselves personally experienced the 
excesses which may result from an 
erosion of those nineteenth century 
German principles of iehrfreiheit and 


situation in which protection of these 
principles of civil liberties nnd 
academic freedom are purchased at a 
high cost. 

The cost can perhaps be best illus- 
trated by the debate conducted in the 
press in 1974 between a Tel Aviv 
University professor, Amnon Rubin- 
stein, nnd the then rector of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Pro- 
fessor Michael Rabin. The debate was 
concerned with the activities of Israel 
Shahak. a lecturer in organic chemis- 
try. who was well known for his 
international activism in -denouncing 
the state of Israel, its internal ana 
international policies, und for the dis- 
semination ot anti-Israel propaganda. 

The climax, however, was reached 
when Shahak was charged with appear- 
ing in a Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion sponsored assembly in Holland. In 
the context of ongoing hostilities (and 
at that lime hostilities were at a 
particularly high ebb in the aftermath 
of the Yom Kippur War) between 
Israel and its neighbours and the open 
threat to the very survival of the state 
declared by the PLO in its constitution- 
al mandate, such activities are hard to 
tolerate and on these grounds Rubin- 
stein expressed his opposition to the 
promotion of Shahak to the position of 
professor of the Hebrew university. 

Comparing Shahak’s anti-Israel 
propaganda to the war-time activities 
of Lord Haw Haw and the Tokyo 
Rose, Rubinstein argued that in other 
countries Shahak; would have been 
tried for treason and that hence it was 
not unreasonable to demand that the 
university should refrain from promot- 
ing him to professor, He pointed out 
that the Very title of professor gave 




Educational merit determines student admissions 


procedural protection Is provided k 
in the constitutional documents 
the universities. This prate*; 
founded first and foremost on fab, 
that tenure is provided to all v&nS, 
faculty members who succeasMbcJ 
plete an initial probationary perM u 
Israel tenured faculty members nut 
not be dismissed except tor good cut 
directly related to violation of obfia 
lions to the university and, after ahJl 
and fair adversary hearing before a 
committee of their academic peers. It 
should also be noted thattte have been 
able to find no instance of the dismissal 
of a tenured faculty member in an 
Israeli university except on grounds of 
a criminal conviction and, thus, ua 
practical matter, tenure provides com- 
plete security of academic freedomloa 
university faculty member. 

The constitutional regulations of iht 
universities provide elaborate proce- 
dures for hiring, promotion and ibe 
providing of tenure, procedures which 
are designed to ensure, as far as 
possible, that such decisions are made 
solely on the basis of academic merit. 
An essential part of such procedures^ 
a series of checks and balances invok- 
ing various university units, ie, depart- 
ments, and general university commit- 
tees, all of which are composed oi 


credence to Shahak’s activities abroad, 
credence based on the fact that the 
Hebrew University sow fit to bestow 
that title upon him. 

The rector of the Hebrew University 
replied to Rubinstein in a forceful 
article in which he defended the deci- 
sion already taken by the university to 
promote Shahak to professor. He 
described academic freedom as 
guaranteeing not only the freedom of 
academic institutions from gov- 
ernmental intervention but also the 
freedom of academic staff to independ- 
ence from the interference of the 
academic institution itself in the con- 
tent of their research and teaching. He 
included as an essential element of this 
independence of academic staff their 
right to freedom of political opinion 
and expression “however intolerable." 

. Hence in the view of the rector, so long 
as Shahak did not hold himself out as 
-officially representing . the Hebrew 
University, his extramural activities 
would not affect hjs rights to promo- 


tion. Shahak remains a Hebrew Uni- 
versity professor till now. 

Academic institutions are protected 
by statute law against governmental 
intervention in their freedom to deter- 
mine their own academic and organiza- 
tional affairs, Including the fixing of 
research and teaching programmes and 
the appointment of staff. The internal 
protection of academic freedom within 
the academic institution is left largely 
to the university authorities themselves 
but certain essentials are demanded by' 
statute law, thus, for instance, appoint- 


ment of staff must not be discrimina- 
tory on grounds of race, sex, religion, 
nationality or social position. 


Although the main protection of 
academic freedom lies in the guaran- 
tees of the independence of the 
academic institutions themselves from 
outside interference and in tho inde- 
pendence of their staff in the fixing of 
research and teaching programmes, it 
is also worthy of note that the statute 
law requires that admission of students 


be on grounds of the applicants’ educa- 
tional achievements. Hence any 
attempt to discriminate in selection of 
staff and students would expose the 
universities to legal action in the 
courts. 

We discovered no registered claims 
of discrimination against any of the 
universities by staff or student appli- 
cants; a discrimination action wafc 
brought in the High Court of Justice by 
a student who complained that the 
refusal to grant her a doctorate was on 
grounds of “subconscious sex discri- 
mination” however she adduced no 
evidence to proye the allegation. 

In practice, the universities have 
provided for the protection of 
academic freedom in their own consti- 
tutional documents. As is generally 
recognized, essential to the protection 
of academic freedom is the provision to 
the academic staff of procedural pro- 
tection against discrimination in hiring, 
promotion, or dismissal based on their 
political or social views. In Israel such 


These university constitutlorial pro- 
visions do not, for the most part, refer 
specifically to academic freedpra be 
rather include it Inferen daily 
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countries of the Third World with a highly I lllll"ftfT tHO U/O WT TA1* 

successful education system. It is a member ▼▼ CE T 

of .OPEC, the Organization of Petroleum. 

.. Producing Countries, and has used its oil T| .a % 1 1 - 

sr ° deveiop a hiBh 5,endn,d ° r ed ° an educational boom 

Aimdst one . in three Venezuelans attends 

School or some other educational institution Depending on the kind of degree awarded, the council has similar functions to those of 

" full-time- more than four million people out of a higher education is divided into two levels: - .the University Grants Committee and the 

population of about 13 miluan. theuolvertltfes and all other higher educe- University Central Council on Admissions in 

The Spanish American stole has the main liar Institutions. '• •■•••-. Britain. Above all Its function is to coordinate 

responsibility for education, which: is free There are three groups of universities: the arid, on the whole, the universities remain 

from kindergarten to university level. Accord* old “autonomous” universities; the new autonomous with their own council 

ing to the National. Education Law, alien- "experimental” universities; aqd the private : Most of the university authorities are elected 

.v* dance Is compulsory for'll yeti fs: Although there universities;. All Are fe- fact autohothous ^td - ' by [M'Cldivs'trd^a. body r made up of all the 

■ fife many private educational establishments, a greater or lesser degree. I . professors; plus : a 25 p$r cent Student mem- 

many receive government subsidies and all ate The oldest, ... d Diversity is the Universidad- bership.thatis to say one student to every four 
supervised by the educational .authorities .and .■ Central de Venezuela, in Caracas, founded in . professors, as. well as some ex-graduates 7 The 

• must be registered wjih the Ministry of Educa-' 1721. It. has. more; than 50,000 full-lime, 'feu'-. faculty and. the students are represented in nil 

. tiort. ■ ■ t dents. The nwest of the old .group Is ; the . bodies of imiversity government. 

'.'Nearly 400.000 people are; registered in. Universidad . de , Carabobo »« Valencia, , All the other higher Mutation institutions 
higher . education taking full-time . courses , Is founded In 1 89Z ahd re-tipened lo ,1 958 after ate controlled by Education' 

. , 71 higher - education ^ establishments. There a long period of cosure. This University has Department, of. the iMjrtist'ryl of '/Education • 
. nro 19 universities, four polytechnics, six Almost 40,000 fal-limcstudehts V. [ , :Even though their direciore fc appointed bV 
colleges of education, 26 institutes: of techV Nhw universities .belong to the -’■expenmert- government through, different procedure 

• nqlbgyi. 12 university college? and four military lal jravp incjudlng thfi, Opaij University fltefeStofettutlqfo art : still siml-aumnomoiiS ’ 

.academies. . - ••. 1 f...- . ■ founded in 1977, Finally In the Rnyatp grpup and In some Wavs sdfgo?ermirig^ > ~ ■ 

To teach those higher edUcattoh students .there are six universities. , . v - • \j - To coordinate and V ■% dvife theiA’ih^re U 


choice of three locations and subj«U\. 
Information plus the high .school 
record, the year in which the 


graduated irum a*.nww«i . — ml 

socio-economic level, place ot 
since the beginning of this year.^tw ” ^ 
acliieved in the National ihq 

fed into a computer and analysed * “r , 
student is assigned a suitable place.i •; .. 

Last year nearly 100,000 
were filled out by students w*»h nmol 
higher education but only abopi . 

therti wfere alloted places. ' ' ■& 

The Venezuelan government has 
years . paid - attention to fhh j&Lrfvt d 
. done Us besfto improve the infras 
higher- education and d f ve,0 F , ih?W 

tunities in further education. Dp 

decade 51 establishments of h ghe; ?^ 

have been founded. In 1 fariirri** 
created a special fellowship t F 0 ^^ ma iy (wr- 
Ayacuch'o Foundation, with 

Undergraduate 8 and postgraduate ^ 1 
At least 25,000 Venezuelan 
received an award through, the 
Foundation,- and about l^OO .® .. ...... 

-taking eburses in Britain.; ; ' . . 

Nevertheless, due to 

ezuelan. population and th<rir proW' 

'IHelr soclal-and cultural status, I 
still remains and will tak^o 8 
time to solve. It Is a difficult 

. solve at any time- almost anywhere. . ' . 


school, 


rather include it Inferenh'aJly by ea» . 
asizing the affirmative standard 1 
academic excellence as the sokte® 
for decision making. Howew. « 
constitutional documents of TaA 1 ** 
University do specifically fefam 
academic freedom. In words thitxm 
as a summary of the 
academic.freeaorn generally 
universities, the “ristiturional rq» 
tions on the rights and obhgahoca 
the academic staff, adooted on 
ber 1, 1976, provide In paragrapo t 
thereof: • ' j*. 

"It is hereby recognized an d » 
dared that the members * 1 * 

continued di 
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.VehezUeluns ' agcd between . 20 and 24 are president^ ihecouadh mi tiie.un iveptuy many of the WresolpOonS ama^ 

attend i tie higlver education, ranking Ve.n- three ptatesspm find feree students* qne.for e&ch rCbuddL ; : ’ 5 - • . -J: 

• dxucto founienth in the world, according to’ group of umvcrslties. twa reprtteapUiyeiTibfh ; pvercitiwaing bf thfijve nnuel art 's vste i n 
Urieacd statistics, with .Ihe US;- In first place, tbe Nfitional CongteBS andreprcsCmatiVBsfrom terms' pf <J 5(udem3 airefldy studyink 'and 'the- 


and lhfl UK In eighteenth. • 

' j In: Jl 980 total ed ucnlional spending by .cen- ..• 
. tfel. governtneiii' in = Venezuela amounted to ', 
more.ithfiri £l.OO0m, which represents ubout -. 
20 per, cent of total national exjibnditurc - 1 ; 
4(T pet ' cent of 'thnl hmount Wnsj ^pent op , 
higher fldqqailpn,. :;. •, -4-:: *v'ii^/" Cftl. 
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Tom Stonier explains how the knowledge industry has become a growth area in our society 

■Upr^usirial^m A keep records and ao 

close two or three /I 1 1 T| I fJ IPQ Pf| ■ VI flY ■ C cooperatives to build i 

i not until the 1980s -A. A. IvCII. low latest lechnolngic; 

lerallv understood. etc. If he deals with 1 

re Is still a general *■ A % know about hybrid c 

rsan^K a lucrative thin? 

be in good shape *^*^'-*. WW T Mi ll c:m fanner has u univi 

:i« ic nn rnmnmiha A — J kltHWS llllW lO he a Dill 


The early 1980s will represent the clos- a -mm . 

Ine of an era. In fact the industrial era A l«i. 

probably came to a close two or three /-i III 

Secades ago, but it is not until the 1980s -*■ A. JLAls 

that this will be generally understood. 

At the moment there Is still a general *■ 

feeling that “if we can only get it right p C% 1 1 1 g 

will) British Steel or British Leyland, gW 1 1 II. 

etc., then we will be in good shape 

again*. The emphasis is on competing 

in world markets with manufactured 

goods. That is a nonsense. Even indus- < v_ ' 

fries which have done reasonably well , \>M|r A • V » 

in the 1970s, such as the chemical 

industries, will see a decline in Europe 

in the 1980s and 90s parallel to that 

observed earlier for steel and auto- 

What will emerge is the general real- 

isaikm that the most important input . MM 

into modern productive systems is Jk | 

knowledge. Knowledge now is more ® &/} L '- w \ L 

important than the traditional land, 

Ijbour. and capital, and even Inputs of l\ 

materials and energy. This reflects the . fr .jyfl gfitu I t', 

fact that with enough technological ^ 

ind/or organizational expertise, you Ib J 

can either greatly reduce the require- ^ Oy T vft if JQ 

meats for these inputs, find substitutes, X5 Hgy?7 *■ c ‘ L 

or actually create them de novo. An vBg' I ^ \ - 

example of actually creating land de ffifj L. ^ 

nova Is the reclamation of the Zuider 

Zee by the Dutch or the desert recla- • AS <A{ -Slj&cyV • 

nation carried out by the Israelis. ‘ A.- /S$£ o Aiitf 1 

Eiamples of de novo energy synthesis -d | 

include the conversion of solar energy 

into electrical energy, or the energy, of " v 

converting North Atlantic waves into . ; ; 

Knowlegc is the most important 

single input into modern productive l " 

systems. We have become an informa- 

lion society in which the knowledge 

industry is the major growth area and m 

which the bulk of the labour force has 

become information operatives. 

It is wonderful what you can do when 
vou know enough: 50 years ago, who 
knew about North Sea oil? And if you ■ ... — — 

had, who knew enough to drill it out. product, or by crcuting entirely new 
Information can create wealth by (I) products and services. Ihxas fnsiru- 
being sold directly or by coupling it to ments Company is now considered a 
other material systems utilising either classic example in what is called Ihe 
(2) organizational know-how or (3) learning curve. The learning curve 
through technological know-how. The involves applying new knoxwhow, 
term Know-how is used here as dcscrib- based on the experience of production, 
in* a high level of expertise. Know- Every time the volume of production 
Irage consists of an organised body of doubled it became possible to cut costs 
bfortoBllon, such information patterns op average by 28 per cent. The pocket 
forming the basis of insights, judg- calculator itself Is. of course, an exfel- 
iwnis, etc. lent example of creating a new product 

, I- Information may be sold directly f hrou 8 h technological Know-how Poc- 
hyu Individual or an organization as a j 1 * 1 u a C V at ? rs ®PP® ared first in 1971 . 
paieni, copvrifiht or licence In addl- Withm lhe decade they spread all over 

!«w, most individuals today make a liv- jj° J ^ w* * leasT manv 
^ oy manipulating information. It is L n _i, h ®. “L e 5? £ ~ -!I? 






keep records and accounts, organize 
cooperatives to build storage silos, fol- 
low latest lechnolngiciil developments, 
etc. If he deals with livcstnck, he will 
know (tluiui hybrid caitlc, antibiotics, 
and may run a computer in uptiini'jc 
reciting routines. The average Ameri- 
can fanner has u university degree nnd 
knows how lo he a part-time cultivator, 
nice hun tc, veterinarian or plant 

pathologist, soil chemist, computer 
operator, accountant, businessman, 
manager, etc. By the lute 1970s, the 
average world farmer fed five people, 
while the average Western European 
farmer fed 20: The average American 
funner fed close to fill. 

Training provides skills. Education 
provides metaskills. Me task ills are a 




It is noteworthy that both Japan and 
Switzerland have nn extraordinarily 
high number of patents granted on a 
per capita basis. By 1973 Japan led the 
world in the number of patents 
granted, ahead of the USSR, the USA 
ind the nine countries or the EEC put 
together. Comparing Japan with the 
EEC Nine shows that during the 


sort of suiH.-rsV.ill which allows one lo 
acquire other skills more easily. Meta- 
skills allow a aperson to obtain needed 
information and assimilate it readily 
even (hough the information is outside 
of the individual's own expertise. The 
inure educated a person becomes, the 
more versatile he or she becomes. (Ibis 
is a somewhat different concept of edu- 
cation from Ihe prevailing one which 
confuses advanced university training, 
whether in engineering or (he classics, 
with education) 

It becomes very difficult to measure 
the economic value of education, or 
measure its productivity (it becomes 
easier perhaps to measure the value of 
training) fir their book Weidih from 
Kiuni'laific a Manchester University 
tcum observed that the most important 
single factor in the success of innova- 
tion by industrial firms is “the presence 
of on outstanding person in n position 
of authority". Such a “top persun", 
mu auger, managing director, technical 
director or chairman, might be the per- 
son who identifies a useful nrcu to 
explore initially, or alternatively, if pre- 
sented with a good Idea can gene rule 
(lie enthusiasm and provide the 
resources required for the successful 


Training is West’s Wir.st" Based on a resources required for the successful 
report to the Manpower Services tt,, wlusion of a protect. Although the 
Commission, it points out that up to 44 PCfs»nui qualities of such a tup person 


per cent of young people go into the 
labour market with no trainlna at ail. 


labour market with no training at ail. 

Fourteen percent win an apprentice- a ^ u rt R oic. ana me ability in interpret 
ship, ten per cent enter full- time vocu- |h«t information intelligently and 
tinnal training. Less ihnn a third go on Imaginatively. Managers arc » spccial- 

lo full-time higher education. Contrast P a . rl °*. ,hc wor J? ^ f P e ; c ^ uca * 
>hic u.;n. uk.ni „r i rc lion axiom is as applicable In them ns to 


play nn important role, judgments can 
he no better than the information 


decade beginning with 1967. Japanese 
patents rose from about 62.000 to 
136.000 a year, while the EEC Nine 
declined from 93.000 to less than 
75.000. Is it any wonder that Japanese 


available, and the ability to interpret 
that i n form min n intelligently and 
imaginatively. Managers arc h special- 
ised part of Ihe work force. The educa- 


tes with about uvo- thirds of US school .A 1 “*‘ nr " “ s Qp ." ^ ' . . . 

leavers proceeding to some form of ler- £ n „ c ^ u , cal i5 d ' vork ^ ol T e lMr ®s 

tiniy education, and about half going *° ex Pj°* t new technology; an ignorant 
on 'to college. In West Germany two- on „ V. S y , ( c V m 

thirds of the men and half of the women wc ,lce “ f® 


applicable to them ns to 


Finally, wc need lo understand the 


r 10 ii uiij nviius a iiiui 0U|#«iivaw iim uiiiii U4iu iihii so miv nvnran . ” m . , 

industries managed to out-compete the on the labour market have vocational growth ol government as an enterprise 
Europeans in virtually every major qualifications through practical and [J 
•«* - iheoreticul lasting. The French syslcm 


doubtful whEtherflnvnfThp^fl^rV nF pocket calculators fn use as there are At the end of the 1940s. British ship- also gets high marks, 
to ;pa^r mike E? R°u»eh.ld,,Th. .nonnou, a d™c« in yards built abou. half of Ihe worlA 


turn purely in terms of cither a waste of 
money or a consumption item. Gov- 


^ paper make a living operating a shins at he end o (hc 960 ihe Noj only in the Wfcs., but in the Third eroment not only provides direct ser- 

EJd h Th fe fa « C l°7 U r w e orklng i be thisSrSStar product’ Jawnere dM From perMnll reports Ww,d *. e£ * uca,to f? u begirt ning to be vices crucial to the effective running of 

M.The bulk of the labour force today IaSp! iKp ‘ that^hJ rec0 B nised { * r «* economic impor- an economy; such as fire protection and 

nvolveiojteratives who make their liv- AJ 11 edurl^on levels oM P he^wo countries lan “' Fan t* ers uilh years of prim- road maintenance, but it is also a major 

menns of Information 2 mSkedk different At the mana- ar> ' cduca,,on produce about thirteen investor in the economy. This is easy to 

^cumulated inside their heads: profes- ,) . n know-how. However, we are discus was marKediy aittereni. Airnc m na percent ffiore than those without edu- understand when we look at buildina 

*«. doctors, solicitors, managers, lib- P® ^ f rnn f h nFh m fi I7k nn'i- redwrarian^a mtUi p a ilri i Uh 5? tibn - W50 find 1975, adult roads. airports, and harbours. Here the 

[““ns, journalists, teachers, accoun- Jy ll,erac > ,n middle-income developing government is investing in the physical 

»,and a host of others who make gf* t £SS: countries rose from 48 to 71 per £ni* fnfni., nurture of an eSnomy. LS^f 


markedly 


0 erin! 1-vpl 'nrw found virtually no P° r . vent ipare than those wilhoui edu- understand when we look at builuing 
iS .1 hlokp r^irlZna m oilii i Uh « t,dn - Between 1950 find 1975, adult roads, airports, and harbours. Here the 
mM» B Je^^ e fSslonBl HN& B - tbe l,,e * ac > ,n middle-income developing government is investing in the physical 
ro^un fmnT LriiS countries rose from 48 to 71 per ant fufrastnurture of an economy. Cik of 
experience ^ va^worirers^ewfre {« to^come i countries it rose only such investment would bring the 
ffmtteinrite^ay of i^lskiS t&S* £.33*2- 2*12* - What i, raiore 


companies and coun- managers, an occasional HND - tbe 
tries which can move upstream men had come up from 1 practical inTo^ini^'B'Mumrier oiVfv 

'echnotogfally. .head of An from 22 toTs %r on. VhSTaSSSS 

wlesmen, newspaper veikiois em- w ^ lose economy remains most stable, haa little in the way of general skills developing countries all had literacy 
Payment agents^tc. wh P sc P ro ff ts continue even when training. Agun the e ^Pn“ ,5 ^as on ratcs above the norm. Literacy conin- 

2 Amnnn ik i - there is 8 recession* Usually Ihis practical experience. In conlvast% Ihe hutes to increased nuiDiix ner worker 

maiio^oi 8 r n S3« ° St inf ° r ' reflects the fact that either they have Japanese had a highly tramed and SnuSSS to 

^ man ®8ers who created new markets for themselves skilled workforce: u was ,a rare man- ^uTTpinfe^ 

where none existed before, (e.g. anti- ager who had no higher eduratjon. and S&of I the bSt^ i mutrS 

wmb!re B i? Wr biotic*, pocket calculators) or they most had advanced engineering ^ woStS! 

«6nomv Thpl VnJif have improved their productivity so degrees; Question: with new tech- Even never ente r ^ Ite^abour 

or R U/iiI!:^!i St | Wefd 5! 0 fl Viab e effective^ as to leave compettlors oology and new concepts developing force, it is mothers rather than fathers 

tC'jJ" 0 ' A a machl " e V behind. Many of the companies rooted all the time, who is more likely to w hose influences are crucial for chil* 

in advanced technological know-how incorporate newideas and new tech- ^ 

ODeiffi u 5 ost 1 of ot , hcr in r f ? rmatKM1 not only survive recessions, they. may : nology? The British or the Japanese? Is 
S" ™' ‘ n . a large firm, may actually expand. This happened during- . ItfinywtmdoftMt theJap^e rafndly.' 

^uae .fopse involved with account- the re( 45sion of Ihe mid-1970s for oer- incorporated new design features into 


whose economy remains most stauie. nau nine in me way oi kdou snua dcvelopjnc countries all had 
and whose profits continue even when training Agam the emphasis was on rates Xwe the norm. Literacy 
there is a recession Usually this oractical experience. In contrast, the butes^rSsSTulpul^ nS 
reflects the fact that either they have JJPfnese tad a higWy Mined and awJ | ncreascd j nvC simcnl. Sn 
created new markets for themselves skilled workforce, u was a rare man- popular opinion, educating glrh 


uib u « 1 the recession or ine iw w 

, con ' companies dtaling with pelro- 

,ndus, nal relations, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, advanced 
^uhmJn. 6nS, , COIt ? muni ^ relau< ? ns ’ electronics, .computers, telecom- 
planning, forecasting, mun icadons . . . 

^A u JE? duc lt. de . ve ^ opmea,t Tfexas Instruments is an example: 
S0u [ cea during those, recession years it 
^ crwr By conservation, plant “■ 

. J“Wenance f repairs, engineering, 
l., 7? maiia 8«rtie n t, advertising, mar- 
5ffj8i sa *w networks, communi- 1 

Hi V 11018 ' “"W 

nkv invni. 81 * ach of ,heSc activities expanded from a one billion dollars 
SS* supe 7 isc sales per year industry in 1973 to a two 
88 billiondollars industry byJ977. , . 

cfcrkSoi? ru ns Not only individual business entef- 

V»te» It Is this web 6f Kifbraiatfon p r [scs but entire countries are able to 
tJet#m.:^ rmal 1 ? ,n operatives which overcome genera! economic adfer- 
S2£^«» SiteTdurlng pSriocte of rcees.ton._Tte 

duct a 8 .?S5p^ or failure of the pro- ^ best examples are Japan and Sw|i- 
tJeMrtmS? fai,ure ,n an y °t ‘ho zerland. Both counuies have a shortage, 


incorporated 


oping countries all had literacy subtle, is the investment in the intellec- 
aboye the norm. Literacy conin- tua) infrastructure such as the support 
to increased output per worker the government provides to education, 
i creased investment. Oontrazy to and to research and development, 
lar opinion, educating girls may be li is not until it become s understood 

if the best investments a country that most government expenditure 
take in future economic growth, today is, In fact, a valuable Investment 
if girls never enter the labour inttecconomyandUiaithemostvahi- 
. it is mothers rather than fathers able of these investments relates to 
s influences are crucial for chil- up-grading the quality of the country's 

human capital, that we will sec a revert 
sal in the policies which are reducing 
education. In fact, the ' education 


their ships and improved their produc- . .. . . 

tion iriethods? Japanese ships were dren. In addition f educated women 


shlpbui 


budget ought to be doubled, not only in 
order to ensure tbe economic health of 
the country in on - increasingly 
technological environment, but also 
because it would be the fastest means of 


force learns how io, exploit new lech • Innovation. The pronounced increase* 
nology; ah lanorimt one becomes Us yield per. one of wheat m Engtand 
victim 1 and nee in Japan in the late 19th Ccn- 

Opportuniiy favours the trained lury correlate with the introduction of 


'ruiuiuiinicai&aio6men, ruing ontv inoiviaufli Dusiness cijici- .hwhmwiiw — . T ^ 

JjKoifenig this webdflnfbmiatton nr^sbut entlrecountries are able to -technologically backward". The study « t*°" n^dnsnAacoromurt ical ton Riday 
5^ rnformation operatives which Sercome' ftcncral economic adfer- points out ihat about half of the the Amencan farmer is perhaps the 

jrasdqg ability) or Slure^f tw pro- both TriiS and \fost Cfertnany U from an enormous Information base V*' 5 

A significant failure In anv ofihe ^.nH^nSuMimuieshave a shortage classed as "skilled". Yet those so clas* which has accumulated over centuries. rt '^ T f e . ,b f l 1 A at}o 8uch a 
^Partments listed above oouldwure a nnrl^a derth of .tranSS sifled irt Britain have not beeh required 1i» utilise it properly he must know ^1-lndwuUl , uducatum system 

jjfiupsc of the whole^erUerorise ° f « vi t hnth arc ccoriomiC pow- to attend any courses or pasa arty prac- about fertilisera qnd *611 conditions, ^ Is beyond the scope ©f 

there may be aLbstanfian^B IJS'Sir ^wnririrt tt\ IhSrpoSS tlcaj of theoretical tests. Furthermore, hybrid seed* and crop rotation, insect!- ue ^ t,s !o .r *! 

spedfk fa?lure U and the fufi Mfhi^not bued on an Indian- In 4 contrast to German^ financial , cites and weed killers, h 6w to feted a ■tfw' fotal P° jl| l r ° fa gemdne national 

if, That' miscalculation. ^ ^2l*| S retoi^^uS*Sl^fe^ ^rotD“iterati9nbrtqlde«jrwnt pn tfe- dcba !°’ ’ . - T 


kWtmwhrS^ the whole enterprise. reSO urce8. \fct both are economl 
3 Substa «ttel lag onln their own right. If their 

SStV RW'r ,! nd the ™ a ~* wcaiih 19 not bBSed rnx 

or that raUcalculntion. ous physical resource, what h i| 

iechndllSP^ i V *5... created through on? It is clearly bated on their 
fedutS*jv5 Vnbw-hbw - either by resources -the skfll, eduMtlpn a 

r of pfedqclng a given piplinp’ of their workforce. 


which has accumulated over centuries. 
T> utilise it properly he . must know 
about, fertilisers nnd -fell conditions. 


thousands -if need be mUKnivi - of jobs 
ranging front lea ladies lu computer 
professors, but an attractive relevant 
education system would absorb mil- 
lions of youths who would continue 
■ ihcireducaiton instead of ending up on 
.the dole. Instead of 2tt per cent of nur 
youths going on to tertiary education, 
while 80 per cent are being turned dut 
os ■ industrial fodder for industries 
.whteh.no longer exist, we ought lo 
reverse that ratio. W(tat such a new 
post-indusirUt education system 
should look like Is beyond the scope of 
this article, but dearly needs to be n 


7? ip author is 
society at Bra 


professor of science and 
i ford University. ■ 
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Academic f Keeping the faculties intact 

freedom 1 


continued from page 10 


academic faculty possess the unqual- 
ified and full right of academic 
freedom in all their academic activi- 
ties. The university will encourage 
this freedom which is a necessary 
condition to the existence of an 
institution that is open to teaching, 
research, and to the development of 
new ideas. Academic freedom is 
accompanied by academic responsi- 
bility without which full ana free 
university life is impossible.” 

Moreover, paragraph 5 of these 
constitutional regulations makes these 
general provisions applicable specifi- 
cally to the process of appointment, 
promotion and the receipt of tenure by 
providing: 

" A member of the acndemic faculty 
will be appointed, promoted and will 
receive tenure according to the pro- 
visions of the constitutional regula- 
tions of the university concerning 
appointments, provided that sUcli 
provisions shall not limit freedom of 
thought and conscience. Candidates 
for appointment, promotion, or re- 
ceipt of tenure shall not be discrimin- 
ated against because of their social 
or political views, their religion, 
their national or ethnic origin, or 
their sex.” 

In summary, it can be said that the 
freedom of academic institutions from 
governmental intervention is guaran- 
teed by law and internal application of 
the principle of academic freedom 
within the universities is assured by 
their own constitutional documents. 
The uncontested acceptance of this 
approach finds further expression in 
Israel's pending civil rights bill which 
provides, infer- aim, that “every person 
is entitied to freedom of research and 
scientific, literary and artistic en- 
deavour.” While the protection of 
academic. freedom is thus well entren- 
ched and guarded in principle and 

E ra cl ice, the content of that freedom 
as raised problems. Traditionally, as 
we have indicated, Israel's academic 
institutions have given expression to 
the widest concept of academic free- 
dom. University staff have been consi- 
dered entitled not only to freedom of 
teaching, research and learning, but 
also to freedom of extramural political 
activities. 




> V A 

.SR- 1 */.- ^ 


Lillie systematic cxnminulion seems in 

SuTOaiio^ John Suddaby examines some constitutional aspects 

British universities, despite the evident of resource allocation in universities. 

importance of these in present financial 
circumstances. This appears 10 he true 
whe l her one thinks in terms of resource 

allocation formulae or in terms of con- changed situation of the 1980*s?" or. 
stitulinnal arrangements. The report of looking at the problem from a slightly 
the working group set up by the Con- different angle: “Vtould our umver- 
fercncc of University Administrators sities benefit from changes in resource 

■ ' ■ _i _ • _ .1 _ii~.a.: * ^.^. 4.. -o* 


:s in resource 


which is currently considering these 
matters is therefore awnited with con- 


allocation procedures?" 


behind it. even if, perhaps especially if. 
the number of people actively involved 
in resource allocation procedures is 
bound to be quite small. 

There has of course been unhappi- 


maiicrs is_ therefore awaited with con- The cold winds of the mid-1970s ness at the measures universities have 
sidcrable interest. Whut. for example, which struck the British universities taken in recent years; there have been 
have been the effects nf the economic sprang up with remarkable sudden- complaints and criticism. It seems 
pressures of the Inst few years on the ness, or perhaps one should say that our probable all the same that the frustra- 
st rue tura l and constitutional arrange- weather forecasting systems were not tion and the anger have been very much 
men tsfor resource allocation. and what very good at detecting them. until they less than might have been feared If 10 
are t he likely developments in the were almost upon us. There is not much years ago one had been told that over a 
luturc - doubt that many British universities, relative short period - say one old 


in the period since the Robbins perhaps even the vast majority of them. 


Report resource allocation within Bril- responded 
ish universities has typically been emergency 


relative short period - say one old 
quinquennium - universities would 


Brit- responded to the emergency by swing from expansion and relative 
been emergency measures: positive resource comfort to restretion and austerity. If 


based on a Finance Committee of allocations came to an abrupt end. 


Court or Council, and a planning or freezes were imposed, and the unwel- 
development committee of senate. The come, unpleasant, and often unplanned 
finance committee will be generalK task of dealing with the new climate 
responsible for the university s overall was thrust upon the principal or vice- 


responsible for the university s overall was thrust upon the 
finances, will be a fairly small body. sa\ chancellor and a ver 


emergency measures: positive resource comtort to restriction and austerity. It 
allocations came to an abrupt end. this is due to the fact that university 
freezes were imposed, and the unwel- staff have understood what was hap- 
comc. unpleasant, and often unplanned pening and what were the relative roles 
task of dealing with the new climate of the universities, UGC and Govern- 


someiimesas few as six people. rarelv senior academic and administrative coir to keep information and consultation 
more than 15. including lay and leagues. In other words, the principal flowing as widely as possible as they 
academic members, and frequently and one or two vice-principals, with the cope with the continuing problems of 
convened by a lay member of the gov- secretanr or registrar, were empowered the 1980s. 

erning body. The planning or develop- to decide whether vacant posts should r t j s h . hnnl>d ihrrpfW thnt uni 

™ “ WhCre ,he ” WOUld ve"lto rtSSl “p“o 
will QlmnsL ^lwa^ y hi pniirTiv Jn^' Jf fi . : - • * • concentrate resource allocation in 

M«d of academe siaffandmuaUv That lhe l "™ edlatc react,on ‘ n fewer hands and that those universities 
S^enJd SfC DrinciM^or S m K “ ny , p,ac f; s ’ and “ was understand- which have found it necessary to create 
Kcdlor In ihk “h 1* , - pci 5 ha fi* - reBSO ?,! ble : also emergency machinery to deal with vac- 

SSSSS ’ l i 5 perhaps instinctive. V* have now andes and freezes will soon find it pos- 


was thrust upon the principal or vice- ment in these changes, that seems to 
chancellor and a very small number of imply that universities should continue 


SriaVJa ffi W° l,ve . vvitb the sq^ze; how has sible to get back to more “normal” and ^Sixanilnation, but tbit ft 

' raSu i?e S IJ t i o n fu n?i loo {i * changtd atuation affected our “consiitiitionaP arrangements. This is Seauati as rohic vice-chat* 8 ® . 

resource a location function. _ _ planning procedures? What should be not to say that these arrangements will SX wish tolav to the (JCC 


concentrate resource allocation in 
fewer hands and. that those universities 
which have found it necessary to create 
emergency machinery to deal with vac- 
ancies ana freezes will soon find it pos- 


academic departments as well at to 
other spending units. 'Easier*, d 
course is not the same as “more ]du'« 
“more efficient”. But it seems proper la 
ask whether a centralised oradevotod 
system is more likely to achieve the 
degree of flexibility, redirection, rediv 
tribution (both academic and financial) 
which a university desires. Is there 
merit in a powerful central body, wen- 
supplied with relevant infonutwa 
taking a wide strategic view, consultiri) 
widely no doubt, but eventually utty 
quite detailed decisions on priorities; 
or is it preferable to haw a central bod; 
giving general guidance, *zm*| 
influence, perhaps controlling stolen, 
but leaving the details to be dealt nb 
essentially by those more dhectfj 
involved? Whatever the constiwiwi 
machinery, administrative stall *1 
have on important part to play, notoaS 
as providers of Information tat# 
advisers - the oilly fairly disliftctrs.1 
ones? - in those bodies which brarw 
ultimate responsibility. ' 

It seems necessary to end on* pdrij 
cal note. Last October, thechalmutf 
the UGC spoke to the ComimlW<< 
Vice-Chancellors and Mnopaktow 
light of what was said on thatocw" 
and of later developments, it 
too probable that the background 
discussion of this kind will ™) 
different by mid-1981. DfPati® 1 ® 1 * 

“The freeing of resources to* 
developments cannot be 

S ” "iecl solely as a local opengs 
is not to say the* 
should not be engaged to cm; 


There is perhaps room to question 
whether in theory such freedom of 
extramural . activities, unrelated to a 
faculty member’s professional role- as 
teacher and scholar, forms an integral 
and essential part. of the concept of 
academic freedom. No -such- freedom 
was protected under the traditional 
nineteenth century German concepts. 
Yet the- freedom of extramural activi- 
ties has been . ipcluded in academic 
freedom as that concept has been 
developed in the twentieth century in 
the United' ; State? ; THeoratiqfcl-'doktbl 
may be compounded when extramu- 
ral activities are such that they may be 
injurious both to the : image of the 
university find to the country. Drawing 
the proper limits of behaviour in such 
eases is! hot ' easy, especially ' where 




title and position in pursuance of these 
extramural activities. Nevertheless, wc 


TiT*17«1»Tj t t-i'i -i ( (Fill m ^ i UrlMiTiV-Jt ! 


ties have acted torrectly lrt not allowing! 
considerations of extramural activities] 
td enter into the • factors 


ating st|ch considerations in the univer- 
sities’ Appointment and promotion 
procedures would outweigh, in our 
view, even the -very real discomfort, 
which results from excluding them. 


Hr Frances Rhdfly isalecturerin labour 
Inv ar ifte Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem and Professor Siejrheti Goldstein 
holds tfje Edward ■ S. ,.sifyer.-&ktdr- in 
Civil Prfctdwi rif the&meuniyenity. 


. The relationship between these our continuing response? 
committees is of course of considerable Ti seems that in same ur 


not to say that these arrangements will 
necessarily or desirably be those of the 
early 1970s. Indeed the need fora more 


committees is ot course at considerable It seems that in some universities the early 1970s. Indeed the need fora more 
importance and interest. It seems likely arrangements under which the vice- flexible, more radical, approach might 
that in the per I pa since Robbins, when chancellor and his immediate entour-, imply a need for new resource alloca- 
te nave witnessed a considerable age assumed far-reaching emergency tion procedures, 
expansion of universities, a consjder- powers have persisted and acquired a ,. , 

able Increase In their complexity, and a degree of respectability and perma- , .?.° r lh « ratber obv,ous ways of 
much greater degree of participation b\ nence. It would be interesting to dis- S ® SS^SSS^l^ 1 ^ " u ^ ut 
academic, stuff, the planning or , cover whether the universities in which v F b ti IIB 

development committqe, the academic this has happened are those In which in 

one, has achieved or acquired a stgnlfi- more prosperous days resource alloca- ■ c “™ ll « l Procedures from 

cantiy greater degree of influence, if ij 0 n was highly structured and closely tho ? e *!"PpWI devolved systems. In a 
notof power ond independence, This is tied to formulae-driven mechanisms: it procedure, allocations are 

rartatnly : true Jn Edinburgh,, where does seem likely that the Wre proce- r S?J ir< i ct froiT, J son ? e ccn , tral bod y l ° 
since; abdut. the mld-lVOO’s, the educa- dufos' have ' deDehded ^^mulae ^dWiduaL academia departments 


ptannin 


b\ nence. It would be interesting to dis- 
or , cover whether the universities Tn which 


.. - . — . r o — - i uiv uiiiikiamu ill ninun 

development committee, the ! academic this has happened are those in which in 
one, has achieved or acquired a signifi- more prosperous days' resource alloca - 
cantiy greater degree of influence, if ifon was highly' structured and closely 


s ncO' aooui tne ni ra-i VbUs, the educa- dutes' have 'depended on Wmulae W departments 

tipnil policy committed, a cqmmKtce which assumed or' implied .positive S f 0 n ' for ^^d posts or purposes) 
of Senate, has effectively had complete allocations and a degree 'of cdmitiuitv Revolved system allocations 

:Wnl^l ; pverthe 70.per.cenibrsqofthe' • th^the'hitraeA?ti$lhbe to *he centre to a'faqultyor 

.university's budget;: devoted- to . steady state, • some other intermediate level, and that 

academic purposes: - I Su^stth^i this restriction Q f ihriu- ** 

In.thtJ mid- andlate-19605, of course, trice in!' resource' .allocation,, though 8 aUons to departments, 
resource allocation meant lh!practice understandable in {iri emergency, is not . .. That of course is something of . an 
deckling which parts of lhe university a necessary feature of the continuing over-simplification, and many varia- 
slrouia ibenefu, or bfe nent , most,, from pressure bfiifc in the l980s. Increa^ dons are possible, while within either 
, t V®, HddHIonal tunds^^cqniin^ avail- ., ngly, . UGC proriounccments about system the degree of virement (which is 

Group that. the difformi.fecdnoimc clr* the brtWe fslr v. ahd fdr. that niatteV uii he 


much nearer, and It iscrear fri 
now being carried otic by . 



sense arid in a - corisjtiiutfbri^l K sense. 1 . st 
; Under considerable suaih. That (Iripceds ; 'fr 
Seems tiJreiyjto Cdnlirtue, arid it i^’ay m . . -tj 
aj'jpottune for us ’at least . aik the'- 'h 
question; “Are bu> r?|fouree aildcatton ; •' B1 
ppoceduresofth^pasr^Syeare fikelyfo ti 
adjustment ; ' to f meet the,. , b 

:i _*' *■- • I. .m» 

1.1 -■ s f ■ v. '• 

• “-MSififa 


t resources ,6hly to eidfit 
Cujttef.and to a handful of academic 
(tvtceS-^nd ; committees. Faculties 
rr ' pdju^l.idate on; this; competing 
of; their’ departments, tn using 
SifTWj MWtfr or >9 must ; note ' 


might wish, to say to the 
us such money as you 
wc will sort out our own 
retrenchment and 
reason why this wont wortBPj 
cisely the same as l- 
expansion. The sum of a 
aspirations may not form b 
overall picture for the 2"\r * 
students who wish to wtjt . *v ^ 

. there is going t° « 
future a somewhat % 

. direct intervention by -lhe * 

. the affairs of individual 
than has been custoaidry ... 

. sary In. the past- • ■ ^ 

■ »Tb.be-ihfr to Dr. ParljVj*^. 

quite clear , that he Kt 

■ that this -intervention 

.in the. nature of collaboj 

■ instruciioh. Nevertheteg, . ^ % 

•staff in universities, 

. reasoning. behind the Uwv ri? 


awl?® 

as: the UGC hopes 

ment interference in S 

tern as a Whofe.by wife 

... individual universities is 

as, arid probably even 

; than, the. task facing pr. Pa^ ..r ; 


the author Is an assbmt^^: 
Edinburgh University- • i r) 
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EUROPEAN STUDIES 13 


I mem \ 

The teaching of modern languages 


Modern Uneu.gB tn the Curriculum gemive b™„ P 7.'. 
^mbrtdgc University Presi, £9.50 and 

£4.95 , all other subjects had been offered to a 


» 0 521 23 21 i 2 and 29871 7 

by Philip Thody 


all other subjects had been offered to a 
whole range of aptitudes. No wonder 
i there are still problems in encouraging 
all young people, and especially boys, 
to keep up the study of foreign lan- 


Atthe begtnmngofhisMro^rta^^ adofescence reduces the childV'abilitv 
-Why a fo re i gn Fa ngu a gqfor all? ,Enc t0 see lhe wor | d f rom someone clse f s 
Havrtiru quotes a remark which Dr T. pojnt 0 f view” and heightens the desire 


m. “The k «r itaM. regard as the 

loteign languages in the schools is their newly discovered sexual and 

being questioned on all sides ... Urn ** 1,1 ro t es . 

afraid wc must say that ours is a 

failure-ridden discipline." And not * n suc h a world, incentives are 
only in Australia, as many a hard- particularly needed from outside the 
woriing but disillusioned teacher of classroom, and I hope that it will not be 
French or German in this country can only modern language teachers who 
bear witness, and not only in the applaud the suggestion that the train- 
sdiools. If I had a shilling for every '"g courses and examinations nrc- 
dementary mistake of grammar, spell- scribed by the governing bodies of the 
ins and gender that I have had to professional organizations in the Un- 

0 t iii*d kintrilnm should "im-lucli* an - 


■y 


Ol 




Fntrcz! 


Frcntv plucc ' 


correct in final honours ... - „ r 

should be a very rich man. tfe do fail, hry language reuiuremcjii For. as 
nod we are all very conscious that we Professor Hawkins very sensibly 
fail, In what both we and the outside observes, ‘Until the aspiring account- 
world sec as r legitimate and desirable “Hi b required by his professional 
ambition: to enable our young people body to show evidence of modern 
to speak and write a modern foreign language skills, the exhortations of 
language with a reasonable degree of individuals will count for little \ 
accuracy. For one O level candidate Professor Hnwkins ulso rightly dc- 
who can order a meal in a French plores the way in which the contpcti- 
restauront, or for one honours gradu- don among universities for enough 
ale who can discuss contemporary suitably qualified applicants in science 
French or German politics with moder- has led them to drop their requirement 
ate fluency in the language of the (hat everyone should have a pass in a 
country, tnere must be a good half modern language, and is understand- 
dozen who can merely blush or ably pessimistic that wc shall do any- 
stammor. thing nbout it. Instead, he suggests that 

Yet [will begin with my one criticism tiie "best hope is that the DES may 
of this long-awaited, well-Hrgued and introduce minimum require incuts tar 
(urinating' oook, and repeat a question award of statutory grants for students , 
which I asked only by implication when and that a pass m a modern language 
I last sounded off about the state of wll J therefore become - like English 
language learning in our universities in and mathematics for students receiving 
these columns last July. For I have « statutory grant to enter a teacher 
always wondered, as I contemplate my training course - a nationally imposed 
own failure os a teacher in the form of requirement. Reluctant though one 
the howlers which my finalists are still be to countenance yet another 
nuking two months before the end of intrusion of centra government into 
their course, whether we modern Ian- l[ \e private life of its cdtzc™ J?t 
juage teachers are all that much less education of its young people, there s 
successful than our colleagues in. say, nevertheless some wry salts action to 
geography or mathematics. I know that be drawn from the pmpect lb ® 
ine teachers in medical schools make traditional refusal of the English to 
silk purses out of silk, and a good thing j® a ™i fore, 8 .n' 0 ng^ 8 es is to be RPpT°P' 
too for those of uS who want to survive, riately P} ,nishe r" b y V JJ-IT 
But are there never candidates for essentially continental s yle of central- 
honours degrees in geography who bureaucratic control. 

Aink that the Amazon is in Siberia, or The universities in general do not 
final-year mathematicians who divide come very well out of Professor Haw- 
350 by 15 and get 19%? kins’s book, and their disservice to the 

Eric Hawkins certainly makes an SS'nS 

excellent point when he observes that Hfi^^^LmeS^fhev 

S'a^VL’“'aSl^r^ haw’ronsismnUy iw^ecle^whai^rO' 
^.«by il wh*K^ feaof Hairtinasees as iy very wM 
wr«l, a lest unique to language learn- sc'cnceof l^nctw. i Md have rare y 

CinK n'p Sr h L lell ut languages. In spite of my own reserva- 

always' . Z A ctii « and have only one addition to make to 

^. teachers do also share the im- de 8 roe courses m thc 193Us ' 
S3 S1? It was as if lhe university teachers 

the occasional local difncul- ' t,du.tas Jho 

when the ilShI” 6 ? 1 !* would not stay on at the university to 

Uto hou- m dIlM!^ Sler da,, y rem,nded research but Would go: out into 

d secondary schools or jnio .com- 

rrofessor Haw.kins nevertheless merce,industry, journalismoraa- 
“Uites up for this otic omission of ministration, were scarcely con- 


ers. I tied Kingdom should "include an ancil- 
lo foil, lury langunge rcuiiircntcm". For, as 


lunuv-viHi- 





Profcsior I lawkins seems to me to 
have a iimcli belter solution lo the 
problem of “gardening in a gale" in 
what he calls the “total immersion” 
method. Although oddly difficult to 
translate into most of the niiijnr Euro- 
pean languages, his gardening image is 
very appropriate to cl escribe the prob- 
lem' of the foreign language teacher 
who, having planted a few seedlings of 
French or uerman. has tu leave his 
pupils to he “swept along hy a gale of 
English, listening to different Teachers . 
reading specialist textbooks, asking for 
more custard with lunch-lime pudding, 
surviving among playground wittic- 
isms. shouting in the games field, 
gossiping on the bus gome home, 
relaxing in front of the ‘telly’.’’ Nn 
wonder wc all prefer n system whereby 
the learner is totally immersed in the 
foreign language for u longish period. 


m 


Jc 11 c fume p.i< 








I Ne fume/ p.is' Ventre/ p.is 1 I down to tana ourselves conircinteu inc 

* ‘ | following week with undergraduates 

i " ..I ■ - h 1 , .. . who have been reduced hy full expo- 

Lt(on Un, from Joseph Harvard’s Beginners French tllodder & Stuughton), slire to thc g a j c , 0 f {fugiish over the 

teacher of modem languages expects account of the pros and cons In thc years to u state of linguistic .ipitthy. But 
to concern himself with whai Frofcssor French for primary schools win- total immersion, us l lofessox Hawkins 
Hawkins culls “wisilom" rather than troversy is a model of balanced pre- realizes, is nut always possible, anil is 
“skilfuiness", or with what I would mentation which never dulls the issues, also by no means the only meihud of 
prefer to think of as thc ability to Although I turn daily to Mecca to give improving out own and our churgcs 
analyse rather than in perforin Up to thanks that I do not have to earn my performance. Hw Appendix l . outhn- 
now. she or he has rarely been cx- bread and cheese by teaching foreign , S » * v- ^Slui'! 


and the experience which my col- 
leagues and 1 have had since 1972 here 
in 1 ccds in our biennial eleven -day 
courses in administrative French for 
senior civil servants certainly coiifinms 
the enthusiasm which Professor Maw- 
kins has lor such methods. 

l or when we isolate our Assislmil 
Secretaries, our Principals, our Coun- 
sellors grade 9 and our specialists in 
fisheries negotiations or Common Mar- 
ket wheal prices front thc normally 
anglophone atmosphere of Nortli 
Leeds and compel them to talk and 
study French all the time . they do make 
very satisfying progress. We do not, 
then, feel we ticking tu a “failure- 
ridden discipline", though l must admit 
that it is sometimes a nil of u come- 
down to foul ourselves confronted thc 


following week with umlerer.iduatc> 
who have been reduced hy full cxnn- 


iilso by no means tiie only method of 


E ted to show un ability to perform. I languages to the “slower learner" 1 was 
an elegant chat in French with thc fascinated by ihc case which I *ro lessor 
committee which appointed me to my Hawkins puts forward for other people 


taSSibv "he cl« w.£h example .* "ow.hc Mndv of modern 

Hawkins puts forward for other people languages can make girls and boys 


first job. but have been promoted since doing it. For if there are indeed 
then almost exclusively on my ability to 1 1 -year- u Ids who do not really know 
write about French literature in Eng- the names of the days of the week or 
lish. the months of thc veiir in English, then 

I agree with Eric Hawkins that wc ihdc is an odd but unanswerable case 
have rather got the balance wrong in far enabling this knowledge in be 
universities up to now. and that we acquired, through French. Spanish or 
need to look more carefully and more German, without too much loss of 
critically at our priorities'. In other linguistic or social face. And even a 


more aware »>f hmv different com- 
munication systems work. 

Here .igiini. I was delighted to sec 
that Yorkshire still rules, since a course 
with similar objectives is already in 
existence at Leeds Grammar School, 
and may well alio be found outside the 
county in whose capital city of York 
Professor Hawkins provided such in- 
spiring tcachina ana leadership. His 


^ win. — Human 

“ropartiqn with other disciplines by sidcred. 

our “Hentiop to the extremely u still happens. 
h^ ^ w Nich David Rowlands . Nci[her do 1 

ment In which ! 


It was as if the university teachers 
were concerned only with 9 selection 
procedure, which would produce a 
few graduates in their own inrige 
each year. The needs of the 90 per 
cent of longuRge graduates who 
would not stay on at the university to 
research but Would go: 1 out into 
secondary schools or into com- 
merce, industry, journalism or ad- 
ministration, were scarcely con- 


Radlo 4-type ordinary language. I to reach a (fureign) language to work- 
should also be happy to fall in with mg-class children as unjustified since it 
another suggestion and take part in the challenges, as in some way inadequate, 
“free circulation" of staff between the the culture of the home and the peer 
schools and the universities which group". 

takes place in other coui^ but noun Qn ||uf contrarv as Pf0 f esro r How- 

Britain. This would jjj* kins very cogcntlv argues, thc learning 

rinfr^ ihi ?ovJer of a fore£ S n language « a profoundly 
inability both 10 control : g* lower mjerating experfonce. and a democra- 
fourth and to leach them *l»cn erbs ljc one - n , he sense of the word, 
to conjugate with avoir and which with wha[ ?1 j rop2rts n a salutary 

* ,r *: . . . . ... lho agnosticism as to the inevitable right- 

Neither do 1 think . jhj * *Jjf "PJjS ness of parochial ways uf thinking as 
intellectual level in mv I'teraty tutorials |. 0 r speukino or wTitina, And 


. 1 ■ , ______ .... . , n |n K‘" p — >«■■■■• a mihivi *-v tin. u.»i nininifcu 

the Leathes ’P. her , hold of French", the case which he puls university selector who wonders 

piwti^nd thc h^icr whMl leathers for tmAAni Julian, German or Spanish whether thc supply of men applicants 
were thc tint foreign language lor English- for degree coursesln French might dry 

.^.rJandSS ^ rivBU,n? - «P bu « \ ^v. at. the 

first hand how very hardmany school- The teaching of foreign ^languages J^?be the fewfo "he 

teachers work - anp being daily re- probably has n longer list, (if nostrum* SJnre for^hfv stateof affarisw^reit 
minded by the spectttcle of certain of nnd quuck remedies to its credit than s or a,Ia,rs nt: e 11 


HltpouDh Professor Hawkins does not 
Mmseff use the phrase “lhe strangle- 
hold of French", the case which he puts 


is a volume which every language 
teacher, whether in school or at a 
university, ought to possess, as well as 
u work which all politicians and educa- 
tional administrators should read as 
well. 

As I read the statistics showing bow- 
many more girls than boys there are 
studying foreign languages, I began to 
wonder whether this mirror image of 
-the situation in science Is not afro a 
cop sequence of our failure 10 realize an 
advance just how disastrously coeduca- 
tion was going to affect the attitude 
.which pupils have (o lhe actual curricu- 
lum. i cartnol be the orify ^alarmed 
university selector who wonders 


up altogether’', hut 1 may. at the 
monism, thanks to Enc Hawkins's 
book, be one of the few to place the 
blumc for this state of affairs where it 
really ties. 

1 now attribute it not to the fact that . 
science attracts more men because of 


French might dry 
1 may, at the 


think that fhe depart- 


IS* th f * the “chores' . TW undcr- 

S lhe u ° W standable and onlyThaif Ironic, since 

^ of cornprehen- * { urtlV crsrty teachers of modern 

g uao£S 8 n ^f aits t^at modern Ian- ’^nguagesare not jn fact apnoinleti for 
Qn - y f by hefr language ability at oil Whether 
fcwBLrai* ^ of P | r 9 v,d,n B . hb ought to be changed or pi is an 
Jearnere, j nter e6thg arid difficult question, for I 

BSSS rafeSSS 


universities - I should, be only too has a splendid section on the method it* more obvious career prospects, but 
delighted to sco the further presented known, quite literally, as “suggcjtolo* to a more general factor that I hinted at 
with, the opportunities neglected by thc gy“. As one whose first year of grnm- .earlier: the. unintentional Influence of 


gy . As one whose first year ot arnm- 
mar-school French was based so jlrmly 


Modern Languages bt the CwrepH> on the then prevniilhg ideology of 
him is indeed an admirable, book: on : phoneiici that I wascohvfnoed llwt thc 
the side of (he angels without floating French actually wrote their language 
off irito .the clouds, fu|l of practical 10 phonetic scnpl, I icel a Bright 
hints yet onuiantly awor^ of wider surprise at the enthusiasm with which 
Issues, challenging without being un- Professor Hawkins endorses this par- 
necessarily provocative ami presenting: tictilar inelhvki.. Even later M I was 

t...... U hwlnrlrnl MniKl Ulilhtllll luhinntnitlrt iMniilk inm* ratal IImapK 


' nawxins pomtsoui, no . ntgner b .»»» »•■«*> 

>brSu 5 ® - t0 make such an scfioolmnaters . , 

• as modern Ian- times greater; efftrieltcy, A untverstty 


yety good op how the euphpria of Utp, palatals, : especially ta roost of . the 
l$ws has given way to. a much more. pboneiWaJis I tnei seertted 1 to suffer 
^ sp^r afirio^phere in thel970$, and.hU feorri some kind of speech defect. , 

, >-:i v : --fi ■ • * 


the educational planners whu decided' 
to put girls arid hov* together in the 
saifte school at the very moment .when 
puberty strike* hardest. One of the 
additional menu uf this book is that 
the questions which it rnhes about 
education are: not nil directly linked 
with thc apparently narrow question of 
whether our . traditional \ mono-' 
Hngunlism can best be cured by phone- 
tics oisuggwtolqgy, 

. Philip Th'odv Is professor of FYeneH at 
the University of Leeds. 
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Announcing a New Series 
international Library of Group 
Psychotherapy and Group 
Process 

Edited by Malcolm Pines 

and Earl Hopper 

The series will reflect the group- 
analytical approach as well as other 
contemporary developments in 
psychotherapy. It will mBke avail- 
able important works in translation; 
include monographs on theory and 
practice, and on tneir philosophical 
and sociological foundations; it will 
include studies of the application of 
clinical method to special situations 
and problems, such as drug 
dependency and alcoholism, and 
the treatment of children and 
adolescents; and will provide 
specially commissioned biblio- 
graphies and other texts which will 
Bo of use to both students and more 
advanced readers. 

The first two books are: 

Personal Styles in 
Neurosis 
TM CAINE, 

O B A WI JES1NGHE and 
DA WINTER 

06179 £t1.50 


The Visible and 
Invisible Group 
YVONNE AGAZARIAN and 
RICHARD PETERS 

0692 61 CI3.S0 


Reasoning and 
Argument In 
Psychology 

P B BELL and P J STAINES 

This textbook is designed to assist 
students to present conceptually 
subtle and cogently argued essays. 
07124 £ 4.95 


From Pauperism 
to Poverty 
KAREL WILLIAMS 

Seven hitherto unpublished essays 
- on the English poor law between 
1800 and 1914 and texts of social 
investigation by Mayhew, Engels, 
Booth and Rownt ree. 

06985 £22.50 

Social Change 

The Advent and Maturation of 
Modern Society 
EVA ETZIONI-HALEVY 
Dr. Etzioni-Helevy examines pro- 
cesses of social change taking place 
in Western Society, and considers 
specific institutional areas such as 
the economy, stratification, politics 
and education. 

0767 t (doth l £ 10.95 

0768 X (paper) £5.95 

Sociology and 
Social Research 
GEOFF PAYNE, ROBERT 
DINGWALL. JUDY PAYNE 
and MICHAEL CARTER 
The authors present a timely warn- 
ing to fellow sociologists when the 
profession Is under attack as a 
result of public expenditure cuts. 
International Library of Sociology 
06268 C 14.50 

Finance Capital 

A Study of the Latest Phase of 
Capitalist Development 

RUDOLF HILFERDING 

Edited with an Introduction by 
Tom Bottom ore 
The first English translation of one 
of the classical works of Marxist 
economic theory. 06187 £22.50 

ISBN Prefix: 0 7 tOO 


Routledge & Regan Paul 
39 Store Street. London WC 1 


Oxford University Press 


Yearbook of European Law 

Editor: Professor F.G. Jacobs 

In 1982 Oxford University Press. will launch a new annual 
publication. The Yearbook of European Law. will publish 
substantial articles, of permanent legal Interest, in the English 
language. The Yearbook will concentrate on the law of the 
European Community but it will also include contributions oh 
other areas of ‘transnational lav/ In Europe; for example, the 
European Convention on Human Rights and the European : 
Social Charter. 

The Unlted Kingdom Association for European Law has 
generously agreed to donate a prize of £500 which will be 
awarded for the best contribution by an author under the age of 
forty. Further details of the prize may be obtained from 
Professor Jacobs or from the Law Editor, Oxford University 
Press, Walton Street, Oxford 0X2 6DP. All contributions should 
be sent by 30 September iQS1,ito Profe 880 r. Jacobs at the - :• , 
Faculty ot Laws, Kings Colle g e ,S trahd< London WG2R2LS . -v 

The Foundations of European 
Community ' Law 

An Introduction to the Gonitltiitlonal and 
Administrative Law of th6 European. 

' ..tiC« Hartley ■ : •• . • ■ .v:-.' 11 

This book, is about the basic principles of European Community ' 
Law - those aspects of it which will be pf Interest to eU lawyers; , 
Pari ( provides the necessary Institutional background: Part Jl.ls ; 
/concerned with the 1 sources of pbmhiilnlly law and tlie • ■;? 

legislative po^er of the Community, Part 1(1 deals with the: :• ■ ; . , 
relationship between Community and national Jaw, including! 
the vital question of which system prevails ! n the event of ; 
conflict and the problem of enforcing Corrtmurtlty law against; ;• 
the Member States, Part IV debit with judicial Yetflew ofr 7 

Community measures, and Part;V,ls cbncerned wItheQtlPnSfbr 
.damages against ihe.Gommunlty. £20 .. paper covers £13.85.; ; 
Ctoratidofi LawSetfbs- forthcoming ■■■■■ ; 




The power of the papacy 


The Popes and European Revolution 
by Owen Chadwick 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University i 
Press, £28.00 
ISBN 0 19 826919 6 

The general plan for the Oxford His- 
tory of (he Christian Church, of 
which Professor Chadwick's sumptu- 
ous volume forms a part, is almost as 
obscure as that of Providence itself: 
but if its blessings, covenanted or 
uncovenanted, include many con- 
tributions as good as this, doubtless 
the best of the many good volumes 
to come from the author's pen, all 
will be forgiven. 

The title of this book may mislead; 
only the last quarter is given up to a 
sprightly discussion of the impact of 
tne French Revolution and the 
Restoration upon the Roman 
Catholic church. The preface ex- 
plains that eighteenth-century France 
is omitted for treatment by another 
hand, and it is impossible to guess 
what other cognate matters are 
intended for other volumes. The 
footnote system creates a remarkable 
paperchase via the index to the criti- 
cal bibliography, a paperchase whose 
excitements are enhanced by refer- 
ences like that to Phoyer who 
appears In the bibliography but not 
in the index, and to Heer whose 
name is misspelt and hence mis- 
placed in the index. 

But, with it all, the book is a 
splendid and highly individual 
achievement, devoted primarily to 
social history of eighteenth-century 
Catholicism of a sort not to be found 
elsewhere, skilfully constructed in the 
author's characteristic way; a mosaic 
of fascinating fragments presented in 
a succession of short and simple sen- 
tences, machine-gun style; the vigour 
of the presentation contrasting 
plquantly not merely with the torpor 
of much of the matter, but also with 
the genial approving urbanity of the 
tone. Professor Chadwick loves his 
B archester, and delights to find the 
gentler qualities of that decaying 
cathedral town all over Catholic 
Europe. 

His refusal to discuss the subject in 
terms of models or general theories 
is amply justified by the higgledy- 
piggledy nature of his theme. If there 
is a quality lacking in his make-up it 
is that of righteous indignation; there 

I is no mention of the dirty goings-on 
among the Toggenburgers, and those 


in Salzburg, 


Silesia and 


Hungary, which did so much to con- 
firm the darkest suspicions of Protes- 
tant Europe, arc compressed to a 
few lines. Peasant religion seems to < 
him on the whole quaint, and he 
thinks the church right to take it on 
board, especially as in places it can 
be shown that “the people were 
more papist" than the Jesuits. Chad- 
wick is indeed exceedingly benign to 
the Jesuits, who no doubt deserve his 
charity; he presents the assaults on 
them by 4 tne Catholic powers of 
Europe as a series of historical acci- 
dents, the motor of which was the 
most dubious of European qualities, 
expansion at the expense of colonial 
peoples; but the Jesuits were never 
numerous enough to justify the hys- 
teria of Protestant populations about 
them, and that great Protestant 
realist, Frederick the Great, knew he 
was risking little in becoming their 
defender against the thunderbolts of 
the lay and spiritual heads of the 
Catholic world. 

Perhaps more remarkable in an 
Anglican assessment of eighteenth- 
century Catholicism is that the gen- 
eral treatment is pro-papal and 
anti -episcopal in the sense that both 
sympathy and treatment are concen- 
trated on the central rather than the 
local authorities of the church. The 
Popes are presented as good 
men — in a few cases, very good 
men — honestly walking the tightrope 
between French and Austrian power 
as long as it existed, and; when the 
two combined to remove the tight- 
rope, then genteelly selling the 
church’s special privileges to Catholic 
states, in order to preserve the peace 
of the faithful. It Professor Chad- 
wick's way of doing things adds to 
the cohesion of his story, it leads to 
one oddity and one lacuna in the 
treatment. He clearly thinks it was 
regrettable that the Papacy had to 
depend on the aristocratic prince- 
bishops of Germany to dam back the 
Protestant tide, though it is not cleat 
: that they represented a different kind 
of authority from any of the others 
in his gallery; and there is no treat- 
ment of the way the international 
balance of power was exemplified in 
the college of cardinals of the kind 
memorably attempted by Christoph 
Weber. 

It would be possible to garnish 
endless reviews with the incidental 
entertainment the author provides en 
route , with the contraceptive pills of 
the eighteenth century, the bishop 
I afraid to return to his see, the bishop 


whose throat was cut by brieand, 
the embarrassments arising faJJ fi 
popular attribution of*JKS 
obiects and offices. There TmT 
dull page in this very large voW 
The entertainment, however «£ 
not to obscure the : fundinuhl 
lengc of the method. The GerZ 
tradition in church history Is b3 
weigh Led towards theology iS 
theology hardly comes into tfcuT 
Theologians do; and they np». £ 
doctrinaire defenders of poUtWal 
causes, rightly and roughly treated k 
men of the world on whose practice 
compromises the maintenance 
Europe depended. Spiritual wrife 
do n little better, but not much; tbtii 
importance is that they prortoW 
wisdom for use in the wnfasfori! 
And on that the faithful depended, in 
so far as they did not depend far 
their understanding of the faith on 
contact with the courts and adminis- 
trative arrangements of the church. 

The sacraments, the .modem oes- 
trum for those of Catholic inclina- 
tions (like the theologians), come to 
rather on the wings, the really Indis- 
pensable ones being those of confes- 
sion and marriage which must be 
kept going even in an interdict. Idea* 
too play a remarkably small role. 
Enlightenment appears briefly after 
400 pages, with the explanation (stSJ 
necessary after the calumnies of tbc 
nineteenth century) that the Catholic 
AufklBrers were perfectly good 
Catholics simply wanting sow 
reform, but with the implication dm 
despite their doctrinaire haste, they 
were not over-indebted to oew ideas. 
There is, to sum up, not much here 
of what appears In so many sjf* 
(abuses as the "history Bnd thcolof) 
of the church". 

But what else could Professor 
Chadwick say? When the Revolmw 
took off the lid the faithful Ionite 
furiously for some things while al* 
doning a large part of ihe tneebufi 
and endowments of religious Ik 
without a scruple; and tne spue 
they got was one in 
Papacy immensely outweiww ® 
importance the local authoriws ^ 
the church. Urbane as he is, PratJ* 
sor Chadwick delivers a chalkng w 
long-established ways oMhwwj 
about the history of the church 

the faith which would nrtaUK 

palatable in the close at Bareness* 

W».Rt 

IV. R. Ward is professor of history* 
the University of Durham . _ 


Illuminating a phenomenon 


The World of Franz Kafka 
edited )by J. P. Stent 
Wridenfeld & Nlcolson, £9.95 
ISBN 0 297 77845 5 


Tho 'epduring fascination of Franz 
Kafka's work derives from the para- 
dox that such an obsessively suDjeo- 


Allan Blunden sets the tone with an 
admirably sober and succinct chron- 
ology of Kafka’s life. The ambience 
of contemporary Prague, a provincial 
city of Czechs, Germans ana Jews, in 
which the latter played a special role 
as standard-bearers of German cql- 


as standard-bearers of German cql- criticisms from the 
ture, is neatly assessed by F. W. Car- —Benjamin,' BrediL-JJ^ « * 
ter,, while the Zionist Feljx Weltsch, the sharply negative conciusi"^ ^ 
classmate of both Max - Brod and book first, published in 


Max Brod's enthusiastic m MJ 
scholarly editing, led them^to/^ 
The Trial and Tl,e Caste 
ample, to narrow 
This central section eneb 
perfunctory series ufl 

criticisms from to® G ° 


Kafka, discusses the latter in the critl- ' GQnther Anders. 


tive writer could reflect and echo so cal context of the "Rise and Fall of 
uncannily the general social, political, . the Jewish-German Symbiosis". Klaus 
p&yohpk$ical . and : rellgipUa'^irises , o j Wagenbach contributes an Interesting 
the 'twentieth century. Amld : the description of the village of Osek and 
cacophonous claims to objective truth its ‘fcastle!’. where Kafka'S father was 
made by rival, ideologies, the quiet - born and which was the prime source 
but wmsteridy sceptical voice of thfe/ of most of the latter’s oppressively 
isolated Prague.. Jew, has crossed lirt- moralizing ’ anepdotes — a welcome 
guispe.^nd cultural frontiers with sUch reminder of \h€ social reality which 
-astonishing epse, that ms tiame has informs the fictional world of Kafka’s 
becomq a : universal label tor a malaise last novel, ;• . / ' ■ 
which, fat transCohds purely literary part :wq: presents a. variety ;of 
. coftccriu, • • • . • ■ ; interpretative approaches to ' Kafka 


It is a pity that 

ralsqd by puch d ' ssen,l ° 8 .faro# 1 ?' 
not explored ntore . 

perhaps ql | to^^. e ^,°[,f 3m iiro«i^ 1 
more ■ ephemeral . 
together In the ho°k 5 £ }, • ^jint 
“notions and SgnH?} 1 '^tjgbi ^ 
two dull poem* by D. J * 

Jerzy Peterkiewia Lffi* 
incestuous . air of ht« ra,u ^L e , \w • i 

literature afe rt partly, ^ ^ 
reprinting of Mp Roto, nn M 


1 cotfipefidiunii i 
and/' fcelcbrati 


Newaikj 


This Is an elegantly 
which Is a tribute ^ e 

his readers, but Respite its u 


tibn- Kafka so 


; v wiguawaiiu yruuei OUK.CI S , ms rcaoera, V— r---,. , tf uHKX**-.. . 

■ rehearaol of an undogmatlc Freudian not claim to have AJ 

| • approach can all be read with profit, this unique writer s j , 0 o# 

■: Bquajly useful is. Joyce' Crick’s essay. Kafka himself once reraarkeq ^ , 
f t MuUs ^plonpering translations tav Janouch: "There 

: * Sfhfch Indicates, jipw deeply the Eng- ' thing left unaccounted for- - ^ 

^ I^h jeceptlon of Kafka hqa been col-‘ .. . , i •' Mlchfl^l BUM* 

• rtitraH lit, kali- r ' , • 'j- , 


..... ismforjxturtrj [*^4 

University of Bmlngh^ 
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Brecht’s stagecraft 


Brecht 

by Jun Needle ami Peter Thomson 
Blackwell, £9.00 

ISBN 0 631 19610 2 

jnn Needle and Peter Thomson's 
Brecht stands out from the bulk ot 
contemporary criticism on Brecht's 
WO rk — and books on him are cur- 
rently appearing at the rate of about 
ten a year— largely by virtue of two 
particular features. First, it is intended 
primarily for those who have read 
their Brecht and their Brecht criticism 
in English. And second, its authors 
have it palpably practical sense of the 
theatre: Jan Needle is himself a play- 
wright and Peter Thomson tenches 
drama al Exeter University.. 

The first of these two features, 
while theoretically welcome given the 
rampant misunderstanding of Brecht 
in this country, in practice accounts 
for some of the less successful aspects 
of ihe book, as well as some of its 
fresher insights. The authors’ stage 
experience and sense of drama, on 
the other hand, invariably stand their 
study in good stead and make it one 
of (lie more valuable detailed con- 
tributions to our appreciation oi 
Brecht's craftsmanship in nny lan- 
guage. 

Needle and Thomson are perhaps 
right in their assumption that the pre- 
vailing English view of Brecht Ls still 
substantially conditioned by a combi- 
nation of newspaper reviews of indi- 
vidual performances and the relatively 
early works on him by Esslin ana 
Grnv. Yet while their introductory 
exploration of “The Phenomenon of 
Brecht" remains a hard-hitting 
indictment of Brcchl-reception in the 
English press and hence a justification 
for Ihe present volume, it is a little 
too convenient to equRte the 
"phenomenon" with just one culture's 
reception of it. A recurrent preoccu- 
pation with what are generally, nl 
least since the publication of the 


Arbehsjaurnat, taken to be somewhat 
eccentric interpretations of Brecht's 
Marxism again suggests that writing 
for the English context is not without 
Jts hazards. Specifically addressing 
those without Gcrninn, though, surely 
need not entail sharing their stand- 
point; it would have hcen helpful iu 
have had some indication of ihe sub- 
stantial achievements of foreign 
Brecht scholarship during the past 
decade or so. 

Nevertheless, even if such an 
opproach has' its limitations, and even 
if “Brecht” becomes simply “Brecht 
the dramatist", it is a price worth ray. 
ing for the freshness of the resultant 
judgments and the geographical Ver- 
fremdung of the subject which it 
affords. 

One of the main contentions of this 
study is that an appreciation ol 
Brecht’s practice will be enhanced by 
an evaluation of his theories. Yet the 
chapter on Brecht's “theory of theut- 
rienl performance”, which rightly 
refuses to “tidy up” Brecht's occa- 
sional writings on tne subject, remains 
somewhat selective. Such issues ns the 
theatrical "Gestus" and the role of cmo< 
tions arc helpfully elucidutcd, but 
alienation itself and the centrality of 
dialectics to Brechtiau theatre arc 
only two of the aspects about which 
the reader will not be well informed. 

However, the excellent detailed 
analysis of individual sequences in 
Afomer Courage, assessing stage - 
effectiveness within the rhythm of tne 
overall action, is one of the best 
things to have appeured on Brecht for 
u long time. And it is for this sense of 
theatrical vulucs, both here and in the 
volume as n whole, that readers are 
most likely to be grateful to Needle 
nnd Thomson. 

J. J. White 


J. J. While is reader In German ai 
King's College, London. 


Why no one voted 


frnopflan Elections and British Poll- 
tk* 

by David Butler and David Mar* 
qnaad 

Loagman, £9.95 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 582 29528 9 and 29529 7 

The most striking feature of the elcc- 
l «n of the British members of the 
European Parliament In 1979 was 
•he gap between idea and reality. 
The idea of a directly elected Euro- 
pean Parliament is an exciting and 
hu'd one. Considered in historical 
perspective it appears almost 
revolutionary., The reality, at least as 
«r as Britain was concerned, was 
profoundly dull and dispiriting. After 
1 superficial campaign, a mete 32 
Per cent of the electorate went to the 
po b, sending a curiously unbalanced 
“eiegation to Strasbourg, a group 
eonlamlng hardly a single politician 
ofany weight. 

^ David Butler and David Mar- 
quand, in their new book, describe 
A* slran £ e election at sortie length... 

a brief account of the Euro- 
pe* Parliament, the reader Is taken 
the successive decisions by 
Ik! H , ou “ of Commons on the way 
ejection wps to be conducted, 
^toen informed of 'the way the 
Wdl« selected their candidates, the 
and political background of the. 
^didaies, th©. campaigns at the 
stional nnd constituency levels, and 
PJ course the , results. 1 For good 
® c Mure there is an account of the 
uudgctaiy dispute that occupied the 
JcnTy efcctecf European Parliament 
uS S* car| y meetings, and a 

Slecrian P ^ ndi * Qn the resuUs of 
.ufe toe anaemic character of the 
wh?iL 0n °? e inevitably wonders 
!?T r , sue !L an extensive study of It 
ih« ) u Vtoed< The authors argue 
tnht L . election was vitally impor- 
df its profound impact 
hf ‘ e ® stab lush cd political prticesres 
c- - United- Kingdom. The election 


saying that they will offer “some 
analysis of the implications of this 
whole venture for the conduct of 
British politics". In fact there is not 
much analysis of this kind, and in so 
far as it is attempted, it lakes the 
form more of speculative questions 
about the future than of an assessment 
of major changes that have in fact 
occurred. 

The thesis of a profound modifica 
tion of the British political structure 
thus not substantiated, and the book 
basically an account of the organiza 
lion and denouement of a non-event 
Why, one asks, was it a non-event? As 
the book makes plain, there were 
several reasons. There was too little 
time for candidates to become ac- 
quainted with their large, new, artifi- 
cial constituencies. There was no gov- 
ernment to be elected. Above all, the 
European election suffered from com 
ing only a month after the General 
Erection of May 1979. The words of 
Successful Conservative Eurocandi 
date, cited in the book, list the crip- 
pling disadvantages of this bad timing 

* ’ % . ‘ * * - . 'i 

(a) the bathos of yet another 
campaign following the Conserva- 
tive general election victory; (b) 
the difficulty of mobilising parly 
workers (many, esp YCs, take 
leave for elections, and had none 
left for 7 June); (c) the virtua 
elimination of the £lm ‘neutral 
information programme; (d) the 
; ‘switching off of the media (when 
we complained, the reasonable 
reply came back that rcaders/vle- 
wers were 'fed up with politics'), 
(e) the reluctance, pf leading 
national politicians to participate 
while forming a government— try- 
ing to regroup 

If Butler and Matquand's book helps 
toward offe repetition of the iwarvnasco 
of 1979 it wm have sen-ed a useful 
purpose, i 

Murray Forsylh 
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their ; Intfoduction by the University of Leicester. . 


Historical 

episodes 


Galtlds: The Mature Thought 
by Brian J. Dendlc 
University Press of Kentucky, £16.50 
ISBN 0 8131 1407 l 


The greatest claim to fame of Benito 
Ptfrcz G .ildos (1843-1920) is rightly 
based on his ArYnvfiii Espuiwlus Con- 
ienworanetn, which span the period 
18HI-19I5. The majority of these 24 
novels present in masterly fashion a 
detailed and perceptive picture of life 
in Madrid in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, analysing the 
individual in relation to his social 
nnd historical context. However, his 
46 short historical novels, the 
Episodios Nmionules, though often 
ignored, arc equally worthy of con- 
sideration. 

On Idds began the first series ol, 
these in 1873 and the last cpisodin oj 
the incomplete fifth series appeared 
in 1912. His basic aim in these 
novels was to present to his readers a 
fictionalized version of nineteenth- 
century history by juxtaposing 
authentic and invented happenings 
and intermingling real and imaginary 
characters. (The first and last titles, 
Trafalgar and CVmovux, arc typically 
specific. ) In 1879, in the last epi\oditm(\ 
the second scries Gnidris unexpectedly 
announced he had decided to abandon 
this particular form of fiction, claiming 
that the events ahout which lie was 
writing were insufficiently distant and 
that consequently it was impossible to 
maintuin a proper historical perspec- 
tive. Yet nineteen years later, without 
any real explanation, he returned to 
this "gincro histdrfco" and it is these 
later episodlos which are the subject of 
Galdds: The Mature Thought (the title 
is somewhat misleading, since it does 
not indicate that it is concerned exclu- 
sively with the episodlos). 

In this study Dendlc provides a 
meticulously detailed historical sur- 
vey not only of the period covered 
by these 26 episodios out also of the 
epoch when Galdds was writing 
(1898-1912). . In addition he sys- 
tematically examines the content ot 
each book. There is no consideration 
of the artistic merit of these novels 
and, as he indicated in his introduc- 
tion. Dendle has organized his study 
"to facilitate its use as a work of 
reference by those who seek infor- 
mation on or an introduction to iorfi- 
vidual episodios ", His commentaries 
are often illuminating and his work 
in this area will be useful to all stu- 
dents of Galdds: in the index Ihe 
subject matter of these episodlos is 
conveniently broken down into 40 
topics, ranging from Regeneration to 
Quixotry ana from leadership to 
religion. A complete chronological list 
of titles would also have been useful. 

The basic thesis of Dendle’s book 
is that Galdds’s interpretation of the 
events of the years 1836-1880 in 
these episodios is markedly col- 
oared by his, feelings at the' time of 
writing., feelings which were induced 
by the political situation penaining In 
Spain from 1898. onwards. 1898 was 
in itself a crucial and traumatic year; 
as it was then that Spain Inst the fast 
of iter remaining South American 
possessions. While it is undeniabte 
that much of Galdds’s view of the 
past was Influenced by contemporary 
events and his growing dismay at the 
state of his country, a sense of prop- 
ortion must he maintained in this 
respect. Despite Dendle’s. assertions, 
many of the things criticized by Gal- 
dds ate nor exclusive cither to the 
epoch dealt with in the ijndividiiut 
episodic dr to its lime of, composition 
but had, In fact, been condemned by 
Galdds throughout his writing career. 
This element :of bias on the pari of 
Dendle man what is otherwise a 
very solid, and commendable piece of 
work.. • 

Jennifer Lowe 

Dr Lowe Is lecturer in Spanish at the 
University of Edinburgh. 


Heinemann 
Books on Europe 

Britain In Europe 

Edited by WILLIAM WALLACE 

What should be tho United Kingdom's future rolo within 
Europe? This collection oF expert papers on Britain’s political 
and economic relations will) tho European Community 
discusses the costs and benefits of membership and the 
choices available for future British policy. 

'Tho book is comprehensive, well put together ond up- to doto 
and will no doubt become nn Important referonco on the 
subjoct . ' Economic Buffet/n 
NIE8R/P8I/RIIA Joint SuitHas In Public Policy 1 

cased £10.60 net paper £4. 96 nut 

Soviet - East European Dilemmas 
Coercion, Competition end Consent 
Edited by KAREN DAWISHA and PHILIP HANSON 
Relations botween the Soviet superpower and its smaller 
Warsaw Pact satellites in Eastern Europe nre fraught with 
tensions and difficulties, not least because of the Polish crisis. 
This hook provides on understanding of theso dilemmas 
through an export ossosnmant of the key economic, political 
and military aspects of Moscow's relations with those 
countries. 

Royal Institute of International Affafrs 

ctisml £14.93 not pjpor £6.96 not 

Parliaments and Economic Affairs 

Edited by DAVID COOMBES and S.A. WALKLAND 
*. . . anexcellont hook arising out of work done atthn Policy 
Studios Instilula In London. Anchored as it is in concrete 
examples token from four countries (Britain, France, Italy and 
tho Netherlands I whose democratic credentials are not nonneliy 
put jn doubt, it should jolt all of us into thinking onew about the 
political system under which we live.’ Times Educational 
Supplement 

Poflcy Studies Institute cased £13.00 not 

Politics in Western Europe 

A Comparative Analysis 

3rd edition 

GORDON SMITH 

Anew and up-to-date revision of this basic text for students of 
politics. 

*. . . a full comparative study of the political groups to be found 
in the liberal democracies of Western Europe, dealing with the 
balance between executive, local and central government as 
well as outlining the conditions necessary for the overthrow of 
parliamentary democracy, which makes somewhat chilling 
reading today. * Times Educational Supplement 

paper £4.86 net 

Heinemann Educational Books 


22 Bedford Square. London WC1 




George Allen and Unwin announce the forthcoming 
publication of the second volume in the Caseboofr 
Series on European Politics and Society 

Culture and Society 
In Contemporary Europe 

Edited by Stanley Hoffmann and Paschails KltromlHdes 

This casebook aims to provide an integrated survey of cultural 
life in contemporary Europe relating theoretical Issues to actual 
situations ana current trends. Classic selections from Sartre, 
Lukacss Benjamin and Brecht are thus placed In context by 
leadlngcommentators on the contemporary European cultural 
scene. The result Is a book which Is informative, theoretically 
stimulating and provocative in its Interpretative claims. 


240 pp 
rrdback 


July 1981 - 

004809014 X Hardback £18.00 = 

004 809015 8 . . . Paperback £7.95 . 

Casebook Series on European Politics ana Society. No 2 

(Pricei ora jiubfrci Ii» chonge without notice) 

Gearae Allen and Unwiri, 

PO Box 18, Park Lane, _ ^ 

Heme! Hempstead Herts HP2 4TE. 
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The Proustian project 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1,5.81 


Remembrance of Things Past 
by Marcel Proust 

translated by C.K. Scott MoncriefT 
and Terence Kilmartin 
Chatto & Wlndus, £17.50, £19.00 
and £18.50 

ISBN 0 7011 2477 6, 2478 4 and 
2479 2 

The ghost of Proust will happily 
never be laid. A revised translation 
of his mammoth novel is now avail* 
able some 50 years after the original 
translation which was started by C.K. 
Scott Moncrieff and completed by 
Stephen Hudson after the formers 
death. Kilmartin’s version is. a wel- 
come new product of the Proust 
industry and one which, by virtue of 
being a translation, touches on the 
central objective of literary creation 
as Proust saw it. 

“The function and the task of a 
writer", asserts the Proustian nor 
rator. “Arc those of a translator 1 ' 
(Kilniartin, III. 926). This statement 
strangely foreshadows interseniiotic 
activity as Roman Jakohson, in On 
Translation (1959), was to define it. 
There the great linguist identifies 
three forms of translation: intralin- 
gua! (rewording by the writer within 
his own language), interlingual 
(translation as commonly under- 
stood), interseniiotic (translation 
from one sign system to another). 
All three are relevant to Proust’s 
enterprise. As an interseniiotic activ- 
ity, translation is indeed at the core 
or Proust's novel, a transposition 
into the language of fictional writing 
of the manifold signals from 
observed and remembered reality. 
The “interlingual" translation of 
Ruskia was for Proust an essential 
step in defining for himself the dif- 
ficulties of linguistic expression. 
Intralingual translation is superbly 
illustrated by Proust’s incessant 
rewording, reformulation of the same 


text, as evidenced by his preliminary 
publications and the many drafts of 
the final novel. The whole of the 
Proustian project can thus be viewed 
as n giant, multiform process of 
translation. 

Proust's novel, moreover, is para- 
doxically well suited to being trans- 
lated, into English in particular. La 
eland frangaise , not in evidence in 
Proust s involved, subtle, dialectical, 


p|c and multidimensional epithets, so 
distinctive of his style, they find in 
the immense lexical resources of 
English the very linguistic means 
needed to convey, as they do in 
Proust’s French, the sensuous, con- 
crete representation of external and 
internal reality. These are genuine 
affinities, but there are difficulties 
which are no less real. 

One of the many pitfalls is that 
although as a semantic and formal 
structure Proust's novel is modern 
indeed it is inevitably less so at n 
referential level, a number of its allu- 
sions being already dated (on both 
sides of the Channel), kiimardn 
gives a grear deal of explanatory 
information in his glossary, and also 
occasionally integrates the informa- 
tion into the text: L’hdtel Rllz, ces 
soirs-Ut, doit ressembler A I'HOtel du 
fibre ^change" (Plfiiade III. 759) 
becomes: "Tne Ritz on these even- 
ings when the Zeppelins are over- 
head must look like Feydeau’s Hdtel 
tin tibre ichange*' (Ki I martin, 
111.782). Taking liberties, no doubt, 
but providing supplementary infor- 
mation. Elsewhere, however, newly 
available information should have 
been introduced. Keeping Scott 
Moncrieffs rendering of “bones" for 
the “vertebrae" on Lteonie's fore- 
head was a false improvement to the 
text. Philip Kolb has since discovered 
(publishing his findings in Romanic 


Gerhard L Weinberg 

The Foreign Policy of 
Hitler’s Germany 

Volume 2: Starting World War IT, 1937-1939 
In this second volume of the author’s comprehensive study 
of Nazi foreign policy arid the origins of World War II, he 
argues that Germany’s determination for war had become 
a centra! theme for world diplomacy. January 1981, £26.40. 

Volume 1: Diplomatic Revolution in Europe , 
1933-1936, £14,00. 

William W Hagan 

Germans, Poles, .and Jews 

The Nationality Conflict in the Prussian East, ■ 
1772-1914 

A- history of the uneasy interaction of the three national 
communities inhabiting the German-Polish frontier and of 
the final collapse of those relations early in the 20th 
century. 1980, £10,50. 
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Review, 1963) an early Proustian 
version in which the absence of et: 
"son triste front . . . [e/1 oil les ver- 
tibres transparaissaienr (Pteiade, 

I. 52), makes sense of the offending 
word. It should then be read as a 
metaphor for the protuberances on 
L£o nie’s wig, not on her forehead. A 
trivial matter? Gide admitted reject- 
ing Proust’s manuscript on the evi- 
dence of what seemed abysmal 
ignorance of anatomy. Keeping “ver- 
tebrae" with an explanatory note 
would have sketched in the historical 
background. 

Other pitfalls threaten in the trans- 
lation of puns, slang, even colloquial 
French. Kilmartin does his best with 
the help of notes to mnke explicit 
what was hinted at, as for instance 
when Albertine corrects Franjoise's 
"i'heinde" to ” leigne " (Kilmartin, 

II. 1 174). Adaptation is also needed 
to reconcile different social customs, 
but do national attitudes still differ 
sufficiently to justify the omission of 
“embrasse-moi in an imaginary dia- 
logue between two men (Plfiiade, 
lit. 744, Kilmartin, III.767)? Is this 
regarded as an embarrassing display of 
emotion to be spumed in an English 
text, or is the omission an oversight? 
The latter probably explains the dis- 


appearance of an eight-line sentence: 
"J avals Hmpression . . . utffltf " 
(PISiade. 1 1 1. 627, Kilmartin. III.642). 


Considering there are three thousand 
pages in the text such a loss is under- 
standable indeed. 

Of a different order is the loss of a 
cultural allusion: “Counterpane 
drama" for Tante Llonie's “specta- 
cles dans un lit " is good but only if 
one accepts the sacrifice of a. 
reference to Musset’s Spectacles dans 
un fauteuil, at least in a note. The 
worst failures come of course from 
misunderstanding the text. Mistrans- 
lations of tills sort are few but not 
totally absent: “ait fond ” taken to 
mean "secretly”, “nietire des asperges 
A toutes les sauces", construed as “to 
but asparagus in all your sauces" 
(Pteiaae, 1.55, Kilmartin, 1.59) 
instead of “to serve them too often”. 

Such blemishes, however, are off- 
set by Kilmartin’s skill In tackling so 
many types of discourse: descriptive, 
narrative, reflective; so many different 
registers: comical, lyrical, theoretical. 
The challenge was greatest in the 
third volume, hardly revised by the 
dying Proust. Here the sequence of 
many passages has been logically 
rearranged, lengthy notes promoted 


regrettably, all the pathetic signs of 
the urgency of Proust’s writing eradi- 
cated: a blank respectfully left ih the 
Pldiade edition filled m (Pldiade, 
111.759, Kilmartin, III.78I), so many 
of the "etc" indicating Proust’s prob- 
able intention to return to a sentence 
replaced by a firm final full stop. 

In this sense the text accessible to 
the English reader is more polished, 
more ^definitive" than that of the 
Pldiade edition. In fact the French 
text is itself in need of revision. Since 
rts publication in 1954, Proust’s 
manuscripts have -become available 
to the public; the work of Scholars 
such as Alison Winton (Finch), in 
showing the considerable additions 
and alterations involved in the mak- 
ing of Proust's masterpiece, has 
affected oaf: appreciation bf it,as 
had, earlier bn, the publication of 
Prousts secret compositions, Jean 
SanteuU and. Contre .Sainte-Beuve. 
The ( novel which -'Scott Moncrieff 
translated is, in a, strange w?y, not 

S uite the same as thc , tq<L to 1 which 
.ilm&rtin now has' a«ps& instead 'of 
working on. the version offered by 
Scoff Moncreiff 'the new translator 
should perhHps^- however daunting 
the task— have tackled ^hat, after a 
half centufy of discoveries can be 
viewed in many respects as a “new" 
ProUtl Ian text. , : • . \ 

. As it Is, however 1 , kllmatOji ' has 
clearly improved oii his predecessor’s 
atlompi. We may not have a totally 
fresh transposition into Eokllsh bf 
Proust's novel but] the onewobave 
sliU conveys the m«Jb<ly. Of, ‘7e tahg 
chant pnjtatlen". . . 1 • - v ‘ "■ , •’ . ; 


Bailey jytu ■ reader ffo 

at Birkbeck College, Jjfndon. 



"Goethe at the Window of his Studio in Rome” by Wilhelm Tischbeln, token from 
The Younger Goethe and the Visual Arts, reviewed below. 

An opportunity missed 


The Younger Goethe and the Visual 
Arts • 

by W. D. Rabson-Scott 
Cambridge University Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0 521 23 321 6 

Early in this book Professor 
Robson-Scott quotes a well-known 
passage from Goethe’s autobiography, 
Dichiung und Wahrheit : 

: The eye was above all others the 

organ with which 1 apprehended 
the world, I had lived among Paint- 
ers from childhood, and had grown 
accustomed like them to look at the 
objects about me from the point of 
view of the artist. 

It is a passage which might have 
served as a motto for this study, 
which looks at the poet’s interest In, 
and practice of, visual art, up to his 
return from Italy to Weimar in 1788. 

It might have served, but does not, 
and in the event Robson-Scott resists 
any serious assessment of what Is 
surely the crux of Goethe’s remark: 
what did he mean by "the point of 
■view of the. artist 1 '; which artists 
served him as models, and at which 
times, both in his writing, and in his 
activities as a sketqher? What 
Robson-Scott offers is,, rather, a 
dehsdy-doqu merited ’ 1 chronological 
account of. Goethe’s! early involve- 
ment with the Visual arts, based 
chiefly on his own words, from, jiis 
autobiography, and from letters and 
diaries. A good deal of attention is 
l|ius devoted to the poet’s attempts to 
btyMme a painter, 'and all but one of 
, » e e W. ulustratjons In the book 
Show' : tiis Pot : yefy impressive 


reach the level of competence of, say. 
the composer Felix Mendelssohn, In 
his drawings? These are questions to 
which Robson-Scott does not address 
himself, but they are surely the only 
questions which are likely to throw 
much light on the poet’s altitudes to 
creativity, and his methods of 0«- 
tion, with both of which this study 
professes to be concerned. 

If Goethe's practice as a skelcwr a 


conception of . the history of art “ 
entirely schematic. The genre palnttn. 
with whom Goethe became fenmitf- 
during his boyhood represent miui 
to nature"; Raphael is "cUsmctm 
G uercino and Reni are ‘‘baroqi«> 
Friedrich Oeser worked "in the early 
Neo-Classic manner, and not realty w 
far removed from the Rococo, as w 
would have liked to think . 1“ JJ* 
absence of any detailed analysis and 
any illustrations (and English 
wiD And it exceptionally difficult ». 
trace reproductions of the v«rxw 
most of the German artists referreo 
to); these characterizations appear w 
be little more than juggUng 
stract categories. Robson-Scott^^ ■ 
occasionally suggest that- for 
these categories were ■ noli rigm* 
he was, for example, aWc.io . 

' “classical” qudlities in the OotMc. 
for the most part, he seems 
preserve distinctions which are 
unreal. He • introduces 
which show that Goethe ,P riZ< r 
all the inner vitality of art, 
tive of style and subject-malted 
■the chronological, scheme fats. « 
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The heart of the matter? 


Lectures on Literature, volume one: 
British, French and German writers 
by Vladimir Nabokov 
edited by Frcdson Bowers 
Introduced by John Updike 
Weldenfcld & Nicolson, £12.50 
IS BN 0 W 77852 8 

In his introduction to this first volume 
of Nabokov’s lectures written for the 
Masters of European Fiction course 
offered at Cornell University 1948- 
1958, John Updike recalls, his wife’s 
enthusiasm on nearing them, in the last 
year that they were delivered, before 
(he success of Lolita allowed their 
author to give up teaching. Mrs Updike 
“believed lie could give me something 
lhatWNid Inst all my life - and It did. 
Vftstbat something was is formulated 
in a phrase which sums up this book 
with a flourish that echoes Nabokov: 
“Style and structure are the essence of 
■ book; great ideas are hogwash". 

There are plenty of remarks In the 
text which snow that Nabokov did 
hold this idea of literature: “The why 
and the how = the what". Or: "Mans- 
fltld Park is a fairy tale, but then nil 
navels arc, in a sense, fairy talcs. . . . 
There b no such thing os real life for 
an author of genius. As ideas go, 
these are not particularly great ones; 
which b just as well, since to regard 
them as such must lead to the discov- 
er that they arc indeed hoawash. 
Though latterday exponents of style 
and structure nave bathed pretty 


Criticism. This book docs not need to 
have such allowances made for it, 
however. Its critical comments never 
sink into the mire of theory; they are 
touched by the magic which 
enchanted Nabokov in great literature 
and which he knew could not he 
communicated dogmatically. To leach 
literature was to communicate the 
enchantment or to fail. The essence 
of its magic may be in style and struc- 
ture, but these are themselves not 
quantifiable things; they cannot he 
reduced to a scholarly "what”. 

The "what" which is composed of 
the “how and the why" was for 
Nabokov precisely not something 
which could be separated from the 
literary text. Hence his jibes against 
sociological, psychological, biographi- 
cal or other kinds of fin his view) 


freely in that substance without notic- 
ing any discomfort, Nabokov is too 
clever to be caught in the trap of 
overvaluing ideas, even his own. The 
why and the how of his lecturing 
tannJque, his manner of presenting a 
literary text, do not give an “idea" of 
b, in the sense of an interpretation, 
but something more like an experi- 
ence of it. 

Mr Updike protests, as might be 
opected, against the idea that “a 
masterpiece can be spun from thin 
w"; he regrets Nabokov's 
opinionated dislike of Faulkner and 
“king for R._ L. Stevenson; and he 
Mpams such aberrations away by 
placing “the great man” in the con- 
<oxt of an emigrd lecturer of the 
1950s and of the dogma of the New 


cal or other kinds of (in his view) 
extraneous interest in a fairy-tale 
experience. And hence too his insis- 
tence upon what sounds like a very 
old-fashioned, simple-minded criterion 
of aesthetic appreciation: “the tell-tale 
tingle" in the spine— “certainly (he 
highest form of emotion that human- 
ity has attained when evolving pure 
art and pure science”. At the end of 
his concluding lecture fur the course, 
Nabokov would tell bis students: 

I have tried to leach you to feel a 
shiver of artistic satisfaction, to 
share not the emotions or the 
people in (he book but the emo- 
tions of its author — the joys und 
difficulties of creation. Wc did not 
talk nround books, about books; wc 
went to the centre of this or that 
masterpiece, to the live heart of the 
matter. 

Nabokov stands here, of course, on 
the edge of that vast area of modern 
speculative thought, where existential- 
ists, phcnomennlogists, structuralists, 
and other foreigners have tried to 
assess the essential creativity of the 
human spirit. He knows well enough 
where he is standing, for the simple 
reason that he is himself a creative 
writer. But he keeps his back turned 
towards that awesome metaphysical 
terrain; occasionally he casts glances 
at it over his shoulder, but his 
philosophical glimpses are too brief to 
be illuminating. The motive of his 
unusually sneering contempt for 
Thomas Mann and Rilke may have 


been a reluctance to recognize in 
them an intellectual profundity 
greater than his own. Even where 
Proust mid Kafka arc concerned, 
Nabukuv’s concern with style nnd 
technique leaves him unahle or unwil- 
ling to comment adequately on the 
thoughts and emotions that enter into 
the constitution not just of “the 
people" in their fiction, but of the 
significance of their writing. 

Nabokov's desire not to talk 
“about" books, together with his abil- 
ity to be satisfied with "fairy-tulc” 
explanations of the magic in creativ- 
ity. do nut allow him much freedom 
of movement, in Tact, when he wishes 
to get to “the live heart of the 
matter". Neither criticism nor .icsllie- I 
tic theory will serve. He wants the 
thing itself, “the unified and unique 
radiance” into which the "three facets 
of the great writer— mtigic, story, les- 
son— are prone tu blend". And he 
very neurly gets it, and probably did 
enable several generations of students 
to get much more of it than they 
would have done unaided. His 
method wus a mixture of reading out 
loud and exact rehearsal of fads from 
cucli novel. His passion for picturing 
precisely the web of the plot mu. I (lie 
whereabouts of the characters is 
manifest in the extraordinary diag- 
rams Nabokov made of places, 
movements, und even (for Jckyll and 
Hyde) of psychological slates, nnd 
entomological transformation (for 
Kafka’s Metamorphosis). 

This approach, which Nabokov 
called "detective investigation'', must 
have misled some of his hearers into 
doing the very thing he told them to 
avoid: namely, entering into the life 
of the book us though it were real. 
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But then that is lust what he makes 
the experience of these novels seem 
to be, by virtue of his skilful selcclinn 
of readings, uf resumd, and of detail 
set in high relief: it seems for a 
moment tu be intensely real. And fur 
Nabokov dial reality, (ne reality of an 
artistically enchanted imagination, was 
the only one that matle red. 

A. K. Thorlby 

A. K. Thorlby is professor of com- 
parative literature at the University of 
Sussex. 


Calderon’s popular comedies 


F °W Comedies 

bj^dro Calderdn de la Barca 
“Uslated with an introduction by 
MMeth Muir 

*ith notes to the individual plays by 
L. Mackenzie 

wdmdty Press of Kentucky, £11.85 
KBN 0 8131 1409 8 

"ft® popularity of Calderfin's comedies 
mued for many years after his 
off i*i!5 The account books of 
Madrid thoatres, which from 1708 
dally takings of the public 
. rjyrai-houseSi show clearly that the 
J^-wncte successes of the first half of 
« eighteenth century were the new 
££ « the Corpus Cbristi 

£2 ° Calderdn (put on in thd 
lattes after Corpus) and Calderdn’s 
Paul Merimde reports 79 
: performed between 

■ lhe A 1 ** In order of 

; • being c omedlas de capa V 

mK f ?l Oak ; 0nd -^ word P'ays. while 
5 la y* which are nssiduous- 
1 b tc % make few appearances 
^fwpertoire, • • - 

CabL!l<i , ? w ? Nfeiime the plays of 
i iS°j^,rt ad Penetrated the 'French 
the arid it wns largely 

! . sourcJir^ Pieces which provided the 
ef plot details ana the bases of 
PyFwiians/'ih seventeenth-century 
k I Was seen primarily as 

['• maker. of ingenious 

i-' : Mflnv e, &hfeenth-century Ger- 

‘ apee«?J !!l e i 0 ' 0r ^ R A d ‘ he came t0 

t- ^ ft » the. German 

i, ffi?^ L Q s T1 «k and the brothers 
f J responsible for the 

Writer of- Christian 
• Wii£ s ,v pnt l a 8 reat thinker. 

kh ctiS.^WWleenth-century Span- 
; ^ Mcntpdo* y Pelayo writes 


warmly of the comedies, praising their 
clever and ingenious plots, he views 
them as ' intended to depict cus- 
toms, particularly those ot the nsmg 
bourgeoisie: in other words he inter- 
prets them, in line with the ethos of his 
own day, as costumbrista works. It is 
only in recent years that literary critics 
have endeavoured to come to terms 
with Calderdn's comic pieces, applying 
to them twentieth-century theories of 
comedy. Despite the worthy and 
admirable attempts of critics such as 
'Edward Wjlson, Bruce Wardropper 
and Gerald Wade, no agreed inter- 
pretation can so far be said to have 
emerged. Nevertheless, an attempt is 
at last being made to assess the merits 
of what Were clearly rpost successful 
plays in their own day and welt after the 
death of the poet, and the appearance 
of these four translations, well timed to 
be available for the tercentenary of the 
death of the dramatist, js therefore 
particularly welcome. 

Calderdn’s plays have had trans- 
lator in the past. but few texts are 
currently available, The growth of 
comparative literature studies and the 
eslQoiishmcnt of departments of drama 
have created a demand for plays in 
translation, and it is therefore very 
fitting that Kenneth Muir should have 
decided to publish translations of four 
of Cnidirdn’s comedies: From Bad to 

Worse (Pcor estd que estaba). The 
AlAn«l. /!?/ terrain n 


mill II r--- - , ' f 

The .Advantages and Disadvantages of 
a Name ( Dicha y desdlcha del nombre). 

One of the basic problems which 
confronts the translator of Spanish 
comedlas is their varied verse pattern, 
a subtly changing medium for which no 
obvious counterpart exists in English. 
Kenneth Muir has chosen to use tfbasic 
blank verse Structure Of iambic penta- 


meters alternating with prose, a pattern 
which is readily accessible to an Eng- 
lish reader or actor. The translations, 
while faithful to their originals, run 
freely enough, nnd should not prove 
difficult for the actor or audience 
accustomed to Elizabethan dramatic 
pieces. 

The plays are introduced and anno- 
tated by Ann Mackenzie, who provides 
very useful comments on difficulties of 
interpretation which are at the same 
lime, a help to a would-be producer, 
and relates (he individual plays to the 
Calderonian canon in general. There is 
a brief but useful selected bib- 
liography. 

Kenneth Muir l o^be ^wqnniy 

to provide a' text whictTactors can 
speak naturally and audiences hear and 
assimilate with pleasure. The flavour 
of the plays has been yell preserved, 
and production would surely bring out 
the speed of plotting' and. celerity of 
action which are the hallmark ,of these 
witty pieces of intrigue, the product of 
a skilful dramatist who was a master or 
stagecraft. 

J. E. Varcy 

J. E. Varey Is professor of 5/wrfs/r at 
Westfield College, tendon. 


Correction 

The title of. Professor H- A. Turnot's 
book reviewed by John Re&iinl HES 
April 17 wa$ wrongly given. Thp 
correct 'title is 7 he Last Colony: Bui 
Whose? A . study of , the labpitr move- 
ment, labour market and labour re/e* 
lions In Hphgkdng. 1 . : 


The European 
Community 
and its 

Mediterranean 

Enlargement 

Loukos Tsoukolia 

A comprehensive examination 
of the background to recent 
economic developments in 
Greeco, Spain and Portugal 
and a timely study of their 
relationship with the 
Community, and the political 
and economic policy interests 
at issue during the 
negotiations towards the 
second enlargement. Tho 
book is equally addressed to 
students of politics, 
economics and international 
relations. 

May 1981 320 pn 

0 04 382030 I Haidback El 5.00 
0 04 38203 1 X Paperback £8.05 

The Integration 
of the European 
Economy 
Since 1815 

Sidney Pollard 

A short aurvoy taxi on the 
economic history of tho 
community for studonts of 
European studies. Profossar 
Pollard argues for a careful 
analysis or the longer term 
effects of European 
integration and economic 
union. 


May 198> 98 mi 

0 04 336069 B Hardback £6 95 

0 04 338070 X Paperback £2.95 
Studies on Contemporary 
Fumpe. No 4 


Economic 
Divergence in 
the European 
Community 

Edited by Michael Hodges and 
William Wallace 
An examination of tho 
assumptions behind the 
debate on long-term 
convergence and divergence, 
the strengths and weaknesses 
of individual national 
economies and tho financial 
instruments available to the 
community for more co- 
ordinated economic and 
monetary policies. 

Contributors: Michael Hodges, 
E C. Hallo ft Daniel T. Jones, 
Stephen Woo/cock. Geoffrey 
Denton Jocelyn Station 
Loukas Tsou kalis. Jonathan 
Story, John Finder and 
William Wallace. 

May 1981 256 p p 

0 04 38202B 8 Hardback £15 00 
Royal Institute ot International Allans 

The Christian 
Democratic 
Parties in 
Western Europe 

R.E.M. Irving • 

New paperback format! In thu 
light of direct elections and of 
growing liaison between 
European Christian Democrats 
and the Conservatives, Ranald 
Irving’ s comparative survey is 
timely as well as much 
needed. Christian Democracy 
is shown to be one of the 
most powerful political forces 
at work within the Community. 
Availabls 360 pp 

0 04 329031 0 Paperback £7.96 


Prices ere subject to change without notice 


Gcorgo Alien amt Unwin. 
PO Box 1 8, Park Lane. 
Hemcl Hempstead, 

Herts HP2 4TE. 


THES 1581 


George 
Alleir^Ujiwm 


Butterworths European Studies 

General Editor: Francois Duch&ne 

A series of monographs providing authoritative treatments or 
major issues in modem European political economy 


at'ive treatments or 
economy 


Available now 


Europe and World Energy— Hanns Maul! 

Examines the vital question of Western Europe's present and 
future energy requirements and suggests possible solutions to the 
problem of long term security of supply 
1980 348 pages £16.50 . 

Monetary Integration in Western Europe 

EMU, RAiS and Beyond — Douglas Kruse 

Covers the process of economic and monetary integration In the 

Community leading to the launching of the EMS in March 1979 

1980 284 pages £16.00 

Forthcoming in 1981 

Eimpcan Environmental Policy: East and ll'Vrt — Eyllenbuch 

Pay hujtialiries in the European Community — Saunders and 
Marsden . : ■’ : . 

European Political dr-operation — Allen, Ruminel and Wcssels 
'17ie Making of the European Monetary System — I.udfow ! 


OS Butterworths, 

Borough Giteen, Seyenbaks, Kent TN 15 8PH 
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The Rise of Modern Urban Planning 

1800-1914 

edited by Anthony Sutcliffe 
Mansell, £13.50 
ISBN 0 7201 0902 8 

Shaping an Urban World: planning in 
the twentieth century 
edited by Gordon E. Cherry 
Mansell, £14.75 
ISBN 0 7201 0903 5 

Remaking Cities: contradictions of 

the recent urbnn environment 

by Alison Ravetz 

Croom Helm, £14.95 

ISBN 0 85664 293 2 

Docs the 'present intellectual crisis of 
confidence in planning result from its 

f iolitical unpopularity under regimes 
ike Mrs Thatcher's and President 
Reagan's, or is loss of faith in 
centralized, populist action associated 
with a decline in the fashion for holistic 
or synoptic modes of intellectual 
inquiry? Certainly in Britain today 
there is considerable questioning about 
the future directions of planning, nnd 
the success of the Planning History 
Group's International Conference iii 
1977 reflected “u parallel and growing 
interest in the origins and history of the 
planning process and its effccis on our 
environment". 

The two collected volumes edited by 
Sutcliffe and Cherry cover a very wide 
range of themes from the periods up to 
and since the First World war 
respectively. One major theme which 
links them with the book by Ravetz is 
the changing identity nnd "role of the 
professional town planner. All three 
books ore therefore of particular 
current interest to the academic and 
practising planners in Britain who are 
now being challenged to justify 
themselves tn terms of "getting things 
done" with the obvious attendant 
danger of being panicked into 
forgetting what it is they want to do and 
why. 

In his introduction Sutcliffe 
identifies three contrasted 
interpretations of the foundation 
period of modern planning: 
liberal-progressive, functionalist and 
Marxist. In his opinion the 
liberal-progressive view was dominant, 
perhaps because of the Anglo-Saxon 
majority at the conference; while 
the “new, Marxist planning history has 
olearly come to stay" he believes that it 
was. the functionalists who had the 
most stimulating contributions lo 
mafte. Thus. papers on, the role of 
big competition, housing reform and 
; the origins ■ of the City Beautiful 
movement by Breitling, Tam and 
, Wilson -respectively are written in the 
.Whig historical 'tradition : or fairly 
spontaneous . and “natural' 
improvements, and give little attention 
Lo the role of planners themselves and 
their alliances with, or co-optatioh by, 
political and economic elites. This view 
is challenged by Caleb! and by Bollerey 
and Hartmann as their radical analysis 
highlights the link, between planning 
and a bourgeois slate which uses the 
emergent profession as one of several 
means >. of. ensuring— -capital- 
accumulation through urban 
development. MeUer's critical study of' 
Pat rick Ceddes claims that he made no 
great “revolution in planning 
ideology','; nke.lhm other, prophet cn, 

, thb . profession i Lc Corbusier, He' 
suffered 1 from contorted prase and ' 
more than k hint of megalomania. ' 
■The second volume highlights, the . 
debates surround trig twentieth -century 
developments in planning, ft is here that 
we see clearly the great expansion of 
the role of the profession which, 
all hough varying according to notional 
■tradition, has r number of common 
features, Jkus K . while American 

6 latming emerged from the City 
oaulifui movement,.' -.Germany. 

. emphasized efficiency and engineering 
...criteria and the British tradition grow, 


from housing and social reform, nil 
western planning became increasingly 
professionalized in its concern for 
planning methods, establishing its own 
identity, traditions and education. 
Interesting but somewhat uncritical 
accounts show the dominant role of 
planform design in planning 
methodology and how this profoundly 
influenced inlcrnatinnu! transfers, 
especially to colonial territories. 
Although Fishman's closing paper 
refers to the "drastically overstated . . . 
benefits of professional expertise" 
these essays generally fail to come to 
grips with the notions thut 
professionals play n dominant role in 
defining problems in their own 
interests and then have a very 
substantial influence on how resources 
■ire iillocfiicd. 

Arc the best papers worth the 
expense and the effort of acquiring and 
reading the hooks? My own reaction is 
one of disappointment. While there are 
some interesting revaluations (of 
Gcddcs, for example, or the garden 
city, or “schemata" in British new town 
plnn forms) nnd some valuable 
reinterpretations, especially from the 
European political left, the majority of 
the pieces in these two volumes lack a 
cutting edge. They will guide the 
growing band of urban historians us to 
source mutcrinl and sometimes hint ui 
fresh ideas, hut this welcome new 
movement still awuits its Chiklc, 
Benevolo or Mumford. 

Alison Ravetz, however, 
acknowledges her gratitude lo the 
Planning History Group. She proposes 
that in the period since the Second 
World War cil ics were remade 
according to a certain “style” which 
embodies such serious contradictions 
that now a "fundamental change of 
approach is needed”. The “style" she 
refers to is that of a statutory, technical 
and professionalized approach. It was 
allied to the naivety, confidence and 
consensus of the postwar period in 
which "the Ideal, planned environment 
was used deterministically to bring 
about certain social ends". The 
appl ica tion of this style has led us to the 
“segregated city" via slum clearance, 
tower blocks, the properly boom and 
its collapse. 

Much of the blame is laid at the door 
of the social exploitation which a 

S rivate market in land entails, but 
Avelz also has penetrating and 
challenging things to say about the 
"disabling" urban . professions whose 
“ultimate power is to define not just 
their own terms, but even the needs 
that justify their existence”. 

. Her three main themes - deliberate 
policy ideas and designs; the 
technology producing the 
environment' cities as mechanisms of 
social control - are dealt with in three 
sequential periods - the 1940s, the 
following thirty years ending around 
1975, and the ' present. Most 
unfortunately, this is a structure which 
is almost bound to create repetition of 
both substantive narrative -and: of. 
interpretation. Alingst every page or 
paragraph contains .some fresh 
observation and insight. but there art 
inadequacies. It Is not good enough to 
say that the large issues of centralized 
control and social definitions of 
/‘development" are “joo great to be 
pursued hdre" nor Jp'glois over Cuba, 
Tanzania -and China. Tn a few pages. 
However, • despite some faults of 
.structure, .1 would, recommend tftis 
book ns an honest and scholarly 
attempt lo shed fresh and critical' light 
on the huge problems of contemporary, 
British planning. ' . - . . 

ilv.BrlRn McLoughtin 
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The Costs of Higher Educi^: 
much do colleges and mrivenfah. 
spend per student and how nJ 
should they spend? 
by Howard R. Bowen 
Jossey-Buss, £12.75 
ISBN 0 87589 485 2 

Although this study relates entirely io 
the United Mates, it deals with im 
familiar themes. The course of biZ 
education on the two sides of *, 
Atlantic has been remarkably simb 
in the last 30 years, with expansion^ 
quality improvement (at least so fan, 
expenditure per student can mow 
it) m the 1950s and 1960s and aw, 

E erceptible but not catastrophic al- 
ack in the 1970s. However, there are 
sinking contrasts with the British situa- 
tion. In America higher education is 
experienced by a much larger section 
of the community and is vastly more 
heterogenous. Around half of die 
young adult age-group enters it and i 
quarter graduates. Although the teach- 
ing cost per student-unit (freshmen 
count as one and advanced posteredu- 


ates as three) is not very different on 
average, the ranges tverm groups of 
institution - two-year colleges, liberal 


An Illustration from Expositio hymnorum secundum usum Sarum printed by R. 
Pynson in 1497. It Is reproduced in The World of Medieval Learning by Anders 
Piitz, published by Blackwell at £15.00. 


Learning about labour 

The ■ * Develop-^ 

hv b p«..i quantification has gone too farand that 


Labour Economics 
by Paul J. McNulty 
MIT Press, £10.85 
ISBN 0 262 13162 S 

This book aims to 


rovide a com- 


gjir>nn 


Both the concept of labour aiu? its study abends 

have evolved over time". One problem agam be ng part, but in a differ- 

is to define when labour economics °f n ? ainstr ®* m |^ e °ry- 

really began. There are two main pos- m p ni^'nfh 6811 b °° k -° n - the 

sibilates, one that it started with Smith development of labour economics is a 
and the second that it started about one ^f ir / and thw book 

hundred years later mound the time of s I 01 rea ^ ? uccee ^' 18 difficult to 

S 5 ?j 2 ° kT * ^ anDTOflch"!. de^crintiv^rather^ than 


more attention should be paid to the 
influence of institutions. 

Thus we come full circle. The 
analysis of labour starts by being inte- 




jL-.jra uvu* i up L.uuuur movement in ,r v ■ 

America approach is descriptive rather than 

.Paul McNulty takes the view that ***}&*[ -Within chapters there is a 
both alternatives can be right as labour ^dency to hop from a description of 
economics meant different things at co| ri e mporary material, to how labour 


huiiuiiiiu iiichiu uinercni minus at . ‘ — ■ ■ — ----- — 

different limes. In fact in his first chap- t0 “"tentslists of journals, 

ter, on "the heritage and the back- ’ t r he .u V, ^ v ! s °[ Wslorl ® ns ° f 

wound” he aoes back even farther tn lhou 8 ht - *he later chapters there is 


labour theory of value and of the share American teachers, is not likely to be 
of wages, in the prdduct. The content of 8 reat lnt ® resl to British readers, 
of these chapters is largely outside the • - b {[ y ? n u th f, c . lflS8,Cal 

scop? of labour economics as under-. r* whole bqok, in fact, 

stood today. • becomes heavily -orientated towards 

The post-classical analysis of labodr 

. economics proper can, the author sue- done most of the work this is inevitable 
Bests, be seen in three nhtoa-s. First b . ut their contribution does seem IO be 


arts colleges, and universities - an 
enormous. Among research and 
doctorate-granting universities, tot 
instance, tne maximum i$ more thin 
seven times the minimum. 

The author explains (he circum- 
stances in which such differences arise: 
institutions get as much money astbej 
can and spend whal they gel. 
moreover, affluence attracts mors 
applicants, selection tends to promote 
good academic results, and these in 
turn bring in both more applicants acd 
more funds. Especially in a system 
where public support goes to students, 
not to institutions, there Is a substantia] 
degree of instability. The cost, perhaps 
not sufficiently emphasized bjr.ie 
author, is a wasteful distribute 
resources, with a substantia! wrtofiie 
student population alwayi in town- 
financed institutions, and others enjoy- 
ing rich provision. 

A weakness of this study Is jWft 
deals only with averages for tew* 
tions and groups of institutions- « e “* 
not told now far their subject-®®* 
differ; if they do so substantial ) P 
surely they must) then the P ea 'j l rr: 
ences in costs of teaching-provaooi? 
different subjects distort the rompafr 
sons made, (It is unlikely, ha** “Jj 

that this would invalidate what u »» 
above aboiil the unequal distnDinw 
of resources). 

Taking a slaff:student ratio (M* 
lated into British terms) of t/-.. 
about .the minimum . consul® 
reasonable efficiency in an arts 
the author found that the average w 
all public institutions together ^(pre- 
sumably in ail subjects logettey . 
somewhat worse than this. a^ ^ 
least affluent fifth of all 

appeared 16 be sometlung 
cent worse. Estimates of this 
gest that the extent of underproww 
iS, indeed, very considerable..^ • 


is. For example 
rn : tq for the' 
theory is Mar- 


edsfendally a w^-fetudy approach - in a /? t ?,^ d ri fil ? 18 of modern theory is Mar- 
which dlfierehtitils «e PP "hdrted" sh »' f T|w» We find a dis- 

Sf^ific strikes studied -baSedimon a. ®. uss ‘° n °f human capital, the dlstinc- 
rejection of cuniemporary . wnae f lonb «weft general and specific train- 
theory, . . . . ' ■ '"8 (allhdqgh the terms are hot used), 


theory, 
THIS r 
second] 
"new so 


7. Brian McLaughlin Is 4 freelance 
teacher, researcher and writer. ■ , 


or the institutional approach . Here, . *h!s ' book Marshall rates just v e«il 

and we are, talking oLlhe inferwar 1 . 1 out| . 

period, .occurred the clqspSL alignment se ® ms unlikely to satisfy tageS 

of economics. and'JrtdusiHai re\atiahs; ! any , ,0 V t h fc various groups who may tqkes 
with emphasIs Heing placed 6n tfie' fw-Jr of , cc °homic Al 
study of Mnidns i. paradoxically : In a l h o^Lthosb from industrinl relations 1 Ame 
period In whlch ihey Were’ rfijatiyely wa h t an appreriatiprt a bo U 

weak. . 'T - ' pf thp'CuiTent srate of the subjected ]n th 

, L.. Ai .k 1 . .. .. ItR reiwnt : c... 1,1 u * 


First published In 1953 English Hisbn, quest, uslbg material tratulated from - 


lunlmlL'M 


i'mi ittii ( , ii * - ^ 1 ■■ w I nW iFP n 


iTTH iM m I rrTfrTi IfiTT- 


vide the i^ndfal reader with primary 
source* dr English history. Volume It, 
now in' its second edition, deals with 


DaVId C,,.)Ddi|gIasihud OeortO W 
Greenaway, have revised the : volume 
to inalude ncW maps and tables and' 


mpmtos Witn matitatraam 1 economic - ^o repeet, however, 

pry. In this period Wot of intdrest- ' a0 i [ ,llt / 1 OF d(d set himself a pretty 

y^BwieVeloptneo^ bccfff,2u«\ aa ; . ; ■ ;■ • ; 

nunlaJi ■ -. Capital thebry . V sicnallinn ! ’ J : **> V = : . i £ 'Keith Morris 
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ethticn at 


next wee 


There is pn interesting 
detect economies of scale in 
education institutions, tclyini 
on earlier arnegie siud es. AftW 
tfte middle and l^erimlijufioiu^ 
no firm benenis . df scale, 
evidence of a jiilairnurii 
whldh the diseconomies am 
able - 600-800 students ill a , 

or two-year college, 500^55w 
research and doctord(e-gw*J f 
versily. However, the 
out, that smallness may ca 2;£nM- 

tageS of. which such sn 

tekes no account. lii iht 

Altogether, the report.' 
Americans cause for seri 0 ^*^^. 
about the : lpfet ten ^-*235®. 
in. the affl.ubncS.ot their.gJJ 9 
education system, and BtitlsBtg^ 

!s* sigase^ V-iS^i ! 

system with those of 1 fO ' 
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The Science of Human Progress 
by Robin Holliday 

Oxford University Press, £6.95 
ISBN 0 19 854711 0 

The Science of Human Progress is a 
paean on the benefits past, present 
and future, that the study of biology 
confers on mankind. Its author, Robin 
Holliday, who is a geneticist, laments 
the fact that most so-called educated 
people arc ignorant of science, and in 
particular, of biology. Their ignorance 
ispartly due to the failure of biologists 
tocommunicnte their own discoveries 
in terms intelligible to the layman, and 
hiiownbook goes some way to remedy 


Virtuous in proportion as they are enlightened? 


fti! dffidt, at least in the area of product could be synthesized by gene- 
molfcular biology. tic engineering. 

Dr Holliday also claims, rightly, that Unfortunately, Dr Holliday over- 
mil of the problem is the irresponsibil- simplifies many other issues, and he 
ilyoflhc press and of publishers. There could be Accused of suffering from the 
isccruiniy something odd about n cul- narrowness of view that he castigate* in 


iscertainly something odd about a cul- 
ture in which Katherine Whitcliorn, a 
columnist in one of the "quality" Sun- 
day newspapers, can attempt lo cast 
doubt on genetics by claiming that 
Mendel cooked his results: it is rather 
as though a scientist were to disparage 
the works of Beethoven by discovering 


human ctonSgf may°w^ vered: this is rather like saying that a Indeed, lie shares with Katherine 

lobe imposed on what thevare ulluwcd mSS ,“ f ^‘T i W< ' U 1 Whi,c,,or " a tendency lo pronounce on 
to do in their laboratories Hibvmit * l °! lL " Ull ,^ s ; l , ni **j w ; ! c ” m ' mailers of whieh he is clearly ignorant, 
the virtue of WoloX in , raffS VSV ^ H,& reduLl, t on,sm ^ «=«mple. lie argues that the libcra- 

refrainina Trom danoerouk nr nhc^-nnp ? a . i s ^ lin V 5,11 1 ? c extraordinary Him of women lias been achieved 
experiments is not as univprsal n s C rir ^* Hti:mci,ls, ^ ,ch “^"ln mummals, other partly through the demonstration that 
Holiday supposes There are cnrrendv f han man ’ lhl i r ° ■ arc r ni>l < r l,0 . r , rIU ? llf ’ d,f * there is little dirrcrencc he tween their 
at least t fp^o r a t o rf cf t hTt r !n^ Ik C - S ,n br T [ unc,lon ; ' n fi,cl miclligenec and man's, but he fails to 
‘ t f,nora,onc / IhQl arc ctin- there is-;i much closer resemblance note that most inlcllincnce tests are 
rhm^lnn^ cross-breeding man and between iltc hraln of achimpsinzce and ik'libcrntcly designed in such a wav 

IlE hk nnnl!. ?c k |^ n chimpanzee ami mouse. cqimlly upon them, and that roughly 

•har »nJ inn D .°i F n'f CJ ^ CS ' ... four times us iiKiny men as women liuvc 

mat any dangerous niicro-orguiiisni Although understanding the hits ami very hiiili lOs 

would already have been invented hy pieces of the brain, its hardware, is an b 

j! m ‘8hl have had lo go important and inicresiing scientific p lirt .<f iliis avowed ;iiin is to slum- 
through evolutionary stages m which it enicrpuse, u can never on its own u mt 'the common view ih.it science 
was not viable, even though the final explain human behaviour. The latter can noi and never will contribute to 
product could be synthesized by gene- task depends on elucidating the logic of man’s moral and ’spiritual' develop- 
tic engineering. the brain, fti describe nnd understand mem is false". In so far ns acquiring an 

t f„for, , | r. ,, ... , this logic requires u whole set of new understanding l«oih of ourselves and of 

Unfortunately, Dr Holliday over- concepts (currently being developed ,|, e world nruuml us is an imimrt.mt 
simn ifles many other issues and he by psychol.. gists, mainly through the par , llf spiritiml development, lie is of 
could be accused of suffering from the construction ofcompmutionul models) course right but lie fails lo show how 
narrowness of view that he castigate* in that are not applicable to brain hard- scientific discoveries can Improve mor- 
others. He claims, for example, that ware. This docs not mean thut human ,.k Tn.w.i aa r |.i s ■•Lim-.-i. ; ,t 


could be accused of suffering from the conslruclion of computation;!] models) 
narrowness of view that he castigates in that arc not applicable to brain Imrd- 
olhers. He claims, for example, that ware. This does not mean thin human 
there is no free-will, while making no behaviour is not in some sense rciluc- 
nltcmpt to define the term, and he iblc to the physics and chemistry cif the 


asserts that consciousness arose 
through evolution, as though this sol- 
ves its mystery, lie forgets thut the 
study of (he human mind is unique in 


A single false note. Unfortunately, that the instrument wc use to gain an 
Katherine Whitehorn’s attitude to understanding is the same us the 
evidence is shared by niRny scientific instrument wc arc studying. This fnct 
journalists, like Brian lnglis, who has must set limits to nnr success: it could 
defended Uri Geller, or Arthur Koest- be argued that we can never under- 
let whom some laymen take seriously stand everything ahniil our own minds 
as an authority on evolution. since if wc try to understand how the 


brain, but it docs mean that it rail not he 
understood in terms of single cells; 
similarly, although u single cell's 
behaviour is determined hy the atoms 


behaviour is determined by the atoms of quality”, thus obviating" 
that make it up. an understanding of it inefficient system of i 


mcm is disc . in so tar ns acquiring an 
understanding l«oih of ourselves and of 
the world around us is an liiiinirlant 
part of spiritual development, lie is of 
course right, but lie fails In show how 
scientific discoveries can Improve mor- 
als. Indeed, some of his glances at the 
future nr the biological sciences have a 
ludicrous nir. He claims that “an 
inul erst ant ling of the aesthetic sense 
. . will make . . . possible ... a fur 
more positive ami accurate assessment 
of quality”, thus obviating "the present 


sinns? Advances in modern medicine 
have brought notoriously difficult 
moral problems in their train. If we 


knew much more than we now do 
about how adult personality is pro- 
duced by the interaction between 
genes and environment, who would 
decide whether we should strive to 
produce discontinued geniuses or 
placid, good-natured citizens who 
although lacking in ambition would 
spread happiness n round them? Know- 
ledge abnitl ourselves can never tell us 
what ends to pursue, although it might, 
as Dr Holliday claims, demonstrate 
that some means of pursuing them 
were likely to be more fruitful than 
others. It might turnout, for example, 
that man is by nature so driven by self- 
ish incentives that n truly Communist 
society could never be vb'hfe.bui it will 
be a very long time, if ever, before a 
biologist or psychologist could prove 
any such thesis. 

Notw ithstanding these criticisms. Dr 
I lolliday has writ ten a lively and inter- 
esting book which it easy to lead. It has 
the rare fault of being loo short: one 
wishes that he had given himself more 
. . - r . space lo develop his Ideas and to mis. 
_ . l ".V.V.!!? wclir possible criticisms. I [is motto 


Dr Holliday argues that the public's 
ignorance is damaging lo society since 
it fosters superstitious beliefs. My own 
viewislhat the literary Gigadibses who 
dominate British intellectual life are 
more to be pitied than cursed since 
they cut themselves off from half of 
human culture. • Dr Holliday also 
agues that sensational and false stories 


be argued that wc can never under- the molecules in the cell. Iir Holliday 
stand everything about our own minds seems to he unaware that unless one 
since if wc try to understand how the understands the nature of the tusks the 
mind reached an understanding of mind performs, one cannot ln'gin to 


itself, wc shall still not have understood 
how wc understood how wc reached 
nur initial understanding: (here is an 
inevitable infinite regress. 

Dr Holliduy is highly reductionist in 
his approach and seems to believe tliut 
the problem of memory would be sol- 
ved if its physical basis were disco- 


understand how it performs them. 

Recent developments in linguistics He also fails to face the main prob* 1 11 " UIV su * 

have, for example, radically increased lent confronting .ill scientific o. . „ , . . 

our understanding of language in a way nniclinrationisiv Any advance in aluaTt jUtnerland 

that no purely hiologicul work could undet standing, whet her of ourselves or Stuart Sutherland is Director of the 
hope lo achieve. For someone who of the world around us, am he used Tor Centre for Research on Perception anti 
understands so little about the subject, good or ill. Who is lu decide how such Opinion und protestor of ciperlmen- 
Dr Holliday is remarkably patronizing advances will be used? And whal help ial fuychologv at tne University it f Suf- 
about the achievements of psychology, can biology give in taking such deci- ret, ' ‘ 


could ever be constructed to spot It in 
advance. 


umt i na i. as every generation increases 
in knowledge, it also increases in vir- 
tW\ To which I reply, with Mr Fscoi. 
"I wish il were su". 


Stuart Sutherland 


understands so little about the subject. 
Dr Holliday is remarkably patronizing 
about the achievements of psychology. 


Modern circuit theory 


Applied Circuit Theory: matrix and 

pnputer methods 

JfP.R.Adby 

Horwood: WUey, £26.00 and 

fljo 

gBN 0 85312 071 4 and 100 1 

h was not so roaj] y years ago that 
in circuit theory were viewed 
« a necessary evD by many degree 
™ne students in electrical engineer- 
jjg- One reason for this attitude was 
the student saw a most elaborate 
, extensive mathematical 
“"dopnient culminating in the 
<?£ quhe simple and often 
Sculls. The relevance lo prac- 
engineering problems was fre- 
£* u y not clear, owing to the sheer 
Mtoematicai complexity which then 
Although matrix methods 
characterization, for ex- 
J2; e, ( . ha ye been taught for many 


computational approach. Computer 
Aided Circuit Design, Computer 
Aided Analysis of Electronic Circuits, 
and so on. All these books share 
common ground, differing only in 
scope, depth,, and the programming 
language chosen to exemplify the 
techniques. In this latter respect. Dr 
Adby’s choice of BASIC is most 
appropriate in view of the large 
number of microcomputer machines 
now available (and appearing in 
academic laboratories) which offer 
this language as standard. Five major 
programmes are described in this 
dook, which, though requiring some 
attention to the matrix functions 


man provide a practical for- 
lhe circuit equations 
’■pen lead? to the analysis of the. cir- 
•wiD-f a result, botn the student 
have often been content 

inSSm 0111 ! 6 ? of tbun,b * which, 

'tn engineering, are 

in ™ eetin 8 the 

ofpresem technology. 

,hen » that powerful 
w£t..^»j a ? t ! raora important for 
3S?' i ? nl9llsl - Ow ««« advent 
cOfflktn ™ lcroc or n puter power) have 
iSL! a racue and provided clr- 
■^mK w , uh credibility In the 
'^Mrini« 4 ^ n f! erin8 environment 
.Tbe' ^rations jin industry. 

i* tho Ideal tool for 
iSKffrS® computational tedium 
reft -™- application of dr- 

^ background : that 

^ .alarmed at : the 


msmmmm 





wjtli demonstrating the 
;or.tfte theotV by way . of 


avtulable on mainframe BASIC but 
not generally in microcomputers, 
could nevertheless be mounted on 
several of. the cheap microcomputer 
systems. 

Many of the topics which are the 
essence of modern computer-aided 
circuit design are to be found in the 
nine chapters of this book. The 
author claims to have steered a 
course between fundamental and 
advanced theory, although in fact one., 
finds that some basic subjects where 
knowledge could have been assumed 
are induded, and are dealt with in a 
rather superificai way. An example is 
the treatment of sinusoidal steady- 
state analysis and the Introduction of . 
phasors; in particular many, teachers' 
will find / defined as the root of minus 
one as anathema in this context. Simi- 
larly, Teiegen’s theorem seems to 
come and go without applications, and 
the Laplace variable s is tantolizingly 
introduced several times iii early chan- . 
ters before being dealt with In a little 
more .depth in chapter six. Many of . 
these subjects could have been left to. . 
the more effective treatment which; 1 
they receive in other texts. Towards ■ 
the other end of ,lhe scale, ■ more ; 
advanced techniques are dealt with . 
most authoritatively. . , 

Using R general description of the 
standard Circuit component branch, 
the reader Is initially led from the • 
formulation of the various topologi- 
cal circuit matrices and the tn- 


where Newton iteration is discussed 
and device models are presented, 
linear analysis using the nodal admit- 
tance matrix, and state variable 
analysis. This latter topic Is confined 
to linear circuits, and the accent is on 
solution by way of the Laplace (rans- . 
form rather than numerical integra- 
tion, an approach which many might 
find restrictive. 

Interspersed between these chap- . 
ters is a quite elaborate presentation 
of two ports and a chapter on net- 
work functions which Includes a dis- 
cussion of Laplace transforms and ; 
symbolic analysis. Although it uses a 
rather naive technique for tree 
generation, the presentation of the 
symbolic method Is probably uniaue 
in an undergraduate text. Finally, 
chapters on sensitivity and tolerance 
provide insight into the importance 
of these topics in areas such as statis- 
tical circuit analysis. 

Inevitably in a book cortcerned 
with relatively advanced mathemati- 
cal techniques, the reader will occa- 
sionally be caught out by the ,nota- 
don. The ‘use of the prime, lo-. vari- 
ously represent a time derivative, 
quiescent Value and particular matrix 
quantities, and the appearance. of the 
symbol ] as both current and the 90° 
phase operator afe unfortunate ex- 
amples of this. In addition those who 
worry about tip correct use of units 
will be concerned by the appearance 
of almost everything but ' the 
accented, term radfs when reference 


accepted, term radfs when reference 
Is made lo angular frequency. 

Nevertheless, Dr Adby has written 
a useftil and interesting book, 
enhanced by the inclusion of compu- 
ter programs (for which a user ser- 
vice Is offered), ft Is a ; book which 
has scope reflecting the modem 
application of circuit theory In 
engineering research and develop- 
ment. Although the relevance of the 
.book as ft leaching text will depend 
•on particular electronics courses, H 
can cerialrlly be recommended for 
the fcwkdielves of lecturers who 
'teaeft in this subject area- 

J. ft. Fitter 
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Understanding Descartes 
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Part of the dining salon of Brunei's S.S. Great Eastern, photographed while j 
anchored at Quebec In July 1861. Taken from S.S. Great Eastern: the greatest 
Iron ship by George S. Emmcrson, published by David & Charles al £8.95. ; 


Descartes: philosophy, mathematics 
and physics 

edited by Stephen Gaukrogcr 
Harvester Press, £28.00 
ISBN 0 855 27 798 X 

Descartes is most often associated with 
philosophical problems about thought, 
subjectivity and scepticism: he is also 
the seventeenth-century scientist who 
corresponded with Huygens, More, 
Cavendish, Regius, Mersenne and 
many more, about such sundry discip- 
lines as optics, meteorology, dynamics, 
physiology and mathematics. He not 
only discussed the theories of his cor- 
respondence; he made significant con- 
tributions to each discipline and 
thereby earned a place -with Galileo 
and Newton among the most original 
theoretical scientists of the seventeenth 
century. 

The latter Descartes has unfortu- 
nately been less evident than the 
former in our general awareness of his 
contribution to the history of ideas. 
The emphasis on Cartesian philosophy 
at the expense of physical science is 
nothing less than a gross distortion of 
history. To underline the contrast be- 
tween the two accounts one need only 
consider Descartes' approach to under- 
standing the imagination. Rather than 
merely reflect on his experience of 
imagining, or on the meaning of the 
term, or even on prior scholastic 
theories, he went instead to the local 
butcher ‘almost daily, to watch him kill 
the beasts", and then carried home 
. parts of the brain for further anatomi- 


cal examination (Letter to Mersenne, 
November 13, 1939). 

Gaukroger's collection is a welcome 
antidote to the almost traditional mis- 
understanding of Descartes. It contains 
(en essays, four of which were written 
specially for this publication. It also 
includes a translation of Gucroull’s 
paper on the metaphysics and physics 
of force in Descartes, but not J. V&hl’s 
paper on the Cartesian concept of an 
instant, as the inside back cover prom- 
ises. The remaining essays are rewrit- 
ten versions of earlier published mater- 
ial, including a ninety-page contribu- 
tion by Alan Gabbey on “Force and 
Inertia in the Seventeenth Century". 
Charles Larmore and Nancy Maull 
both contribute essays on the scientific 
content of Cartesian epistemology, and 
although 1 would have preferredto see 
a less clear-cut assumption of a priori 
intent on Descartes* part, they success- 
fully show how the philosophical and 
scientific are unavoidably intertwined 
in Descartes* theory of sensory experi- 
ence. 

There are also two papers - by John 
Shuster and the editor - on Cartesian 
methodology; both are concerned with 
Descartes' claim, especially in the early 
part of his career, that he would funda- 
mentally revise the Aristotelian con- 
cept of science by mathematizing phys- 


ics. The meaning of that claim, and the 
reasons why Descartes eventually 
failed to deliver on his promises, are 
examined in detail. Mahoney and 


Grosholz have written papers on 
Descartes' contribution to the history 
of mathematics; and there are two 


further chapters on what might broadly 
be called Cartesian logic. The finalej 
tnbuuons, by Gueroult and Gabbt? 
examine Descartes* place in the histon 
of dynamics. 

Those interested in the history and 
philosophy of science will benefit are 
from reading this collection- 
philosophers would do well to at leu! 
read some chapters before returning to 
an unnecessarily narrow diet of ibe 
Meditations and the Discourse. As the 
first in a series of studies in the histon 
and philosophy of science planned In 
Harvester Press, the book is a proms- 
ing start. 

Desmond M. Clarke 

Desmond M. Clarke Is a statutory k- 
turer in the department of philosophy at 
University College, Cork. 

A second (revised and enlarged) edi- 
tion of Glossary of Astronomy and 
Astrophysics , by Jeanne Hopkins, has 
been published by the University of 
Chicago Press at £10.50. 


For some time n standard reference 
companion in Swedish degree conks. 
Physics Handbook: elementary cm- 
slants and units, tables, formulae ani 
diagrams and mathematical formula, 
by Carl Nordliug and Johnny Oster- 
man, has now been issued in Ihs 
country by Chartwell-Bralt Ltd. Old 
Orchard, Bickley Road, Bromley, 
Kent BR1 2NE, at £12.00. 


A cautionary tale for computer scientists 


rw £17,000, a huge sum for those days. 

Sclcocei Bn * nstrucUona * Later a team of Italian military per- 
Fr-nrii sonnel including Mennbrea, later to 

D. P.‘ Publications, £5.75 and £3.75 b “°™ ! ™ e ‘ of p^ldi-s S<™rals, 

KRNaomuMBi..a attended a series of seminars in 

ISBN 0 905435 1481 and 133 Turin |D detennine ral |j lary 

Fundamentals of Computer Science potential-especially towards the 
bv Andrew J. T. Colin improvement of artillery tables. In- 

r deed, the three traditional roles of 

ISBN 0 333 27552 7 and 30503 5 computers, in commerce, science and 
Computer Peripherals defence, were well nppreciated. 

by Barry Wilkinson and David Hor- However, the overall project was 
rocks beyond the resources of tne age. The 

Hodder & Stoughton, £12.95 and 
£6.75 

ISBN 0 340 23649 3 and 32652 3 


system software and be capable of diagrams and Karnough maps are 
writing applications software at an useful aids in logic design. However, 
appropriate level. Consideration of from a conceptual viewpoint the 
storage media and facilities for Karnough map in particular is far 
system lest must be remembered. All from easy. Nevertheless in the book 


storage 


for such purposes. In view of the Lojgic”. The whole chapter runs to 
high cost of equipment, the need for only 14 closely packed pages. Chap- 
a controlled environment and the ter 24, “Machine Language'’ pro- 


provision 


significant 


vides definitions and machine 


beyond the resources 


age. The 


personality of Babbage was such that 
his managerial skills were poor and 


minicomputer systems were installed guage and instruction set and goes 
only after the most stringent scrutiny on to discuss instruction formats and 
and heart-searching. However, the the details of arithmetic and logical 


managerial skills were poor and microcomputer system of today costs Instruction types, 


to popular belief digital 
has been with us for some 


Contrary to popular belief digital 
computing has been with us for some 
considerable time. Its earliest expo- 
nent was Professor Charles Babbage, 
1792-1871, who bs early as the 
- 1820$ had fold the groundwork. His 
difference engine, begun In 1822 and 
especially .the analyt leal engine, for 
. which design work started m 1833. 


his restless nature mitigated against a • only a fraction of the minicomputer pag. 
sustained approach to his very system of the 1960s, and the wide tor 


which design work started in 1833, 

inwrporated many of the Wearto be ihe three^booksmidw wntilderation? 
found in modem machines, although perhaps the most important is that 
his engtoes were orientated to ded r ^ of computer science 

rari rather than binary operation, should , be seen as coherent in the 


sustained approach to his very 
ambitious work. Although a working 
model of the pilot difference engine 
was shown al the International 
Exhibition id 1862 the overall pro- 
ject languished and was finally abon* 
doned. Babbage ended bis days as an 

eccentric recluse, 

What message does this cautionary 
tale have for potential readers of 
the three books under consideration? 
Perhaps the most important is that 
'the subject of computer science 


pys the hardware design for -his wa y that Babbage and his colleagues 
included h»£h- p^ coe ived so long ago. With the pro- 
ilferatlon of all sorte of machines in 
^ £ recent years it has been all too easy 

print-out of results. The sofbvg re to View computer science as a subject 

I Ih^ 0t ' emphasizing programming; at the 

Lovelace, the - world s first pro- dispense pf (he hardware side of the 

, “ <S baV<! •*“ “ bte “ lak “ > b ' 

SSrtL A. ^ r chinc le ? ior e™^ 


system of the 1960s, and the wide 
range of Integrated circuit com- 
ponents and programming aids simp- 
lifies the designer's task greatly. As a 
result the engineer or computer sci- 
entist is more likely to be called 
upon to demonstrate wide-ranging 
skills than in the past. In effect a 
whole new perspective is opening up. 
The question is, how do the three 
books under review relate to the cur- 
rent situation? 

Computer Science: an instructional 
manual bas been written to relate the 
needs of both GCE Advanced Level 


and microprocessor serve* to 
emphasize the contlnumum of e»- 
puter systems and avoids the ora- 
mon pitfall of regarding the micro- 
processor as a “special caro . 
Throughout the book practical cm- 
sideratlons such as coat are emp* . 
sized. This volume is definitely 
primer. It will be useful atumveWJ 
and college level and could be ighea 
safely to tne enthusiastic 
who wishes to gain some preUmitaJ 
insights through private study. 

Without peripheral devices, b«- 
ever, no computation » 

They already embrace a WJJJJ 
range of electromechanical ooncep*. 


side was hot - neglected. : , Lady 
Lovelace, the - world's first pro- 
grammer, wrote Illustrative programs 
relating to (he computation of Ber- 
noulli numbers . which incorporated 


sity and polytechnic courses in .com- computer science he points out that 
puter science, ft assumes no previous "most important of all is an overall 
knowledge on the part of tne read- view which reveals how all these dif- 


pages. One or two points give cause They already embraces Ycry*** 
tor concern: for example, the three- range of electromechanical 
address instruction and the and new aspects of technology 
magnetic-drum store are covered, being pressed into service 
although neither is in use. It would alarming rate. However, 
have been wiser to have omitted devotee to peripherals are 
these items. On the other hand micro- number, a neglect which 
processors and microcomputer surprising In view of we 
systems receive scant mention with they account for a good slice » 
only a few lines coverage. cost of computer installations. 

with' Fundamentals of Computer Wilkinson and Borrow* . 
Science, Andrew Colin, professor of therefore provided a vataai Wc 
computer science at the University of bution to the literature to tneujw* 
Strathclyde, has provided an Inte- entirely devoted # to this 
grated approach to computer science, excellent - companion to 
After discussing in the preface the Colin's book. Professor 
wide range of topics necessary to himself would have delignteain 
computer science be points out that descriptions of. the 
"most important of all is an overall devices which bad been just 

view which revenls how nil fht-Jin Hif- tVimiiohnut ol5 LUO 


grated approach to 
After discussing ii 


ers. The coverage is comprehensive ferent areas can ■ be fflad$ to work 
but as’ a result the treatment is aiiptir- together In tiaritiony w form 'an inte- 
nds! in spite of its' 430 pages. No grated system”. He goes on to 
Feci for the subject, either historically explain (hat his aim is to provide a 
or ns to its future progress, is given, continuous and logical survey of the 

xr~ hin, — o. _..u! i i ■ _ -i_ i i 


vmirivifte In «l, a d ,.f a m,,* wnwiiiiv iuuiv m gionttu, w " w ^ ia ft' »vii. wuiiiiuuuj nuu flunuy \j i tills 

. ? *.ne moaem style, ine ^ approach, though narrow, has No hint of cost considerations is pro- subject, an aim achieved with con- 
1 ^ ; itecisSrijy- proved .-/aUastfous."- vided//-Tp be ; fair, . hoover* the i slderabfosyccess. 

! Hardware , cpnsTderaitions ooiild - author prpyldeg , ah integrated The book is comparatively short, 

a » 8 femafo the presbwe pf the designen : approach. Accordingly computers with only .about : 200 pages plus 


ter, were fully appreciated. 
The task which Babbi 


undertook was formidable, Naturally 


■ . of successive generations of new 
*52!” machines, 1 although they, too would' 
be in danger of * foUtng into. the. trap 


ively short, 
pages plus' 


capture Systems, 

which are still at the limit of ca«* 

first two chapt^S 

set the scene with a 
survey of compute^ 6n .,. h8 Infti ^|rt 
ization (couplbd.’ mil; ' 
methods, standard 


riles : designed. MacWnd, topis 'to, demund mpdi or th 
■ manufacture the gears for the. enginq are i 0 be used in oi 
. , also bad to be designed! and produc* ways such As ofGce.a 
lidn techniques devised. • > ■ mass cntcrtainnlent i 

The Importance of an in fogrdled cal engi nee ring or * 
, approach to the system design was tlon the User wants 
. weiil unduptood. Too need to haVe a micrttDracesaor , fo 


software 1 a'n'd and attractive style. Throughout the’ devices, such as keyboanw 

jiim|ng are slmi- ■ work the author gives the impression VDUs, printeri and^ 

bodk concludes that he is wHtjnl ‘with authority fcs devices, are discussed- Tnen^ ^ 

ybrid computers, orfe conipletely; familiar with corn- compreiierisive covCrage^Oj . ^ 

I methods and piiters and;! that, this familiarity • signal, input-output in 

Hoes give sample extends over a considerable. llme- : principles are followed ^ 

n questions atjd scale. ,{A glapce at th'e amhOr’s biog-- applications. The aulliprt LJ m0 ^t ■ 


: proper trade-o& between what has 
become known' *in recent years, as 
software and hardware was appred- 
. ; a ted. ■ Nflr' were the applications of 
thh iiew, technology oYeriooked. Ini-, 
dally tl^ Britllh Govemmcm saw 


V .■ ' i Tc . --Hr. ■ii'’ / ' V. r--v ,r5 r ^ : .t 3-"': i: 


microprocessor /to . wmeplece, of , rtary thibeginri^ miybe dismayed ^ aspects, w,w<. B v.w* -r-r— 

cqidpmeat .. in j»4«r to fopoltor ind , . • -6f ^wor^^ ^edmputer. ardhifocture, storage and ' :• 

control US performance. .AecordUigly ; ; book cSn be ilo aub-. peripheral devices; As with the Bo6k • ' ' - 

« Is necemav JO be pW^lo tehrijop ;byrFrMch, an lasted approach, is ; Michael Hardeytifs^^ ^yfk; 

considered , choke of transducer and .^prha^i .Itv moat u&efijLrpJe 1 i us ■/ ‘adtipt^di ; However: - there .- Is extra I the- digital processes . 

d eci de Upon a - suitable, annl ng^n. . reference ..-nfiftlr- iliU 'thalMil.Tnri,1i.1i..- (.•w'm-' »u- . !•• . *.t *1»i'tfical eng ;,.A..a! : 

digiteJ cpnverter, digital ttaQsrol^lou;';^! 
system, and interface proeedpre; The -m 

a v/A 


rea 
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Physiological catalogue 


physiology of Mammals and Other • 
Vertebrates 

bv P.T. Marshall and C.M. Hughes 
Cambridge University Press, £20.00 

Bb NoSi 22633 3 and 29586 6 

Physiology is all about the way in 
which living organisms function. It is 
concerned with eating, moving, brea- 
thing, and so ‘on— in fact, with the 
processes that keep animals alive. 
We can study the processes of diges- 
tion, locomotion and respiration in 
several ways. We may look at their 
simctural correlates, so that our view 
of digestion encompasses the 
anatomy of the mouth, stomach and 
miestiflei Another approach would 
be through the biochemistry of the 
living systems concerned and would 
Inrohe a knowledge, for example, of 
the enzymes that break down food 
materials, or of the various metabolic 
pathways followed by the digestion 
products. 

The anatomical and histological 
structures, however, can just as well 
be studied in dead animals, and 
biochemical events can very often be 


!S?fr e ?nH re ' i? r Ki h0 H ■ it finds 1 .^ ood > fi rst and foremost an experimental 
water and suitable living conditions, science. 

^Mjsssr mss ‘tj- >« «»■">««>■ « m* 

the con rent °nf 1I1C , ^ moment regarding when, where and 

ca ! . ^p n {f 0 how physiology should be taught. 
aS to ICh r he X 0nc opinion is that it should be an 

the ” irVCU ?u 11 ? 8 oi *" entirely postgraduate field of woTk, a 

or 8 8 " s . that 8° t0 view that seems to me to elevate the 
form the animal as a whole. subject to far loo esoteric a level. 

It is therefore a great pity that (his Although as a subject, it is now 
book, despite its title, is little more taught mainly in first degree courses, 
than an anatomical catalogue plus an 1 think that physiology could well 

and 
whether 

purl of the authors or not physiology would prove to tie 
involves function and a successful school ' course, will 
depend on the avilability of teachers 
and textbooks that are stimulating, 
and present the subject in the way 
that I have indicated. It is most 
important, in the formative years of 
their youth, that our future scientists 
are stimulated to develop a keen 
interest in the wonder of living things 
and how they work, and are encour- 
aged to think for ihemsdves about it. 


elementary biochemical account of a *a ke its place 
few members of the animal kingdom, curriculum alongside biology 
One searches in vain for any under- zoology. In many respects, - 1 
standing on the part of the authors or not physiology would pr» 
that 


that ft asks "why" or "how”. 

As one example of the lack of 
physiological Insight shown in the 
book one need only turn to the sec- 
tion on respiration, to examine how 
the nuthors treat what should be one 
of the most important parts of the 
subject matter. Nowhere is any men- 
tion made of dead space, in other 
words the problems that arise in 
most mammals when part of the 
respiratory apparatus contains vol- 


If is only too easy to provide text- 
books ns dull as ditch-water, because 


nuaded to occur in the test tube, 
ys 

living animals really helps us mud 
understand bow the 


IS 


ther of these ways of lookin. 


8 al 
:n to 
structures 
resoonslble for digestion, respiration 
or locomotion' are working. In other 
words, anatomy, hlstoloRV and 


3c ny Lc ^ T„ t ln o rr, ln Z ^cy arc merely lists of boring facts. 
exchange.^No aUSnt 8 if given *5 ant * likcwise h ,s nl1 10 ° CUSy 10 ,cuch 


how the respiratory function in birds 
has evolved to reai 


a subject in such nn unimaginative 
manner that all curiosity and interest 
is stifled in young people. 

As authors of textbooks, and ns 
teachers, we must not shirk the 


biochemistry, though perfectly valid 
methods for studying the animal 
kingdom, are not part of the disci- 
pline of physiology. 

Not only does the science of 

^ ilogy involve the manner in 
animal or plant systems work, 
it is also about how the living organ- 
ton adapts to its surroundings— for 
a ample, how it adjusts to changes in 


reach a partial solu- 
tion by a particularly Ingenious 
mechanism. Lung compliance is an 
important and fascinating aspect of a 
respiratory physiology m mammals; 8 re oL responsibility of passing on to 
many really interesting experiments students our enthusiasm for the 
have been carried out upon it. They interesting, important, and very expl- 
ore not referred to. 

Little experimental basis is given 
for the statements made in the text. 

Readers will find it hard to assimilate 
and to evaluate the mass of anatomical 
details supplied instead, and will not O.C.J. Lippold Is reader in physiol- 
readily appreciate that physiology is ogy at University College London. 


ing things that cun be found in the 
living world. 

O.C.J. Lippold 


Varied habits of geese 


RBd Geese of the World : their life 

khlory and ecology 

tyMyrfynOwen 

fotrford, £15.00 

BBN 07134 18316 


hypotheses about why male geese A mai 

defend a territory around the nest, derived from this book is that North 
Dr Owen gives a fair review of these American biologists have mainly 
hypotheses, show's how these species studied the breeding biology of geese 
are ecologically and behaviourally while those in Britain and Europe 

quite different, and argues that their have concentrated on winter biology. 

Mjrfyn Owen has been a conserva- territoriality very likely evolved for Thus, although much is known about 

research officer for the WUdfowl different reasons (that is, there really wild geese, there is still much to be 

Trust at Slirabrldae. Gloucestershire, should not be a controversy). learned; and this book provides an 

die 1967. He has had extensive I disagree with Dr Owen that the excellent treatment of both. I think 
«perience with geese, both captive V formation of flying geese is best H»t Dr Owen has met his primary 

at Slirabridgeand wild birds in explained as a signal "so that birds objective, and, 

Britain/ 'Northern Europe and can recognize their own species at a 

Canada, and has written over 20 sci- distance’ 1 . Why, in terms of natural 

wtifle papers about the feeding, selection, should a goose, or group of 

breeding and behaviour of geese (in geese, care that another aroup, half a 

J genera Anser and Branta ). His mile away, could recognize that they 

objective j n this book was not to were geese? ....... 

amply catalogue the wealth of avaU- The discussion of winter distribu- 
tee information about geese, but tion Is excellent but tne section on 
rather to examine the reasons behind navigation is mostly about birds not 
“c various habits of geese and to just geese. However, as Dr Owen 
we questions "how** and “why" points out, little is known about how 
« well be "what”, "when", and geese navigate, except that young 
^here’.’, ■; geese must tie “taughti which way to 

The book is aimed at amateur and go; this finding » importa nt in 
Professional ornithologists, wildfowl- understanding why goose families 
^Idfowl biologists, and conser- stay together and why geese are so 
J^uoqhis, Although professional faithful to certain areas during migra- 
JJragists will be more familiar with twnaiid winter. . 

£tenhinology, statistical menlpula- The treatment df rim mer Motow- 
fou and certain theoretical argti- in combinatidn with that off»puIa- 
JLCntvpr p wcn avoided exces- uon dynamics, certainty brings ; the 


done it so that both "goose biolog- 
ists” and amateur naturalists will find 
this book useful and enjoyable. I 
note that of more than 400 cited 
references, about one-third have 
been published since 1975. If know- 
ledge about geese continues to 
accumulate at that rate, Dr Owen 
will soon have to produce a revised 
edition. 


C.D. Ankney 



An appetite for seeds 


Seeds and Their Uses 

by Carol Duff us and Colin Slaughter 

Wiley, £12.00 and £4.95 

ISBN 0 471 277 99 1 and 98 3 


The next chapter deals with the 
important topics of seed survival and 
storage, but not as thoroughly as 
some will wish. I was surprised that 
more information was not provided 
here about procedures for seed test- 
ing, and tne section on practical 
aspects of seed storage is rather thin. 


To write a book about seeds and 
their uses must be a daunting task. 

Our entire food supply, meal as well ffie"re"is' romm’e n't" on 'the damage 
as vegetables, is the product directly caused by rodents and mites, as well 
or indirectly of the activities of micro-organisms, and some sugg- 
nlants, many of which arc raised CS |j ons as | 0 how it can be avoided, 
from seed. Furthermore, even in this 


age of synthetic materials, many 
natural products of seed plants suen 
as wool, cotton and linen fibres are 
still of vital importance. 


There is also a brief section on 
my cotoxins, the poisonous substances 
produced by fungi, which may cont- 
aminate infected seeds. The«fla tox- 
ins. which have attracted much atten- 


In this book, Carol Duffus and tion recently because or their care- 
Colin Slaughter have restricted their inogenic properties, receive special 
subject mutter more or less entirely treatment, but not every reader will 
to the production and processing of be uble to decipher some of the 
seeds used directly as fond for man abbreviations used. Plant physiolog- 
aiid farm animals. The use of seeds ists will Ire disappointed that more Ts 
in the propagation of non-seed crops not snid about the causes of seed 
in agriculture, horticulture and fores- dormancy and dormancy break, 
try is hardly mentioned. Even so, the Th-1 „„,i« __j 


having compressed so much in forma 
lion into n volume of such modest 
dimensions. 


discussed in the next chapter in rela- 
tion to the dietary needs of humans 
and various domestic animals. The 
The I took begins, predictably energy, protein, vitumin and mineral 
enough, with details of the charnel- requirements of pigs and poultty and 

eristic features of the main seed- of men and women are listed in 

producing crop plants, including the some detail and the adequacy of var- 
commnn cereals and legumes, cotton, tints seeds. Ire fore and after proces- 
cocoa, coffee, and oil anil coconut sing, to provide these needs n 

palms. There is sonic information assessed. The limitations of plant 

about their geographical distribution proteins as the sole nitrogen source 
and the conditions needed for succ- f or man and the attempts that are 
cssful cultivation. Description of the being made to remedy them through 
structure of a selection ot mature plant breeding are explained, 
seeds follows. Use is made of a 

number of line drawings, but as these In the final chapter, various seed* 
derive from a variety of sources they based industrial processes are 
differ greatly in style and quulily. As described in some detail. Consider- 
botanical terras are inevitably used, able attention is paid ta the brewing 
some without explanations, a glos- of alcoholic drinks, including sake, a 
sary would have been helpful for the traditional Japanese dnnk made from 
non-botanist. nee. The methods or milling various 

The chapter give, accoun. a“ 

of the structural Ranges that occur Sired lie Manufacture of a 
in seeds during their development. nun ,be r of other products including 
Considerable attention «s nald to the neanut butler, cocoa, chocolate. coN 
deposition of reserve food materials, f ee (pure and -instant"), mustard, 
some familiarity with the chemistry ,i afC h t copra, '‘textured" proteins 
of carbohydrates, proteins and lipids und vegetable oils is also described 
and with the nomenclature of 

enzymes being assumed. Much The book is based in part on lectures 
detailed biochemical data is in applied biology given at the Uni- 
presented in tables and figures which vetsny of Edinburgh and the aulhors 
have been reproduced, apparently consider that It will be of direct 
unaltered, from a variety of publica- interest to students taking a variety 
dons catering for more specialized of undergraduate courses elsewhere, 
audiences. Several of the figures Certainly there Is something in it for 
seem to be unnecessarily complicated everyone, although some, like me, 
and some of the abbreviations used may feel that their own field xe- 
raay be . unfamiliar to a number of ccives rather cursory . treatment, 
readers *' ‘ 

have 

legends. — .... 

E rovided for the uninitiated. It is to 
e hoped that chapter two wifl not 
cause ibe general reader to throw 


r oe uitianuiiur 10 » uuiuuvi ui w lauicj wisuij . uhuuciu, 

lers. More explanation ought to Many will have their appetites wfaett- 
o been given to some of the ed by the book and will turn to 
nds, ana keys to abbreviations some of the references given at the 

• . J r T» 1. .( ...U 


end of each chapter for further 
information. All in all, a useful book. 


down the book at this point because 
for him the best is yet to come. For- 
tunately, much of the biochemistry 

can be taken for granted by . those James F. Sutcliffe Is 
who are so inclined, without serious; plant physiology at the 
consequences for the understanding Sussex, and 
of later chapters. of Botany. 


James F. Sutcliffe 


rofessor of 


nfvemty of 
ftprin-chief of Annals 


® nd usually reader^p to date about breeding 
S2 ne » or! gives 'synonyms for sclen- biology. The discussion contains 
Jh, ‘fac drowlagi , are SSWMiS 


"^Ijent and tbe/eight colour plates 

“yerygood, ; ■ K . 

9 f e 'eight chapters in the 
^glnnino with two on ciassifl- 
and spedes accounts, followed 
a ,^ out foe 1 behaviour and 
of ; geese i (social behaviour, 
SSS?* 0 ! 1 .: an ^ nugration, summer 


winter biology arid pppula- 
«« .ferities) and a concluding one 
of nervation and exploitation 

sfbil 


30 theses,. 

but thaC of course, is what makes 
scelnce fun; . I expect that Dr Owen 
had as much pleasure, writing it w » 
did reading it. His prediction that: 
because young red-otMSted geese 
grow so fast that they must be eating 
considerable animal protein (which 
would make them unique among 
geese) deserves further study; 

Some readers - may be surprised to 
find that, with a few exception^ 
goose .populations are Jomgwn, 


essibilily of, most 
and how well most 


breeding areas, 
species 


have 


rMponded lo 

."ffiv^Wof.fhe contrpveray about thereby greatly m^rc aslng . their 

S ' ' bnteding vrintet ha§itat. hjMte the 
. , "^J^'ft^goqd example. Recently, United States, punters, W 7*. ,• 

fow licences,: have provided cop iiderabte 
^ goose, pink-footed funds for the purchase and ^nage--. 

'»l ripW: goose ■ anrf - barnacle • mehtof numerous large refuges-(iotal 
given . different 7.1 million acres). 

- ! - ■ ■ : • ‘ 





Cambridge University Press 

REDUCED PRICE OFFER 

1st May— -18th July 

From 1st May until 18th July, Cambridge Unlverelly PreDS is otiedng targa dtacdunls (up to 79 VjJot more than 500 backiat 
books across a wide. range of academic disciplines, horn anlhroootooy to rootogy, from dfamn to physics. This is an, 
uhpvaHaM.oppbrtiinity lo b(ry Cambridoe books at a fraction ot the list price. . 

A lull list of books included in the offer is available Irom the po Wishers or frombooksetiera who wilt bo p’edacd lo order ntiee 
that they donoi have in stock. All books jn theOlfdf should be bought Irom booksellers. 

ThlsoHer Is for a limited period. Books Which are sold out before 1.8th July are unlikely to Wj reprinted. . 

The offer begins today. ■ 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT I $.» 
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Noticeboard is compiled by 
- Patricia Santinelll 
and Mila Goldie 


‘Egalitarian Societies’, the Malinowski memor- 
ial lecture by Mr June* Woodburn, senior lec- 
turer in social anthropology, of the London 
School of Economics Is to bo given on May 5 at 
Spin In the Old Theatre of the LSE, Houghton- 
Street, Aldwych. Admission free. 

'The 1980 s: A decado of challenge nnd oppor- 
tunity for polytechnics and universities , a 
lecture by Prof Gareth Williams, professor of 
educational planning and director of the Insti- 
tute for Research and Development in Post- 
Compulsory education at (he University of 
La neuter u to be delivered at the Polytechnic 
of North London on May 5 at Sim in HoUowBy 
Hoad, London N 7 . Admission tree. 

‘bodies before books be Tore Machines’ is the 
theme of the special university lecture by Mr 
Richard Hopper to be delivered on May 6 at 
5 pm In the lecture theatre of the Centre for 
Science and Mathematics Education. Chelsea 
College, London University, Bridges Place, 
London SW 6 4 HR. * , * 

‘The Future of the Sixth Form', a conference to 
explore advantages and disadvantages of differ- 
ent systems of educating 16-19 year olds is) 
being held this Saturday at lUam in the Scar- 
borough Lecture Theatre of the University of 
Durham. Details from Terry Drown, school of 
education, Durham University, Leases Road, 
Durham DH 1 1 TA. ^ ^ ^ 

’African Writers Religion and Mysticlim in 
African Literature’, a course beginning on May 
5 between 7 - 9 pm In the Goldsmith* College of 
i ho University of London School of Adult And 
Social Studies. It wilt concentrate on a small 

S oup of literary lexis selected so ai to highlight 
e different ways In wMch fundamental prob- 
lems nf human destiny and moral direction are 
viewed in different religious and cultural con- 
texts. Fee: £ 5 . 00 . ¥ ^ ¥ 

’Women and the Law’, a course of eight weekly 
sessions begins at Middlesex Polytechnic's 
Enfield silo on May 6 between 7 - 9 pra. It will 
be held on eight consscutive Wednesdays. The 
course examines in depth women’s relationship 
to the taw and the effect of changes in legisla- 
tion over ibe post ten years have had on their 
lives. Topics to be discussed include sea dis- 
crimination. legislation, women workers and the 
law. Fee: £ 10 . 00 .. Applications to Ms Barbara 
Revte, Middx Polytechnic, Queenswey. Enlkld, 
Middx EN 3 4 SP. 




(i rants 


Aberdeen 

Biochemistry — Dr E. R. Skinner — £ 26,403 
from the NERC to enable him to continue his 
investigations on the principles underlining the 
effects of oil pollution In fish. The research is 
being canted out in collaboration with the Insti- 
tute of Marine Biochemistry si Tarry. 

Birmingham 

Ch erali try — Dr S. P. Spraag — 110,615 from 
the Royal Society for semi-automatic optical 
comparator. 

Physics — - Dr G. R. Isaak and Dr H. B. van 
dor Rasy — £ 49,386 from the SRC for 


“What are you doing, Joan? an illustrated, cuesheet part of a publi- 
cation from the National Foundation for Educational Research, Oral 
Practice In the Language Laboratory , edited by J. Y. K. Kerr. The 
booklet presents a selection of language laboratory materials for use 
In seminars and workshops for the In-service or pre-service training 
of teachers (£10.75 plus aQp VAT), from Darvilfe House, 2 Oxford 
Road East, Windsor, Berks. 


Appointments 


Birmingham 

Dean: Professor Gordon E. Cherry (faculty of 
commerce and social science). 

Durham 

Leciurera: Dr J. H. Aiutee (zoology); P. J. 
Case y( archaeology)* M. R. Cramplon (chemli- 
iry); Dr Ann L. Loodes (theology); Dr A. W. 
Orde (history); Dr J. L. Osborne (physics); Dr 
J. L. A. Roche (music); C. J. War brick (law); 
Dr W. J. Zakrccwakl (mathematics). 


Nottingham 

Registrar Designate: Mr Graham E. Chandler. 


Newcastle upon T>ne 

Promotions to senior lecturers: Dr R. K. Jordan 


(anatomy); Dr M. W. Marshal] (physiology); 
Dr A. J. Badger (history); J. H. Stewart (town 
and country planning); Dr D. W. Golding 
(zoology); DR R. S. Johnson (applied 
miihematici); Dr M. S. Money (geology); R. 
E. Featherstone (civil cngiacennif; Dr G. M. 
Firth (engineering mathematics); Dr R. Lesser 
(education). 

Lecturers: Dr D. M. MacEoln (Islamic studies, 
religious studies); A. Fowler (marine engincer- 
Ing). 


research on application of optical resonance 
scatterins to solar physics. 

Electronic and electrics] engineering — 
£ 13,986 from the Post Office Procurement 
Executive for Investigation of land mobile radio 
prorogation In the 9 u 0 MHz band; — Professor 
E. D. R. Shearman — £ 18,658 from the Minis- 
try of Defence for research on feasibility study 
or HF ground wave radar for tracking of ships. 
Immunology — Dr R. J. Powell — £ 13,291 
from the Nuffiied Foundation for Investigation 
or the IgR rheumatoid factor; Dr P. W. Dykes 
and Dr A. R. Bradwell — £ 24,993 from the 
Cancer Research Campaign for research on 
localization of human cancer tissue by using 
radio-labelled tumour antibodies and Isotopic 
scanning. 

Centra for Urban Regional Studies — M. B. A. 
Walker and school of architecture, Birmingham 
Polytechnic Dr A. Hlldon — £ 44,334 Irom the 
SSRC Tor research on the influence of social 
and behavioural patterns on energy consump- 
tion and conservation. 

Pathology — Professor D. B. Brewer — 
£ 30,000 from the MRC for ullrestructural 
studies of human lymphoma, mechanisms of 
proteinuria and cell movement and Interaction 
by micro Flame nil. 

Obstetrics and gynaecology — K. K. Chan and 
J. Jordan — £ 10.680 from (he Cancer Research 
Campaign for the evaluation of aecond-look 


Honorary (heroes 


laparotomy In the management overlan cm*. 

M. R. B KelghCy “wjflRl'te 
Research Campaign for research on 
potential of Maine hynhochlsrhydrii 
Cancar studies — Dr P 

£ 11.595 from Cancer Research cSS 
investigation of the biochemical Sod mSuZ 
leal changes induced in human wuTfo&S 
exposure to specific genes rtmZz?* 
DNA tumour Erases; Prof D. a HiS?" 
£ 85,473 from Cancer Research <£ 2 S£ 
departmental expenses; — Dr A. kL 1 KtEI 
and Prof D. cT' Hamden - IM 7 »T 
Cancer Research Campaign 1 « Start™ 
genetic susceptibility to cancer in mao; - ft 
P. H. GaJlimare — £ 49.776 from Cs«r 
Research Campaign lor research on Uiyutk 
and phenotypic changes In the promfeft 
yirnlly transformed cell linos In flmuiZ 


, _ — * iinwa vi TITO BiVj rw 

influence of mutation and htimonolodcal mbr 
— DrE. K. Parkinson and Prof D.G.Hamk 
£ 20,899 from Cancer R^a 
C ampaign for research on the blofogica] t&o 
of carcinogens on cultured human apUemd 
kcralinocyiei; - Dr P. H. OaUstcn ari Dr 
E. k. Parkinson — £ 13,533 EromGwwReKirti 
Campaign for research on chaws ia the «. 
fereodadon pathway and In the tminiDy dd- 
fere nil a led states of human epItUiil cdk 
Induced by tumour vlruseL 

Geological sciences — Professor D.H. 0 iiffib 
— £ 12,673 flora the NERC for geotbnkd 
Investigation of salinity In aquifers. 

Medicine — J. M. Morrtioa — U 0 , 7 W boa 
Cancer Research Campaign for research n 
prognostic study: an evaluation of lam 
parameters and tumour markets to select poor 
risk patterns at mastectomy. 

Cancer epidemiology research unit (in cwjiac. 
lion with the Universities of Manchester nd 
Leeds) — £ 17,209 from Cancer Reset*) 
Campaign and £ 17,210 from Lealatofa 
Research Unit for research on redoul cat 
control studies of the aelloiapy of cUtbnd 


In our issue of April 17 it should be noted that Cniithnmiitnn 
the honorary fellows i under the heading Bristol Sjr Bernard Miller, treasurer of SoathsasM 
do . n0 * * h ® „ unlV ^r ,lty Uni ve rail v and lately chairman of the 5 * 

polytechnic. The first fellowship was awarded to 
Mr Malcolm Anson, not Anso, as stated. 


University Bnd lately chalrmaa of at m 
Lewis Partnership has been awarded in LLD 


Open University programmes May 2 to May 8 


Saturday May 2 

■■fit 

7.11 FfwdjTorfuatan lyitemr Deer Farming (T 27 J; 

7.40 Hi narura of chemtvtry : Hie Home Ear* ri- 
me nr (S 3 W ; pic* 12 ). 

8.00 [wral union 10 pun mathenuiica : Gxuimiby 
(Midi ; prog I Ml 

BBC 3 

740 Cbeuenpanry Iisimi fa education : Teaching 
•nd control (B 2 ( 


and control (H 200 ; png 7 ). 

1.08 Mcdwikaand anil hod calculus : Vdwne and 
Sarisco Integral* (MST 282 ; prog 3 >. 

M 8 * Arts foundation con no : QmirsNa fa Musical 


i (A 101 ipraalOO). 
peopfs u» »«* Ini ill 


Inlrtrrnihm : Tho Nw- 


B. 8 B Environmental mm ml and public hestih : 
Water conservation : E. GUI, Algae and WMet 
QiuBnr (FISH ; PT 985 ; fT 272 » ft 
PT 9 BJ/J). 

7.1 B* Aits foundation course : Mask u ■ Longings 
(A 101 ;prqg 10 ). 

7 .JB" Mai Samel ice foundation course ; Foundation 

l«Afl«,X 4 (>1,0,;Pro85, ■ 

18.40 BJcchemJury and mot collar btoiogy : Enzyme 
KMetio (SD? ;prog J). 

1800 Hie d%lal coouutei i The Oonntri Unit or ihs 
Campunr (TM 221 ; png 0 ). 

T 820 1 The bind lapped penon In the oouiimaity : 
Suning RdiiMllutkxi (PUI ; prog 4 V 

1 M 0 * Cogoidro mychaiogy ; Die Devdcfusaiiu! 


a« MiUng Kiue of Mdety : What b Money? 

•10 201 i prog 4 V 

840 Environ menial control tita public health ; 
Wetar conieivaiton : Bloloey of Rrlluled Water 


We tar oouetvttion : Biology of Rilluled Water 

arm ; nvu ; ennm. 

1810 An Inirodactloa to cakuliis : Herndon end 
Convergence (MS 2 SJ ; png 6 ). _ 

1010 The dlrjtal compote r : utmputer Hardware 


818 Aaagefo| popultufon-Sberinga House (P 232 
. proi>). 


and: 4 ch ari|(ng cut 


ton 1618-1689 ; Natdjailon (A 203 : praoSj, 
18*0 Cofli]tiaxaoal)^;CoaipV!iIotcgratfou(M}}l: 

11.00 SnSne modeUng : Student Activity— A Cm* 
Slody on Djal+Bos (041 ; pic* 3 ). 

11 J» Iha^alUvicnmeot : aHb qnjft the Rain of 

1140 and t>eFl^ from Darwin fo Bnstcta : 

Bhrocfo-. Belief (A 381 ;prog A. ' 

12 .W EUokarr: farm end ftnotfan : itw Mhoc h ond- 


1840 oSS^-fCT^SifomCttQP^pw gSL 
1808 BWony, brato end behavtour : Nemoehembtry 
(SM 86 ; prog 3 ). 

1140 ' The Baidu itructars, cxompotiilon and fevotutioa 

MB ' Hfcaorr nf aneUtecuup and dc*hin 1490 - 1 W 3 ■ 
. Thp bsfawe between Vend* Vdde eaJ 
Mathedm (A 3 Q 5 ; wog II). 

1 818 * PersotwUty and leerning t Ooncepti of ChSd' 

bood<E 20 l | prog ?). 

tar* ‘ ***** 


17.00 Cue of WDttra 

Tyodale Pirt 1 <8201 j prog 7 V 
1740 Decfahm nnldng In Briiefat : FUrnen as Inde- 
• pendent Dedetoe Makers (D 2 Q 3 ; proa 10 ). 
. 1740 * Raaeareh ewthexh bt edtunon and (ha tocial 
idMOti : WoWanon for Mda: A Roflmdw 
AecoutK (DH 3 M iprog 7 ). 

RAWOJfVHFl r 

■ 23.15 Open Fnnirn 18 

2140 * Sotial pqrcbofogy ! (ntMdiul Dlfferencei 
(D 3 M;p« 


Sunday May 3 

BBC 1 

7,18 Undemandhg «pico and dim : . ReUtbtty 
• Rnfcs( 5 U 4 ). 

8.08 tngi and bchevtour : NeurwbantiUry 

BBC 3 .IP* 86 J. . . 

740 * Food oiodiKtloosysiefus: Deer Farming ( 7213 ; 

’ ' 848 * 'BB 5 - bundotiM coune ; Mutnnhg Biro ' 

tmroand Akero(S 10 l ;pns 10 ). 

8 JO Mithenutki found stim coune ; Arts for 
Uviaidn (MlOl ; prog t(Q. 


(TM 22 f ; prog 4 ). 

11.00 ModcUItu by maihemtfca : CruWng » 1 ih 
Safety (TM 281 : prof 4 ). 

1148 Hhurial joum and the soda] scion tin t The 
Patterning of the Voce (D 301 ; prog 4 ). 

1140 Sodat (nychdogy : Naughty fhfatp (D 3 M ; 

12.18 KjJptitnre pnebofoev : Whet la Cognitive 
DevtiopmeoiJ (D 3 D 3 ; prog 6 ). 

1240 Fundamentals of human geography : Cotnpltu 
Human Eewynetm: A Toroolo Cm I Study 


7 JO' Images anti Information ! Mtcbeteon Intor- 
farotnetar (ST 291 ; prog 5 ). 

BBC 2 

040 History of archltectum and dalen 1890-1939 : 
Berlin Sfetflunaen (A 303 ; proa 9 ). 

7.08 Education and the utban envlranmeni i Mid- 
dleafarough: School to Work (B 361 : proa J). 

7 JO* Hbuuy of miUwmtika : Die Del (an ffoblem 
(AM 289 ; proa 3 ). 

1840 * Syne mi peTfannanra: human factor, end 
system s fapuru : Human Facwra in Aviation 

17.18 Modern aSuSon 1848 to ibe preseot: atytes 
•nd social Empties Haoa : Rodin (A 331 _j prog . 

1740 Inoruids diemlany: concrpli end cue atudles : 
cyanide, Crystals end Oo-onUntUon (S 247 ; 

10.08 E^ddra devefopmaou language and ibfoklng 
boa With to adolescence i A Year rf Change 
in 3 OiOdieo (B 362 ; pro* 3 ). 

1840 Science foundation coune : Sled, Stan end 


Oceanagrapfiy : Wave, (S 334 j prog 5 ). 1840 Science foundation court 

E^togjr : Itaptal Form (D 3 lJ ; prog J). RADwVjvw /^ 01 1 P “* ' '** 


„ I. , , . 

r-'.- ■ 


NUFFIELD FOUNDATION 
ONE 1 YEAH SCIENCE 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS > 

The Nuffield Foundation offering tQ Ubjverslty'Lccliirws - 
Ini .Science arid (Applied , Sclenoe .(byt nol WtaUioonalici) i • 
Department a nuptber ol oric-year rtawreb fellowships to be ; 
awarded compctlllydy at (be. 6 nd pf 1981 ' and to be beld ' 
during the acadecrtic year 1982 / 83 ; The objectlvo fs to enable 
younger imtverjlty lecturers tp be freed from teaching and:: j 
administrative duties for oi^e academic year; prefercnco will^ ; 
be given to oppltcanla under the age of 40 ^ Awards will coyer ,, ; 
the cost of replacement teachlngXup tp tbc ihlrcl polpt un th^ f .;,- 
lecturer scale) and will Include an allowance for. rw^ch ;.'-, 
expenses. : ' :• .■■■■ *, V' 

the clbslnt dale ^ W Odober I981 and further particular - 
may be obtained from the Director, Nuffield Foundation* ’ 
Nuffield Lodge, Regent’s Park, London NW14RS. - , J ' ; , 

. This - schema is Only open . to applicants from. Institutions : | 

1 wititih tbeUalt^d kingdom. 0 '■■■ ■ A ); 

i jl ta igwiJi m l «i i n ■ > v ‘ 1 * . 1 ' i ? . * . * ** 

.i • *7 •>. * '4 v ' ‘ ■’ i.j". ->• ^r''« v. !'■ > ■' 


818 The caitral of educadoa In Britain : Northern 
Irdaod—SotSar or Diflereot? (E 223 ; prog 4 V. 

818 Economic, and education policy : Education h . 
Cuba (ED 3 U ; pros 3 ). 

838 Psttam of tamauty : Die dost of Privilege 
( 0303 ; prog ID). 

888 Modern an ftora 1848 U the presenti stylai 
end aortal bnp&artou : The Impart of Ftost- 
IroprTSiikxiiitn in Engl and (A 331 i prog 6 ). 

7.18 Miking sense of society : Die Mewing and 
Measurement of Production piOl ; pro* ll)i 

728 Cooteiryorety hauea in aoueation : Opdoha 

RADIO ^^) Pro| * 1 ' 

7.18 Ocoetlcs: The rlt and Solving the Code (S 299 ; 

728 Mura religious men : Buddhism tn DiaSand 
■ (ADJOS .pra* 9 ) 

7 * Dm ErJtamasnjta. : SerihMt, Scribble, Scrib- 
ble, Mr Gibbon (A 204 ; prog 10 ). 


. (AD 30 B ‘.pro, 9 ). 

7 * Dm ErltaMasnjta) : ScribUt. Scribble, Scrib- 
ble, Mr Gibbon (A 204 ; prog 10 ). 

818 An^c^^papai(k>n c A Rkky KM of Life 

: 82 B Drama : Conic types of the CbmnwtSa'dell- 

l^AD»om^^ W1lprc, *' 

23 . 18 * The ri* of aodett&m in music 1890-1933 ; 
Dm Sinvfniky Sound (A 3 M ; prog 3 ). 

Monday May 4 . ? 

■ . 8 «*. CRncoa : Die rtl ftstcro ($ 299 ; prog 3 ). 
,MP Maths nulla fowdeifon cow*: Area for 


888 SeveutetMh century England: a changing otiM 
lata 1618-1689 | Propaganda and ute Civil 
War (A 2 Q 3 ; prog fii. 

818 Sdejwe and bdieh from Darwin lo BiniMn ; 

(taaluy and Litennire (A 381 ; prog 6 ), 

838 * Dm dtvrtapmcm af Iniirumenii and Ihdr 
musk : Dances In ito Soke (A 301 : prog S). 
2118 The Earth’S pbyskal reaodrcea t The Bases for 
. paeUon on Energy (S 266 | prog l), 

2348 MJoocconontica : Marie I Raaeareh and the 
Estimation of Demand (D 222 [prog 3 ). 

28 . 88 * Querns of tna^unlliy : Die Coal of Privilege 

0818 * bedtioa meldog In 8 riiain : Fbnoers u Inde- 


Thursday May 7 

BBC 1 • r V ^ 

840 * SeveoteoDih rereury Eprfenti : i lAwgt J* 
lure: 1618 - 1689 : Nsriplk»(Aie. 7 «l tv . 

not ’ mn " 

840 * Surface end sedimentary 

In aarth adances : MkirAwfcsMlhWW 

7 . 08 * S 2 k* 

740 Linear rrw them* lira ! NottmI (•‘W . 
1880 SraLnkm : Dio Bvoivtit* of ftM 0 * : 
17.18 5 S*lnt'roductkm lo nuletUb rfSeA*^* ' 
1740 8 ^ l 4 f 3 M , BC: 1 h«A«WP* -A,, “ 
1846 

I "God said. Ut Newton Be 

1820 " EfoCfog sense of society : «“« 

(D 1 01 J pro| 1 ). 

RADIOS IVHF) .w,«d »8 

848 * Schooling and wrtrtr : ]*>** ■ 

Trade] apart 1 (E 202 foy 
818 * Tho Brri(alUcisniao 4 1 r »*s». 

bte, Mr (& t (AlOtUWlflL^, d 
886 People and war* 

Work In Opfodton (DW 3 I 
2818 Sdcnca foundation rouiw : »»«»" "" , 
A lom CS 10 I a Ado i Marian 


B odcm Dedafou Makers (D 203 iprog 10 ). 
Mory.of matberoollcs : The Origin of our 

RADM lAhU<19 ‘ pro * 4) ‘ 

28 SQ*. Btmmts of murio : Cadaocoa ( 2 ) (AM)'i prog 

2340 Sri and tinhmuneati OW Culture (TAD 292 : 
P«|D. ‘ 


Wednesday May 6 


840 * Environmental conlral and public health 
Water cc«servatioa : Biology of Mluied Water. 
„ . (FT 272 ; Kl -983 ( PTITVS). ■ . . ■ 

7 . 06 * Tfifl Earth! shurture. ewopoeWcm at|d evciution 


Rerillati (MlOl ; t 


SSTdo You Thira 
1 R 9 *fl-. . \.'\- 


r M 0 *. The Hnl Igbretunwi : afoban god the Rsrin'k pf 

1 ' Stafohlt Bstiqf (A 381 i praaf). . - . V 
726 * Reamirti rarthods in aducaMi and the socU .. 
‘ . WffltU : VM w ifo n for Prids— Anriysis and ' 

888 * An ^lmroduafi»to ceinihn.'s In equal bias 


•: Ocean Chut (S 2 J 7 ; pfog 5 ). •. 

' 740 Ortfbs. natwoita and design -1 OHrei Path 
^ fTM 36 l i prog Sj. . • “ . 

' 840 . 'Materials Under linos s Msaauring Fracture 
’ Tougnnai* (TO 1 ; prog 5 ). ■ 

. . 7 . 08 * Man i rellpovi quert : The Rdaring Seme 

uS’tiq'tSffan^aiei jCpi 




(MU 83 ; prog 3 ), 


trail: Iwl sorts ly t 
i hi Ae 19 tii Oimury 


^fnSSa.i Csdcncw ( 1 ) (AMI ; prog ; “■ : 

i A' RWqr Kind of Ljfoj • 

». g^t*to»0urj Msdfo «* SyWaaGMl 1 V'Vggj* 


. /.tn Man i nugfovi quert : Tne.KOanng Stieoee 

. 740 jtoUi^Bq l iSdM«d pm tOolbioM and CJrero- 

foal Rea atone of Oates (ST 2 B 5 ; prog S). 

■1640 An In luJyl . 480-1380 : WrttoiiSpdoi Tbe . 

ff. 1 * 'foraJd^Sr^leetrorta (TM 3 1 

1740 u ta g ajc dovctoomcw : Between You and Mo 

MsSuS&SiSS&LMv' bream 

mMm™ r.r“ 

848 Fandtroeniala of human geography : Dartmoor. 

: iw»?S«atoLi*r. 

: £fr 

r 23 .ir: daHng'tQnae of fodiurt ' Tbfe Meaning and 
-Sw^iTof jhodtjrtfon (Ulol i pntotl). 


KfoedrofinaiprofJ)- l lrfic 
08 ir Bnvlron menial .eonliri ■» Wf 

sara" mS ^ ^.* 
5 !SF?H»i. 

JPET 27 I ; pr« ID- , |g 90 -l«*j' ‘ 

Motbeslut (A 3 03 ; p«4 ‘‘J' 

Friday May 8 

g*g jWtnliy-: jlSSSiTbam** 

. „ »-*<* * °* 

SXw(£.(Dbiip->’>' . 

*£«' Hi. ut# oi dtwjtrr 1 1 1 - 


” J0 ' : 


wiib DhmMy: Ertscati° fl,flTun ^ • ■ . 

lere(B 200 spn« 44 l. • . ^i*g 
17 . 1 T Materials urajrt ««* ; 

-asaagas.: 

Gredtg® ;prog 633 J# . ^ . 

.8ir Muk ■ '. BUW7-, , 

. . (ADQ2B 1 ptog.9 ); .• MMt .ani ' 

I ■ M*. 'bsrtv “Jl 




Ttte$day 




1 and ed&ca&oa c 
•332 }>ro* 3 ).;, 


y.t fldaatiaa hi 


.8ir Mnn'a.iellitoul • . ' 

aie ' 

08 W Dm dWiiwnpw'j Jft, T/ ■ ^ 
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Classified Advertisements 


To place your advertisements 
write to : 

The Advertisement Manager, 
The Times Higher Education 
Supplement, P.O. Box 7, New 
Printing House Square, Gray*s 
Inn Road, London WC1X 8EZ. 
Tel 01-837 1234. 

Index 

Fellowships and Studentships 
Appointments vacant : 
Universities 


Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges 

Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 

Colleges with Teacher 
Education 

Colleges of Further 
Education 

Colleges and Institutes of 
Higher Education 

Colleges and Departments of 
Art 

Research Posts 
Administration 


Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Official Appointments 

Appointments wanted : 

Other Classifications : 

Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


UnJyeraties 



PiOkttiuie fm Appll.-ailunv: T licit R no 
piCKiIbcdapfilkiulpn form, hm nn 
pine ms of del ailed applications 
ling the nprioprliie rcfnen.c 


(klallsoffoiiioiyquaUltcailDnicaiivr 



Airikaioia are Inriicd for I he roflowlRg 
H*u, far ahlch application dost on ihe 
feunhann. Salaries (anlew olharahr 
rtmdlMifalloviai— 

Staler letiurer SAU 4494A29.9IB 
Dei arrrJA19.l3MU.mi8tolor Tutor 
M13.NI4A Tutor JA 13. 1 12- 

I4II4JI. Farther dalalb and appllcailoa 
mnAire mat he ahialned from The 
AaadllH of CORimonneallh 
l rii biIUh I A ppu.l, JC Golden Squirt. 
Loadoa WCIIIOFF ualrrenlhrmfir 


Unlveralty of Weatsrn 
Awtralla - Perth 

lecturer/senior 

lecturer in 

behavioural 

SCIENCE 

AND MEDICINE 

0 apartment of Psychiatry and 
Binavloural Solonca 

4 sriksiuirinuld havrquallflcillntu In 
_.* tl i of dlnleil pnreboiogy and be 
c trr rnl in ihe fnychotoalcal and aortal 
y«tof niiiai lad tbe health care 

M®r ttperleuce In ihe 
igiWagaf readied iiudwm H dtalrablc. 
■w*»ofai«e »M1 be responsible far co- 


jiui nrti >Y 1 on ri I ldence la pre- 
nedjul imdeaiv He/she may 

Mudtnu of pstchlai ry, and 
Ihe itioareh of Maueis and 
2 ™B 1 ne 1 nudenu. la iraaa relared id 
new ofhitereai and expertise. 

mZJL'!S? d "l *"** 1 fkcilbles. 

?**ai wfaealfotMiiy of a • 
"jWWtual coiBpgicr for both on-line 
^ww«k>n and due analyria and 
22!^ 10 jUnkal popufoiloai. Tlie 
2 r*“»rea» bedljlbto for an hpnoraiy 

^Msssrsa ss' 


potlilom ol retporulbilitv Inlhetr. Ilil al 
rckvammiienalpubllibcdby ilia 
appllcam, tthen available loiake up 
•ppolmmear If offered and the names and 
aodresmof Ihrcc ptofesiional icleiecs 
should reach lha Pcnunncl Oiflcer. 
Murdoch 

Unlveraiiy. Murdoch. Weilcm Australia by 
29 Mtv 1981 . Applicants icitdeni In (ha 
United Kingdom. Europe or Afiica. at the 
Umcof appficuton ihould aba forward one 
funhercopy lo:The Atcortiltoaol 
Commons eaJih Unlverdllcs ( Appts. ) 3 h 
OokJen Squire. London WClHtiPF 


Moneah Univeralty 

TUTORS/SENIOR 

TUTORS 

-DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Ono position b sibling In ihe conduct of a 
2 ndyeariubject for rocvilty of Ansitudcnu 
wftbemphuuoadevelapmenial psychology 
•ndeognitlon.Dia 2 ndpbiltioa Involves 
Bululngloihccondurt ola Faculty of 
Science 3 rd yoarsubieci Indudlng 
psycho pa ihotogy . ph yilu logical psychology 
and irailitlcal meuoai. AppBcs nu»lib 
bacigrou nd In e rpe rime o i at inyt h o I ogy in 
ihcHgaoeral areai prrterred Travel and 
removal allowance. Tempoiary booting 
nislsianee. Superannuation (Senior ^ Tutor) . 
5 June 1981 . 


Univeralty of Melbourne 

LECTURER 

(DEPARTMENTOF 
MATHEMATICS 
LIMITED TENURE) 

The appointee ail I bee a peered in be active 
In reroirch. Dm lei will Include leaching of 
unde rand uaiekvel coorwiand possibly 


hli i JWi i ih'i'M 


the icpervisioo Olpostgro 
The appototiocnl uof iiotitad lemuro tor a 

peri- * — ; 

1 W 1 orassOonas possible ihereafter 
May 1981 . 


^ Mn™Sr e * 1 h”? Mating 

*d !"• duslincaitona 

lurS^r?* a ““( d the Acilng 
of Western 
AnnrUli 
Ctndl dales ihould 
iiShL* »° wrhe 
5 nl 3 !** , ' l ®'h*Ani»aSiafnrti _. 

'g^SLa 

f' 0 «» irellrtfily 

Wl * n “P on J 

SSS^'wvsdonMpoiiibt* ■ 

Ch^Mrp.Quiton) 

iS^ TI0N0Ff!,CER 


rsnUsorwei 


|*abeorExteinal 


'™ n IIW 
HJWjft max In otto 

“wSljfe.'i! 8 "" 1 ' 

w teach [ng both 
andtapanirtpata ' 

UneataaJ 
re^Uon Jafoisllitg: : •' 
-.o utlsMq wudta 

n>«<tac|ito1>eiibfiv ■ 

¥-"®B 7 . removal 


RESEARCH FELLOW 
GRADE 2 

(LIMITED TENURE) 1 

INTHECENTREFOR 
THE STUDY OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION . 

. AppUdoiions are Invited Trom persons 
wlih a higher degrqe and research 
eaperlence In education, or a related 
social felt ncr discipline (such a« 
psycho! U*y 1 Wtrtch may be applied lo rim 
study of higher eduninn, for 
•ppoiiumenl rowofk on oroieciicm 
topic* such is selective admissions 
procedures, siudeni piogrrream! 
assessmeni. progtamma csalear(on, and 
polity MWffci to higher ediicuion. 

Preference may ho given loipeciaSsia In 
educational and psychological nMMuremcnl 
•nduatinlCT. bur persons rslib potantial ro 
con nibble 10 research and evaluative studies 
In other (lelda are invlied 10 apply. 

The lucceiirul ippltroni will be einecied . 
ip participate In on-going research and to 

Initiate pro|ec» lo his orbar osm field or 

ibieren. Die appolntmem *fll N for an • 
loltial period orihroe years from adaiero 
ba arranged as soap as possible. 

Salary ccTrhln ihe range SAI 9 .I 32 ira 
SA 23 .I 32 par annum. Irtnulrla may be 
addressed to ihe Acting Dfraaor of Ihe 
Cenifo. Mr. J. E. An»yi. or Dr. O. S. 
Hqraian, In |ha University. Further ' ■ 

fofonjuilou. ioeluding dciajb of ajipllcatloo 
procedure arid ron dliSmsoiappowitnenl.lt 

available from the Staff Officer.' 

AapUcMfoOs referring fo position Number 
721427 should bo addresred to the Slifl 
Officer. University of Melbourne. Farknoe. 

Australia, and dote on Mlh 

May 1981 

1 THfSi • ! 


CHEMISTRY 

(ANALYTICAL) 

Applications are invilrd lor a full- lime pomsDncm post os 
Assistant Lacturer or CollOQn Lociuror in Anotyiicnl Chonilstiy. 
Tlio parson Appointed will bo required lo tench .inti conduct 
research in the area of Analytical Chomlstry. Condid.iloe 
should possess a good honours degroo in ChnmlBtrv. 
Gradustos with a higher degree In Analytical Chemistry and tho 
ability to loach Inorganic aspects of Analytical Chemistry will 
be particularly appropriate candidates. It will bo an advantage 
for candidates to have research interests in one or more of the 
following areas: applications of Microelectronics to Analytical 
Chemistry; Environmental Analysis; Bfoannlyticol Chemistry. 

The appointmnnt will bo mado at a point on the following 
scales according to qualifications and uxparianco. 

Collage Lacturer C8087-C9595IBar) C10.302-C13. 168 p.u. 
Assistant Lecturer: C702I-C7824. p.a. 

It iB hopeful that lha person appal n led will rake up the position 
as early as possible in 1981 and not lator than the 1 st October. 
1881 . 

Application forma and further details of the post may be 
obtained from tha undersigned. Latest date for receipt of 
applications Is Tuesday 26 th May 1981 . 

M.F. Kellthar 
Secretary 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

ApDfreifons mm tnvried far itraso Technown nets - 

CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY Itwo pen'll AppHctnn must Hold a.ihtf City art 
Guilds Cenlf>Mta m Phrmicotoov u OMIT a aqwvileiit. Duties vkSkIf 
■ ssliBng In manreh. »d m provtalon Dt drag mamrertnj i»mco otto i»w wit* og uj> 
and aMtsunca ai Pfoim*:otoBv piocrcati 

PHARMACY: AppUconta should hava »n epc»o*H^'t Stiwca V«aea< UtK'i’c^v 
Tertmofogy quoi finhon o» be gtadui'u « a" aftD'Opnita sswto. Tha 
wB a uni wtih ihe taehntcal aioec't or ihe Phanrj<-*urr» and Pnanrucfutirnl 
Chembrry COureM and Ihe Depatlro«nYl raiMreh 

PSYCHIATRY trao postal: Applicants must ba gnduatas n psvEho’ooy o> rotuti 
v*oA The Incumbent wnt ire requued to asiabirit • LWcrJecr'^a** Tnc«aofiit<e 
Team and undeiula ie?ta*ch 

BUR 0 CRY: Tha post Is lot an (EG tachnotagot >v>th trafwtg H* Mslert wsKrate 
required to etarl this work In lha IIG OepjrtTOB'l o' thf School ot MeMroo 
Modem equtproeol eviitaNa to modsra wtff equipped tMthughasoitai Temper a*v 
appofntmant for two yaare in tha tun Instance 

Salary Seal## (Appro* ilg. equhra I Mstf.cal Laborawir Toehroroasr Semor. 
Meflcel Laboratory Toehnoiog^ - fa 3 tl - 2248210 - 290 - 296 - f 7 S 3 B 
CondMona of Barrie* family fa/rs and tSowancea for tranacon o» rt*uel» r.ir 
pemona appanlnd from Outside Simsbury. Penaton and Madrea' Aid Schemes 
Attracwa leave conditions. 

AppIkeUonr. AppticaHona given fuV pereanat piriiculoralt'cViihno for *> vr*. o*»c* 
end due ot birth. ett>. queTficaroro. emoto.meor end eroerrenca. ureter, t saUm. 
date ol avaUabHity and the ftarres and kKjbsscs ol tfoae nfltmn aheu'd tre 
addmtad toOiraeior. Appoinwente and Panonnei UrJvwsrtv tri Drobatwe. P.O 
Box MP 167 . Mourn Flotsam. Sefisbuy. renbabwe- 
Ctoimg data for recelprot'applicaUons i* WMa^iSSf 

Tnioi 
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Rates : 

Classified Display — £7.25 pscc 
Minimum size : 9cm X 1 col 
@ £65.25 

Classified Linage — £1,40 per 
line 

Minimum 3 lines — @ £4.20 
Box number — £2,00 

Copy deadlines : 

Classified Display : 

Friday in the week prior to 
publication 
Classified Linage 

‘ s Monday 10.00 am in the week 

Ltion of publication 


UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 

REGISTRAR 

Appiicritipfin uni invited for Appoint morn a* flcoisirivs of lhn Uitivcraily 
from t Septeiiihi'r. 1981 . nr ue «khi os iinuih'a thmeaf rer 
Thn MiraiiHfli 14 irw lunmi ralmrolsuoiiva tritn ci uratci thu Viro 
OuiirdMor. and ii feapninr.'bln fnr Hm u^nmul m.uuGCmpnt nf tlrrj 
Univeraily'a drintini'.trniivD ‘ervirph in tlio gcxdcnili:. Inianci.il. O'.liilns 
tiirrl (■Ulimnii. .uni rjiqn'iQ.Tod rciiili-nii^lm f-finiiiii'xliiiionnirji-, 
fviMiY wilt hf> within ih? nit mini', haiimi (iifnlo VI lAnifo (not las* than 
rifi, 7 J 0 l 

Further parttcutara may fa* obtalnod from th* Vfca Chnneallor 
IPI 27 /THES). Univeralty of Eaaax. Wivenhoo Park, Cokheaiae COS 
3 SCL 10 whom four copies of an application (Including curriculum 
vita* and tha frames and oddreasai of theaa rafaia**) should ba 
■ant by K May 198 1 . TurKI 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRATHCLYDE 

ApDlltiotlonu are Invitnd for 11 

LECTURESHIP 
In the Department of 
Mining & Petroleum 
Engineering 

Candidates must have 

experience in mining 

engineering or have carried out 
research relating to mining 

engineering. 

Salary 8 C.T 0 CCO 7 O-CI 28 C 0 per 
annum with placing according 
10 qualifications Bnd exper- 
ience. Supeionnuation benefit. 
Application forms and 
further particulars (quoting 
22(811 and enclosing a salt 
addressed envelope ( 9 ” * 4 ”) 
can be obtained from tho 
Academic Appointments 
Officer, University of 
Strathclyde, Royal College 
Building, 204 George Street. 
Glasgow Q 1 1 XW with 
whom applications should 
be lodged by IB May 1981 . 


' AUSTRALIA 

LA THOHE UMVEnnlTV 
Msibuumt 

f HAITI IN IfUAL hntfllC* 
lAmrnrted Marlin n ilarei 

A mitt-, ■linns are invir«<l fur a 
I hair In lh» Iifnarlmrnt «if Icy. 
al StuillM. 

Tha Uipirtnrrai cf Lreqal htn- 
dlas fursna pari ul Hr* trenoat uf 
a.iclal tklomri and In ronlunr 
Hun wills lha department! uf 
PollHca. Sncloluuy. Ecunamli 
History. Pasclialpur and oth 


It alsii ollrrs pnslgraduolri d«- 
urers of MA and fun and a 
pcntgiadnalr Diploma In L»oal 
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Universities 

continued 


HONG KONG 

UNIVERSITY OF 

Lectureship In Electrical 
Engineering 

Application! are Invjlad for a 
post of Lacturar In iha Deport- 
merit of Electrical Engineering. 

Applicant* should possess a 
Itlonar danrao. and/or corporate 
membership of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers or Us 
equivalent. 

Preference will bo given to 
applicants with tench Inn, re- 
search and other relevant ex- 
perience In real- Hme embedded 
computer system and system 
programming. 

l.: AnnU MM^;ffiS U " W ^ 

JOB, 660 BAR 11 S. 144X6.420 - 
160. QBO (EI»HKit2.00 

approx.). Starting salary will 
depend an qualifications and ex- 
parlance . At current rates, 
salaries tax will not exceed IS % 
ot aalary. sriucillon allowsiica. 
leave and madlcal benefit! are 
provided. 

Further particulars and ap- 

f iilcatian forms may be obtained 
ram tho Asia elation of Com- 
monwestty UnlveraLttoa tAppttl, 
?6 . Onrdjqn Hnuaro. London 
WCIII OPF. or from tho 
Appointments Unit. Secretary's 
Office. University of Hong 
Kang, Hon a Kong. The closing 
date for appllcstloni Is May 14^ 

LIVERPOOL 

UNIVERSITY OF 

Department of Political Theory 
and Inittiuiions 

Applications arc Invited lor g 
Lecturership In davolopniem 
poll I lea Ui tha Deportment nr 
Political Theory and Institu- 
tions. 

A piill cants should have 


together with inbitantlva know- 
ledge of a Third IVurlU region 
other than Latin America 

, Ini Hal salary within the range 
To.07Q-E6.Bflo par annum an a 
scale rlilnn to Eia.flfiO per 
annum. 

Applications, together with 
the names nr three referees, 
should he received not later 
than Blit May. 1011, by The 

KHW: S!tWPs.S 

tram wham further oarltculara 
may be obtained. Quota RoF. 
RWTSI/TflEfl. HI 

LIVERPOOL 

UNIVERSITY OF 

behool of Education 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably-qualified man and 

,h &8S»cT5 

E ducation in the Bchoai or 

ducat Ian, with apodal rater- 

enca to PHYSICS. 

. Applicant! will be responsible 
tor Uie preparation of Physics 
Graduates as lucfwra and Will 



E ducation in the school of 
ducat Ion. with special refer- 

ence to PHYSICS. 

. Applicant* will be responsible 
tor Uie preparation of Phvolcs 
graduates os Isacnora and Will 
alao be expected to take port In 
tha development or Science 
Education In our higher degress 
programme and as a Held or 
research. 

An appropriate higher degreo. 
and relevant teaching experi- 
ence, would be a strong recom- 
mendation. 

Initial jalanf within the range 
C6.070-C7.700 par annum on a 
scale rising lo £12.860 par 
annum. 

Application!, together with 
the namas of three referees 
should, be _ recaTvad not later 
then S3nd May, IBB I. by Tha 

K'ffl: BMBnitt- ftX 

from whom further particulars 

R? l 5riS/THES. Ined ' QUOt " "ft 


MALAYA 

UNIVERSITY OP 

THE INSTITUTE OF 
. ADVANCED BTUpita 

_ Application* era Invited for a 
Chair post In tha tollawlpa 
rieldst- _ 

(el Environment and Rooaufca ' 
MStiageiuenl: _ _ . 

■(b) Human Devslapmant 8td- 
dlut and. 

cc) Malaysian Land Uw Stu- 
dies. 

Candida tat ior m 
should ppasaaa tha roklowtng:- 
(ll rh.D. In Hie requlrsd 

field With: u) “ 

anca as Senior Lactufermeadar/ 
A I sedate Profruon or lb> 9 
Mara snurltscs aa Lacturori or 
1 “tera ^dagraa |g tha 


_ . Urea as Bl 

Ranaer/Aaa octet* profnaaor; or 
tb) B years excrti-ianco as Lee 
turar 

Caadldstss-j must poaaa is high 
academic qualification* and have 


, .... . In. research 

to sreU relevant la tho me for 
projects stated above. 

The appointee nun al 
laadarshlp. .qualities in tna, par- 
ticular field of nssarch and evl- 
dance or guiding research at uni- 
versity .(aval including, academic 
pobllfmtlonf. In learned JoUtnal*.,.. 

Omfeoen' Be , ; 

aibla fof the over- 

ar him and In the ... 
of the project -lie 
y reanonalua tq 
tha . inautute. of - 

-fOSSL ** 


poet of Lecturer 
pology from let 


putdldelaa i 
Ht.D. end 1 
wnrk end t# 
who have p 

dUJsJv.f.:-'; 


rence wilt bo given to 


An additional temporary re 


E lec ament appointment may alio 
a mode ana candidates should 
Indies! a for which of these they 
are spplylnn. 

Salary on scale £6.771 X 12 in- 
crements to £11,298 per annum 


don Allowance - 

For further Information and an 
application farm, please write to 
the personna! Officer. University 
of London Goldsmiths' Collage. 
Now Cross. London HEM 6NW. 
Closing datn for applications lBth 
Mev19B“ 


LONDON 

THE CITY UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS 

Temporary Lectureship In 

Mathematics 

Applications are invited, for 
the above post. Tho successful 
candidate will be required to 
lecture end examine at both 
undergraduate end post graduate 
lave] within the Department, to 
aaslyt In the leeching of aorvlcs 
courses, and to engage In origin- 
al research. 

Applicants should have a PhD 
degree or equivalent In same 
ares of applied mnihematlce. 
Previous teaching experience Is 
most desirable. 

The appllntment will date 
from 1 October 1981 and will 
be for a period or one year. 

Salary will be on the scale 
£6070 - Cl 3860 plus CB6T Lon- 
don allowance. 




I 



UNIVERSITY OF ST. 

ANDREWS 

DEPARTMENT OF LOGIC & 
METAPHYSICS 

Tnmporory Lreiurehip 

Applications ere Invited fur 
the post or Tom par Dry Lecturer 
In Louie and Metaphyalce lor the 
eretlemlc aoeelon 1981-3. 

Other things being equal, the 
□apart ntont'a preference would 
be for someone to teach Witt- 
genstoin at Honours and post- 
graduate levela, and tlia History 
or Philosophy end Oonersl 
Metaphysics at second end lint 
year level* respectively. 

Salary at appropriate point 
within range £6070 to £6880 
per annum, plus superannuation 
under uas, 

Applications (two coplea pre- 
ferably In typescript). Including 
a curriculum vitae, details of 
- teachlna experience end publica- 
tions. and tha names of three 
ref are e« ahould be lodged by 
18th May 1881 with tho Estab- 
lishment* Officer, The Universi- 
ty. Callosa Oats. fit. Andrews, 
Fire, KYI A BAJ. from whom 
further part leu'*'* — k — 

Obtained. 

. H J* hoped to interview ahor- 
1 luted candidates In early or mid 


Fellows 


READING 

UNIVERSITY or 

Deportment or Construction 
Management 

9RC Studentships 

Applications ere Invited for 
on ®RC research studentship 
tenable for. up to three yeara 
leading to the degree or M.Ptill/ 
Ph.D by thesis. 

Tbs area of research Is that 
of cogs-, modelling of. Iha con- 
struction process. 

Candidates should have or ex- 
pect to. obtain an upper second 
or first class honours degree 
from a UK university or tha 
CNAA lp quantity , surveying, 
omlra. computer science or 
r disci pi in os related lo the 
construction industry. 

Further deulle can be 
obtained from Mr P, Goods era. 
□apartment of Construction 
Manage want, University of 

R *& 

CAMBRIDGE ; • 

Danville and Calus College 

8. A- Cook Bye-Fellowship Tor 
Research 

Tho College Intends to elect 
ht.1981 to en S-A. Cook Bye- 
Follows til p for Ressarch In one 
of tho following flehtii . 

1. Biblical studies, including 
lUbbBnjca and Patrfatle*. 

3. Tha Comparative Study of 


R< l?Ancl«iit Eastern LangtMgaa 
• ! -?*3. T^ijn^ropulogy o/ primi- 


Caridldatoq. ahould ba^nvah of-' 
oartlcnlara ■ may bo : obtained 


matin plus alfowane**- 

TVPS Al AppalntlMtnli Candl- .. 
delta will ba offered a tbraa- 
year rotursw. 

« ar particular*. doups of 
benefits, •viperanmislloa , 
•no . application farm* era 
abtelngblci from tlto Asooclatfoa 
io{ Commonwealth . Universities . 

WviIbW" 


LONDON GOLDSMITHS’ 
C0U20E , 

. UNIVERSITY or 

- Latturershlp In Social > 
Anthropology . 


■ ' :.■*■ • " LONbotf •: ; \ - 

• MID 01.88 EX POLYTECHNIC 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 

Marc Goldstein Memorial Trust 

Research Fellowship in 
Education for 
International 
Understanding 

to be based in the Centre for Multicultural Education for 
one year from October 1981. A part time appointment 
for two years may be negotiated. 

Applicants should have substantial teaching and/or 
research experience and a keen interest in education for 
international understanding, cooperation and peace. 
Salary at appropriate point on Research Grade IB scale 
£5285- £7700 plus £987 London Allowance. 

Application forma and further particulars available 
from Mrs Joyce Withers, Personnel Section, 
University of London Institute of Education, 20 
Bedford Way London WC1H OAL quoting 
refererence RF/MCC. Completed applications 
required notlaterthen19thMav,1981. thes2 


BIRMINGHAM 

THE UNIVERSITY OF ASTON 

S.S.R.C. Linked Studentship 

“The Woman Lawyara: Areas of 
Strain in the Profestlonol 
Career” 

Applications era Invited far 
an S.S.R.C. studentship linked 
lo the above project; tha stu- 
dentship la subject (o the nor- 
mal rules and conditions of 

5.5. R.C. studentships and will 
be^ o^-a live from Soptembar 

Two possibilities are envis- 
aged far tho gsneral area of 
study: an Investigation of 

woman In another profession or 
professions, such ae accounting, 
medicine or engineering. fn 
order to provide a contparatlva 
parapet Uva on the woman 
lawysrs research, or. a study of 
woman In tha professions who 
come from ethnic minority back- 
grounds. 

Tha project to which Iha stu- 
dentship is linked ts dirscted by 
□r. David Pod mors and the re- 
search student will be su 
vised by Dr. Podmoro and Pro- 
tester Colin hell. Head of the 
Department or Sociology and 
Social History, Tha University 
of Aston in Birmingham. 84 6TE 
from where further dotails may 
be obtained. 

Wrlttan applications, naming 
two referees, should be received 
^Uio Department by 31st Ms£ 

SURREY 

UNIVERSITY OF 

Institute far Educational 
Technology 

B ' 8RC BT9^gfp S f ABCH 

„ Applications are Invited for 

5.5. R.C, Quota studentships, 
commencing October 1981, In 


LEICESTER 

UNIVERSITY OF 
Department of Geography 
S-S.R.C. . 

POSTGRADUATE 
LINKED AWARDS In 
EUROPEAN MIGRATION 
AND 

B.E.C. AGRICULTURE 

Applications are Invited from 
ufuates ar prospecUve gradu- 
In aeoarsphy or an 
Social Science disci- 
Linked 
. . the fields 

ean Migration or 
tura. 

Tha awards are tonablo for 
two years, with possible renew- 
al for a third year, and tha 
■ holders would work lor M.Phll. 
or Ph.D. degrees of tha Uni- 
versity of Lalcaitar. Proposals 
for research Into any aspect of 
either of these topics In a Euro- 
pean context will be considered. 


For further particulars con- 
tact Dr. Ruaasll Kina I European 
Migration) ar Dr. Ian Dowiar 
IB.E.C. Agriculture). Depart- 


Lwiwniuiia unumr mi, in 
this lively Interdisciplinary re- 
search Institute, whoso work Is 
aimed at Improving Teaching 
end Learning In Higher Educa- 
tion and In Bcnools. 


Tha institute provides a aub- 
annual probramma • of formal 
research training for Its post- 
graduate students and has a 
good Higher Degree completion 
record. 

Candidates should normal] 

heva ■ first or Upper 

Clsaa Honours degree. The sub 
Jact of tha deg roe should ba a 
acjanca. ■ social science, or 
apma combination of tits two. A 
dead Interest In education Is 
essential: experience ie desir- 
able. 

The atudentahlpe are fnttelly 
ter two yesra. but may be ex- 
tended, to three years ^ 


through dependant's allowances 
_ postgraduate expense sllo- 
wsneo and older student's allo- 

S a. Students ara usually so- 
lo earn an addition}] 
amount of up to fSfit pat- 
hs successful candl- 

a.r , Sr" , w.J? fie;: 

. Application' by 18 May 1B81 
la Professor L R B Ellon. IDG) 

. institute ior Educations! Tech 

noiogv, UnJvarsitj . 

. Guildford. Surrey from qhora 
rurthsr particulars and applica- 
tion forma can ba □btalned. H3 


ment of Oeogrsphy, Univaraitv 
or Lo Ices tor, Lsfcastar, LEI 
7RH. Telephone 0033 B34480. 
Ext. II. Hi 


Colleges 
of Technology 


CORNWALL 

EDUCATION COMMITTBB 

CORNWALL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE. REDRUTH 

DEPUTY PRINCIPAL 

. Applications are Invited for 
tho post or Deputy Principal of 
Cornwall Technical Collage with 
effect from 1st September, 


The vacancy arises due to the 
appointment of the present De- 
puty Principal, Mr. L. P. I. 
Piper, to tho Princtpalahlp of 
the College. , 

Under the provisions of the 
Burnham (Further Education) 
Report, the College la In Group 
7 and the salary for tha post of 
Deputy principal la £16,890. 


Tho Collage provides a wide 
range .of further and higher 
education courses. 

..Further details and an ap- 
plication form are available 
from tha Raglatrar, Com will 
TBchnlcal Causes, Rad ruth. 
TRIO 3RD, Cornwall, to whom 
completed applications should 
ba returuod within 3 weeks of 
the tppsaranco of this advertise- 
ment. bTA.H. plesaa. H4 


Polytechnics 




MiDm.es &x 
SBRCR 



’rorpneqclng; 


01 


cnapgo to tirban ihm .i 

! . CaMbuimi' ahoitld f>ava w a 

0 DO4 .first. qegrM li > geography. 


: ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
' and DEAN OF FACULTY v 
: of BUSINESS and 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Ap^llcaHonB »r© fhvlted far the obova posl, duties to ' 
cixnmOncaafrWWiStposalbte. .• •' j 1 

‘B81ety;:E 1B,463 annum. , . 1 -' *.*••/. ■■'■■■■ ■ '■ ■ 

Rurilwf dstalli} obtainable from tjiie Cleric io the- : . \ ■ ■ 
Oovwninfl Bodyi ,?s«Qciii«ide, SWfford,.ST180AD 
Mq Whom Wmplstod epfiHoaikm* ihoyld bs rstumad ■ / 

■ j byfKil1a^rthfln2^|\^,1^i. , j ■*-.} - i 

v ' > y 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
INLAW 

with possible election to 
A PROFESSORSHIP 

Applicants should havaaQondHonoursdoQreeln Law- 
have substantial experience of teaching on degree 
courses, and have e successful record of research and 
publications. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN INORGANIC OR 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 

with possible election to 
A PROFESSORSHIP 

Wall qualified candidates are Invited lo join a vlgorout 
department which Is moving Into brand new 
accommodation later this year. Research iniareeteln 
analytical chemistry, surface chemistry, ruction 
kinetics or organomBtallica desirable. 

Salary: £11,296-£12.BS1 (Bar) - £14.238. 

Further details and form of application are available 
tram Tha Assistant Director, (Administration) Trent 
Polytechnic, Burton Street, Nottingham NQ1 4BU. 
Closing date 11th May 1981 . 


[REBOOT 

POLYTECHNIC 

NOTTINGHAM! 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF WALE8 
POUTECHNIQ CYMRU 

Department of Mining and 
Mine Surveying* 
LECTURER 11/SENIOR 
LECTURER - GEOLOGY 

Applications are Invited from 
Geology Graduates with 
expartlae In Sedlmentology and 
Stratigraphic Palaeontology. 
Relevant research experience 
in either of these areas would 
bean advantage. 

Salary: £6,462 to £12,141 
p.a. Inclusive. 

Further details and 
application forma may be 
obtained from: The Aaaletant 
Director {Staffing}. The 
Polytechnic of Walea, 
Poltyprldd. Mid Glamorgan, 
CF37 1DL. Tel: (04431 406133 
Ext 2021. Closing date: 11th 
May. 1981. thesi 

Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 


COVENTRY 

LANCHESTER polytechnic 

Dapartmont of Systems and 
Control ■ 

RBAD Bi.Si. c N o r oL 

. £1 138B-£1423B 

_ Applicants 

Control Engineering wfu ba con- 
tldersd but spsclallsatlon In 

£6468-810481 * 


Bxparianea In i 
prapnlca togathsr 
knpwisdos or so 


i computers and 
sr With a goad 
software Is rs- 


Strast. C 
class s Is 
valops) 


addressed an- 


j0 CUoalng data Friday 33nd 


LEICESTER 
POLYTECHNIC 
School orOrsphlca 
PRINCIPAL LB^TURBR (POST. 

' Applications are Invited for ths 
past or course Leader to; the BA 
(Hona) Graphics Course. 


..Further particulars and ap- 
llcation rorms availeble from 
itafriiM officer. Laicqator 
'olrtecfinle, Pj). Boa T14j, 


BSr«fuWt.r“- 


MVa bath flsM. 
per fence ahd 


Further 



jiaK ; I 9- iMi;'-' 


■■ .ill... .... j , 

• V v • 5 ; i* .• " 


. Aoplfaa^ah form and f 

eius>a. 


Alexandra 
-Ppad, Pot 


Ports mo 
eompls — 

„ bo returned 
981. QyOte Reft 


CurrantControweraleT 
In the Theory of 
Ideology 
Friday 29 May - 
Sunday 31 May 1981 

Thla InlernatfonBl ayrnpoAni M 
seek both to darffy 8w wMh- 
varying moanlngt of tha concap of 
Ideology and explore iha tWtqj 
aratua of tha pheronanon W1 
The symposium will In I 
comNnBiton of planw 
and Bomlnar workahopl- 
Amongat thoaa Inlrodudra Daw 
or preaantfng forma) ■euaha 
paporawHba: 

Andrew Ante, Anthony w** 
Claude Lefort, Erneuo te*. 
Kenneth Mlnooue, MieM Arfrw 
end Monhtue Pine. ■ 

Further data Us and 
forma from: Jilna fllwe w*" 
Course Unh. PCL J> Mg* 
8traet, London WW M L 
Tol; 01-880 00M . __ 

124-hour anaaphonai 


MANCHESTER - 

* 1 POLYTECHNIC 
FACUL^OF^IA^^ 

accoM®^ 0 


With a goo 
and/or t.qul 

lelin 

the 


d -s ,, of h X d fS 


ns I Bconomlra. 
Accounting 


JSSw 

bssL^'SfceSJt: 


■ SUNDERLAND - 

. POLYTBCHN1C 

Faculty Of 

: D*pafiment or 

• Salary atoiaa! • .- 

L.cru^U^fl^^V ’ ■ 

1 ■ ' aaqWjrtfffii.lil 


. * ; Portsmouth : 

■; . POLYTECHNIC - 

8CHo6l.OF LANGUAGES It . 

: AREA STUmBS.. 

Tompat'ary Lecturer 

.'One year appointment from' 
1st September J»B1, .required to ■. 
1 is Mb French Latiauhrla . on da- 
area ana other caurpu. . ‘ 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1.S.81 


Polytechnics 


XoC&LOO't - UJCV 


BIRMINGHAM 
CITY OF 
POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Dullness Studies and 
Lew 

Department of BmUmss end 
Manegsmonl Studies 

LECTURER II/SBNIOR 
LECT^R^NJJuyVAGEMENT 


To leach on I.M.8. courses, 
contribute ■« appropriate to 
DLi.8., Degree. B.E.C. end 
oral fessKinal couraea. A relevant 


S fesiwnsl couraea. « relevant 

ree and axperlanca la essen- 
tial! corporate membership of 

iiaJrOR d LEf^RER IN 


BUSINESS STUntEB WITH A 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
PLACEMENTS 

7a work wlthPlecementfl Unit 
on Kerch lor end service or 
training pleeai and to teach on 
[verse, B.E.C. and professional 
nurses as required. 

Applicant* should hevo a re- 
into) degree. end recent 
•Mieprtate buslneu and 
caidune exporlenca. 

"sadly of Engineering and 
Sclenco 

Dtsvtaneni of Mechanical and 
production Engineering 

DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL 

OFENQINEEHINO DESIGN 

(Principal lecturor) 

Tlit succeasrul applicant will 
be ixgecled to provide effsctlvo 
indinlc leadership of an ex- 
UUna School of Study, and to 
leech on degree level and hloher 
UctiBktin couraea. 

Applkenla should havo 
ipproprJole academic and pro- 
fmlonxl quellflcatlons and nave 
tel subeiantlal relevant experi- 
ence la design predict. 

WUUngaesi to sngsge in re- 
i»»rch/con*uUancy lx expected 
art al io an ability to stimulate 


Lhasa activities within 
Rnool of Study. 

Polytechnic Library 


ASSISTANT POLYTECHNIC 
LIBRARIAN [TECHNICAL 
SERVICES) 

(Principal Lacturarl 

required to Join the senior 
amimtnt team or tha 
nlrtectmlc Library and taka 
eraill roAponalblllty ror T*ch- 
rtcal Services function including 
th* davelopmBnt of comnute- 
rliid services. 

Faculty of Ui* Built Environment 

Dapartmant o I Construction and 
Surveying 

tpf lOR L ECTURER IN 
OUANTITY SURVEYING 

Appltnnta should ba gradu- 
KhE Quentlly Surveying and/ 
wjrofaaajnnaily qualified with 
fnManca of pracUea and prs- 
trribjy some aaucatlooal expert- 
Wl. 

Th* post offers an oppartun- 
5_™r. g dynamic quantity sur- 
Wlo contribute to Uie rapid 
JnOopniint or the R.I.C.B. De- 
S*N Centra of Excellence 

?nCT^.. E,,,, " Uon ,n tt,# 

fsnlly or Builaesa Studies and 
Law 

_°f Accounting end 
Finance 

jJjfJ'fWaa required with ra- 
qualifications 
tod S,!" prolaaafonal, degree 
«h«r caurait. 

(Casdldaie* ahould be able to 
at Idast one 

‘ “teTfii Financial 

salary scales 




n datalls and appllca- 

eSSS* ra turned, by 

.frami Thar 
Officer, City or Blrm- 


Liverpool 

POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OP LAW 

mwohARY Lk E w CTURTO 11 1N 

te<63-cg per annum 

UttSSf£f‘^ OT ’a ATS invited Tor a 
Wile ^Law for six 

October 1st 
: m3b • s2r* •PP9lnbnsnl items 


.easfttw 

R "’ BH * 
forau and rurther 

B.7hoSK € " , y{ 

POLYTECHNIC 

• • j. V City OF ; 

: : : 

NRJ ^riss u ^ BR n w 

BUR! 

„k»n n &2f 

Ahd Law. 

E*2lWl qfeeq la 
cisllat know- 




^ J.- 


LONDON 

THAMES POLYTECHNIC 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

LECTURER II IN ECONOMICS 

"“SSdW"™ 

m r E^nSSKi?“ " hlBhsr dasrM 

«££nar&i!usa; 


experience la required for the 
former, candidate* eomplatlnB 
an M.Bc. Econ. degree this Sum- 


Salary scale*: 

L^terar Grade l! ceTTl- 
Cl 0461 (Inclusive) 

£4467- 

£3007 i Inclusive l 

Further pertlculara and ap- 

^ "00 form from th*^ Staffing 
t*r. Themes Polytechnic. 
Jte'Unjilon Street, London. 

May 8 198 L tQ *** raturn * d B»r 

NORTH LONDON 

THE POLYTECHNIC OF 

FACULTY OF ECONOMIC AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ACCOUNTING AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 
GnADEjl 

in Quantitative Methods for the 
period from 1st Beplembar 1981 
to Slat August 1982 

To teach quantitative method* 
on a rdnga of business courses. 
Including! 

BA (Hans) In Accounting and 
BA I Han*) Dullness Studios, and 
the FaaigraduMo Diploma In 
Operational Research. 

Applicants should pnsens* a 
good honours denrao and profer- 
ably a master* degroe (n e re- 
levant disc Inline. 

Salary ocnloi f 6462-El 0,431 
plus £DB1 London Alluwance 
(subject to formal approval) 

Applies 11 on form and further 
dotails obtainable from tho 
Establishment Ornccr. 

polytechnic of North London. 
London N7 8DE. 

CJosInn date: 14 diva from 
the oppasrancs of thle savertlsc- 
ment. H3 

SUNDERLAND 
POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty or Humanities 

Department or Business 
Management 

LECTURER 11/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

Salary scale: Lecturer II: 
£6.469.£9r624 Bar £10.431 Per 
annum. Eon lor Lecturer: 
£9.624-£l 1.338 Bar £12,141 
per annum. 

Applications are Invited from 

E iraons vvhlth special Interests 
personnel maniooment. train- 
g. Industrial relation*. 

Applicants should have o goad 
degree In a relevant discipline 

B na. preferably, exnsrience In 
ne management ar In a person- 
nal/liulustrial relsllons advisory 
role. 

Teaching Is to undergradu- 
ates. post-graduate and post ex- 
perience student* of manage- 
ment end business Studies. 

An BppllcaHqn farm and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from Die Personnel 
Officer, Sunderland Polytechnic, 

KSSliMnJ^W^iSSffi 

data I3th May. 1BB1. HS 


Colleges with 
Teacher Education 


EDINBURGH 

DU {^^l N |d^^ B n OF 

LECTURER IN RECREATION 
MANAGEMENT 

Applications are invited far 
the post of Lecturer In RecreB- 
Hoh Management. Applicants 
should hsva: 

(I) significant espartsnes or 
mansgeraeqt lp the public and/or 
commsrctsl rerreatlon field 
(li) the ability to lecture at 
undergraduate end post-graduate 

"Mil) an interest In the de- 
velopment or short couraos for 
psraotinal In tha leisure Industry 

Further portico! 
arms nlsy 
.... Principal., 

■gsSaa" r R»“#.™ 

burgh EH* 6JD, to wham cam- 
pletsd applications ahould be re- 
turned by IS May 1981. H6 


Colleges of 
Higher Education 


CANTERBURY 

. Appltcstlons ora Invited for: . 


from! Beptem 
work of s Lai 
leave. T ' 
r dtam 
Sc or 
clence and a con 
I and ln*s 


n research 
• teaching 
yslcsf) io 
i Natural 
ion to ihe 
rainlno of 


Si l> Lgcturarjn BducaHo n and 
i nee to Contribute lo tho work 
both Deportment*. 


Ths col leas Offe ra BA . PEd o n d 
BBc degrees, .pqcB, .advanced 
Diploma a Snd higher degree* In 
Education. 




Colleges of Higher Education 


r Hull College of Higher Education^ 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and experienced persons 
for the following posts: 

L2/SL -EUROPEAN 

BUSINESS/EXPORT 
MARKETING 
L2ISL -APPLIED OFFICE 
TECHNOLOGY 

L2- BIOCHEMISTRY/ 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
L2- NAUTICAL STUDIES 
L2- MARINE ELECTRONICS 

SENIOR IECTURER :£9624 - £1 1 328 (BMO- £12141 
LECTURER 2 : £6462 - £10431 


CANTERBURY 
ciiRiaT ciiuncii college of 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Applltatlnnaara Invited for ths 
pu*i of Lecturer ll/Sedlnr Leitur- 
nr in Modern Language Studies. 


Thla I* an advisory poat and tha 
pfraon appointed will be nxpectrd 
tow, irk closely will, the Kent LEA 
in datalqplno rreaurrea and otfmr 
form* ur support, incliidlnu in- 
service couraea lur modern Ion- 
guae* taachera In sxhntila. 

Tlie college nffera RA. BEd snd 
BSc degree*. FCiCE, advonrad 
Diplomas and higher degrees In 
Eduraiion to which the auirea*fut 
applicant will bn expected to 
contribute. 

Hslery - Lecturer Il'kentcir Lec- 
turer £6.462 — £12. 14] pa. 


For further dellala please write 
to Mrs. Jeon Long. Collage 
Saireinry. m wiiom epplirallon* 
ahould be atilt nut later then II 
May. Til EBB 


LANCASTER 
& MARTIN 'A COLLEGE Of 
HID HER EDUCATION 

I.ECTUHEII IN ENtiUSH 

Appliration* are invlied Irom 
qualified erailuamg with 
appropriate otncrlano In 
icnuol* fur appointment fr,,ui 
1st January I9B3 (nr earlier. Id 
the post uf lecturer Il/Bsnlar 
Lactuer In Enall«h lo tench In 
the R.A./n Ed. Ilonnura end 
Ordinary <unnm 

kpeiintuni within tha period 
1600 in the present tie* and In 


tipcilnluni within tha parted 
1600 in the present tie* and In 
tioriliulnr atilt I ly lu contribute 
uj tha htiekaapaara rquraes ara 
rcijuirementa uf Hie t>n*t. 

further drimln end applies- 
llun (arm* rail) bn nhtalncd 
I rum Thn rrlinT|>al. N Mertln'a 
Cnllege, l.auresrar I Al 3JI). 
l.innulntc-d aim) leal I on Inrun 
• hnulit bn reiurncil by U2n<l 
May. lift 


CHELTENHAM 
THE (TILL LliB nF ST. PAUL 
AND bT. MARY 

Daparimrni «/ Tearhlna fit mile* 

Appllratlung frum aaiwrlenced 
and well -hi uel If led rnridldates 
are hivlled fur the rnllciwlng 


pent! In tbit Chunk «( England 
L'oUcpo of Hlaher Cduretion. 
Appoint ment a will be eff relive 


of Hlaher Edi. 
Imeiita will be e 
September 1981. 


lUawInq 
England 
u ration. 


Application forms and furthor detoils from: 

The Personnel Office 

Hull College of Highar Education 

Inglemiro Avenue 

Hull HU167LU 

S I: (0482) 421 57 

oalng data for applications: 11.5.81 . 


ISJSkABI EDGE HILL COLLEGE 
BTIIIiai OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

WhjMWpQI St. HeJem Road, OrmskJrt, lanctshire 
An Aiioclatfl College of the Unlveralty of Lanoaatar 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

LECTURER II OR SENIOR LECTURER IN THE 
TEACHING OF MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

• t Re- advertisement) 

Applications are Jnvftod from flraduataa who an MhwJ teacher* far thl* 
post tanabte Irom September til 1981. The person appointed wBt 
contdbuta lo the mrfor option on thg TaAcNnn of Monufly HandlceppacJ 
ChUdran wnthkt ths fi.Ed. (Primary SpodalntU hvltial dagreoprogrammo 
and lo IDs In-service course teotSna to the Advwrad C«tmo*t8 in the 
Teaching of Mentally Hamficapped Chid ran. 

Relevant degree qualifications aia eueniiel logatber with 
conciderabla experience in teaching mantaUy handicapped chhfren. 
Previous eppficanu wtil be conaUered for the poat: no farther 
application la necawiy- 

Salary Scale: lecturer II — £6462 * 10 increment! to £10,431: Senior 
locture* — 0,624 x 6 increments to £12,141. Burnham Further 
Education Condition# of Service apply. 

Further partfaulera of fhs port may be obtained from the 
Secretary to tha Deputy Dirac tor. Edge HBI College of Higher 
Education. 8L Helen’* Road, OrrrvtWtk, Uncathko L394QP. 
Completed eppflcetion forms should be returned to tho Director notteter 
then J Ith Mey IS8I. them 


HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL OF ' 


DivUiotl .which makae 

for etonomlc* orjaijelJ^MO l» 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 



Lecturer Il'Waiilor Lar turar In 
tnranl Educailnn. bprcial exper- 
tise in ri-Odlng itn*atnpmcnl 
would N particularly wrUflns. 

Lot turar ll/s*nlor (.arlurar In 
Hprilal Cdutailon. AoulUatlunx 
will M irartlcularly url>emi 
from teacher* With spec 1*1 Bi- 
partite and •aperfitni a In 
teaching primary children 

with learning dltllculllaa. 

Application forme and further 

K rluulara may be ubtalned 
>m the Prlncfpare Sermirr. 

f ba College ot St. Fan I and 81. 
Jarv. Tfia^.Park.^Chaltenhjjm. 

rphon* 0343-313836. 

Application* ahnuld be re- 
turned Ip tho Pr tnr. l pal a Serral- 
■rv by IB May 1981. HS 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 

Lecturer Grade II 
Stage Manager Course 

The psnon appointed wffl leech theatre history, ktege Ugh ting, 
perform the duties of lighting dealgnsr and take charge of 
maintenance. 

Extensive professional theatre and leaching experience ara 
essential for this post. 

Salary on en Incr emen tal seels wtthln ihe range of 
C6.462-CI0.431 (pfua £759 Inner London ARowencel. Sterling 
point depending upon quaUflcetlorts, uefnJng and experience. 
Details and application form from: 

Tha Secretary, Central School of 8 peach and Drama, 
Embassy Theatre, Eton Ava., London N.W.& 

THEM 


Cambridgeshire College of 
Arts and Technology 

Head of Department 
of Engineering 

AppOca done are Invited for tha headah^i of this Grade V ' 
department of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering which 
becomes vacant from 1 January 1882 on the retirement of ihe 
present holder. Applicants mala 6r female, should have 
, relevant academic and professional qualification* and autteUe 
. experience Indudfng reaponslNUty aueitior level Ina college. 

Further particulars and N>pUca Hon forma may ba obtained 
from tits Principal. CCAT, Cambridge CB1 2AJ, to whom 
' completed forma ahould ba raturuM wtthln 14 days of tha 
appearance of this advertfeament. them 




at) vo* li 
n pid In 


sctlOui-tnguairy. 
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COPYFOR 

ADVERTISMENTSIN 

thethes should 

ARRIVE NOT LATER 
THAN 10A.M. 
M0Ni>AY, 

RRECEDINGTUE ; 
DATEOF 
PUBLICATION l 


Colleges of Art 


' LOUQUBOROUGII 

COLL BOB Of ART ft PB 6 IGN 
Fatally of lu D4rtn • 


Personal 


. troedMate* xhotiM u*u* la 
inriWa thMMVM Min daitan 
twVarUla.wvarinfl a wtde rang, 
of wffitilo yrafaetd, tbaugn 
clUfaHipn in a eractuing dratg 
MrffrHUMin It UWttH. 
“•“‘■ij oeviica 


iMMkUIATl$ ADVANCES 
Btua lb VSftU.UOU 
Wnudi term* rt r«qV*rt ' 
REGIONAL TRWT LTD 

ai Davor eutwf, PKC 44 W* 

LaitdM WIA-4RT 

- runt l 0I-4VI 9934 
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Colleges of Further Education 


Royal Academy of Music 


PRINCIPAL 


Applications are invited for the post of Principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music which will 
become vacant on the 1st August, 1982, following 
the retirement of the present Principal, 

Sir Anthony Lewis, C.B.E. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Administrator, Royal Academy of Music, 
Marylebone Road, London NWI 5HT, to whom 
applications should be submitted, by letter, not 
later than 3lsl May, 1981. 


Conferences & Seminars 


___ 3rd Annual Conference 

- « The Assocation 

of Caribbean Studies 

P.O. Box 248231 University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida 33124 

Conference on the Caribbean: Haiti . 

Thgmo: The Caribbean In T ransltlon 

Data: July 15, 16, 17. 1981 

Mace: Ibo Lele Hotel, Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

Abstracts should be aubmltted by May 1, 1981. Papers written from an 
Interdisciplinary vetwpaint are solicited for the Conference. Topics may 
Include: Caribbean History, linguistics. Language end Dialects. Trade, 
Psychology, Music, Anthropology, Sociology, Folk Culture. Religion, Art, 
Literature, Education and Economics. 

Members receive the Association of Caribbean Studies publication, thB 
Journal of Caribbean Studies and e newsletter. 

Membership Fee: Individual 926.00; Institutional 9100.00 
Registration Fee: Members 930,00; Non Members 960,00. 

Make checks payable to the Association of Caribbean Studies, and 
include name, address and Institutional affiliation to; 

Dr. Alan McLeod, Site Coord|nator,-P.O. Box 248231, 

Coral Qab|aa, Florida 33124. U.S. A. theb 22 


City of Glasgow District Council 
HOUSING DEPARTMENT ' 

Principal Housing ; 
Officer (Research) 

£1 0,1 94*£1 1,016 ' ' 

To be responsible lor thg new Department 1 * programme of longer term 
research on bath social and economic aspects of pubta and private 
housing In Glasgow, and tohsve general rwponsHilliTV lor the quality Of 
the Omrtnnanralnfomwtlon base. . ' . ' 

The successful applicant wfll have wide' H* patience or research, and 
will possess the queluleB of Mtlaiive end energy needed to develop die 
. wore of the Pphcy Research Group. 

A p pH cation forms, together with further details available from 

PLEASE QUOTE REF: TES/17/8 J I T«f3.. 




Staff Inspector for 
Religious Education 

Salary Range £14,700-£1 7,628 (under review) 
plus £981 London Weighting allowance 

Applications ara Invited for the appointment of Staff Inspector 
for Religious Education from September 1st 1981, following 
the retirement of the present holder of the post. The successful 
! candidate will lead a small team of Inspectors and advisory 
1 teachers dealing with religious education In schools and In 
further and higher education and relationships with other 
providers of Religious Education throughout Inner London. 
Candidates should have good experience of teaching In 
schools, possess suitable qualifications and a record of 
successful organisation and administration; experience In Bn 
inspectorate or advisory service will be an Important additional 
consldaration. 

Application forma together with further datallB ara 
available from the Education Offloer (EO/Eatab IB). Room 
367, County Hall, London 8E1 7PB. (Please enclose a 
stamped addressed envelop.) 

Completed applications to be returned by 19 May 1981 . 

THE311 


SOUTHAMPTON COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


ACADEMIC 

REGISTRAR 

Applications are Invited Irom 
suitably qualified candidates 
possessing relevant admin- 
istrative and/or teaching 
axparienca at Banior levels 
preferably in further or higher 
education. 

The Academic Registrar Is 
responsible for oil centralised 
administrative work relating to 
academic matters and students 
welfare. 

Salary: £8,631 £9,676, NJC 
Conditions of Service, Super- 
annuate post, 37 hour week. 
Application forma and 
further particulars available 
from Cnlef Administrative. 
Officer, Southampton 
Collage of Higher Education. 
East Park Terrace, 
Southampton. Telephone 
Southampton 29381 axt 82. 

THES1I 


YORKSHIRE 

UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 

COMPUTER CENTRE 

Computer Officer Posts 

Application* ara Invited from 
ornduaton and/or prorMsionully 

S naHtled persona for posts In 
a Computer Contro which pro* 
videa a central service for re- 
search and teiclilna within tha 
University. 

A lorqo twin CYBER 170/730 
system fa nt presont being in- 
stalled and the eervlte areally 

SENIOR* COM PUTE R OFFICER 
iRef: SCO«THI 

Heeds a taunt of Computer 
Officer* concerned with User 
Service* providing advice, In- 
struction, documentation and 
liaison within the Unlverally and 
ragtonal centre*. 

Tha post I* n key one and 
requires supervisory experience. 

Salary on Scale CB5I5-E12B60 

P COMPUTER OFFICERS (Rofl 
CO/TH1 

Programming experience la 
necessary and area* of specialist 
interest required Include PDP- 
11 computers and UNIX soft- 
ware. Communications. Mlcrop- 
rocoaaora, but applicants are In- 
vited^ to orrer other expertise 
for consideration. 

A post, with temporary ana 
year eetebllehmenl will be 
offered but there may be possi- 
bility additionally to appoint on 
a permanent baale. 

, Salary an Scale £6070 *10573 
p.a. 

Application forms and rurthar 
psrtUuTara efe available from 
the Pnrsannel Officer, Universi- 
ty af Bradford. Richmond Rond. 
Bradford, West Yorkshire 


Research 


j^djtte for applicants 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ijj, 

CITY OF LONDON POLYTECHNIC*' 

Research Assistantships 

The City of London Polytechnic has the following vneanrU. 
available from 1st September 1981. Candidates should! 
expect to obtain this year, a good Honour degree in .! 
appropriate aubject and be prepared to register for a hlahsl- 
degree with the CNAA. All posts are normally tenBbla for two 
years end may be extended to a third year. 

Research Assistants are paid C4,407 par annum In tha first ve» 
of appointment, rising to £4.602 In the second year and m 
£4,737 in the third year, Including London Allowance. 

CHEMISTRY (quote ref 81/18) 

One research asslstantship with opportunities for research in toa 
following fields; 

Application of phosphorus ylldea in organic synthesis. 

Modelling tha primary processes of photosynthesis. 

The development of novel antagonists of excitatory amino adds 
Fourier transform multinuclasr magnetic multiple resonance. 
Continuous wave n.m.r. studies of organometsllic compounds. 

ECONOMICS AND BANKING 

(quote ref 81/19) 

A research assistant Is required to investigate tha nature and 
extent of economics of scale in general Insurance. i 

The successful candidate will have a good honours degree In I 
economics or business studies, have competence with statistic^ - 
and econometric methods, and Ideally have some familiarity with ' 
the financial system. 

‘ GEOLOGY (quote ref 81/20) 

A research assistant is required for one of the following two 
projects; 

(a) Structure and Petrochemistry of the Glen Tilt Complex and 
Associated Igneous Intrusions. 

(b) Petrochemistry of the Scottish Late Palaeozoic Quartz 
Dolerlta Minor Intrusive Suite. 

MATHEMATICS AND STATISTICS 
(quote ref 81/21) 

Applications are invited for the post of research esshunt to 
Investigate mathematical models of turbulence. ’Applicants 
should have an honours degree In mathematics with pamctiii 
interest in classical hydrodynamics. 

PHYSICS (quote ref 81/22) . 

One research assistant with opportunities for research on one of 
the following projects: 

1. Depolarized Light Scattering and Molecular Relaxation of 
Flexible Molecules. 

2. Refractometry of Colloidal Dispersions. 

3. Preparation and evaluation of Lattice-Matched InGsAs-lnP 
Structures. 

POLITICS (quote ref 81 /23) 

Applications are Invited for a research assistant to work In the 
Department of Politics and Government on a compare** - 
analysis of government-industrial relations In Great Britain, Wni 
G ermany, France and Italy within the framework of the EEC. 
Preference will be given to graduates In Politics, Economics or 
an appropriate field of Law. 

For all the posts advertised please apply In writing ghty 
full ourrloulum vitae and the names and addressM of tno 
referees, to the Staff Records Officer, City of Lorwoo 
Polyteohnlo, 117 Houndadltoh, London EC3A7BU. .„ 

Please also quota tha appropriate reference number. 


TASMANIAN COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF 80CIAL WORK . 

SENIOR LECTURER IN SOCIAL WORK 

(Ref. No. 11181) .. 

LECTURER IN SOCIAL WORK 

(Ref. No. 11281) 

(Tenurable or three-year oontract) • 
Applications are, Invited for th® above positions wtuw ■ 
the School of Sooial Work, 

The successful applicants will be expected to PP r £K!3 
In the planning and development of a 
currently undergoing' changes In' ns 
■ programme.' Ability to teach In the area of w 
practice/ especially Inter-personal theories. , 
contributing to the development of a fldd educfl ■- 
programme, will also be expected. ; ■ . *| 

Desirable qualifications Bre significant. .PjjJjSLgi 


uBHiiauia quuiincauone Hre r- . 

experience with a record of publication, 
would be given to en applicant holding. posM™ 
quallftoaticns ln Social Work. ti • ‘ • j -.yi 

Appoirttmen t will be made at one of tha follow# _ . 

(according to quallflcatlopa and (experience); : ■. 

Lecturer III . : 

• i Lecturer II ' . M} 9, 132-MI ,877 perannu^ - -. 

Lecturer! "• A$22;389-$25,l32 per annum 

.* ' Senior Leotufer-ll. A$25,6fi9-$27,48B p 0 raiwum : 

‘ Senior Lecturer I . A82B, 090-^29,918 per annunn^ ^ 

• Enquiries of an academlo/profeaslonal ^J^SjodL 
; . greeted to, Dr. ■ B. 'A. Gqlln; • Hoad of. 

- : telephbne (003) 26 0264, - . r . .. 11 , > .O M 

Applldetloha quoting, the above, Reference, 

Including detail^ ofquallfloatlona and ex tot TM, 
hemes of throe referees should '$•, .tflJ^roLLEG 1 6 
‘peglstrar (Appointments), TASMANiAN^c 
1 ^VANC®O^EDUCA,T)ON. P-O- BW 1 
l .l-^-AygTIIAUA..- V -^ CLOSING D AT£. 1 
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Overseas continued 


CHURCHLANDS COLLEGE 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Churchlands College was established in 1972 and is situated 10 
kilometres from the centre of Perth. In 1981 1,200 students are 
enrolled in business studies courses and 1 ,600 students Bre enrolled 
in teacher education courses. There are 150 members of academic 
staff. 

INTERVIEWS: 

TWo senior members of staff will visit the United Kingdom in 1981 
and candidates who have been shou-listed may be offered the 
opportunity to attend an interview. 

LEVEL OF APPOINTMENT: 

Appointments may be made at the Senior Lecturer level, Lecturer 
level. Assistant Lecturer level, or Tutor level, dependent upon 
qualifications and experience. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

A suitable lertiarv qualification, preferably at graduate level, 
together with evidence of high capacity and, where applicable, 
membership of professional Institutions. Relevant experience is 
essential. 

Applications are Invited for the following positions, which it is 
expected will need to be filled for the 1982 academic year. 
Appointees will be required to commence leaching in February 
1982 or In July 1982. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES 
The School offers a Bachelor of Business with streams in 
Accounting, Administrative Studies, Finance, Information 
Management and. Information Processing, and Graduate 
Diplomas In Finance and Management Studies. 

The College has a well-equipped computer centre with a PDP 
11/44 and IBM 4331 dedicated to student use. 

Accounting 

To teach Management and Financial Accounting. The ability to 
teach Accounting Theory and/or Contemporary Accounting 
Issues will be an advantage. 

Administrative Studies 

To teach in the areas .of original theory and design, managerial 
processes and policy and the environment of organisations. 

Business Workshop 

To assist in developing and creating materials with a multi- 
disciplinary approach, for the Business Workshop. 

To conduct workshop sessions and/or seminars and act as a 
catalyst in group projects. 

Tq assist In rostering and maintaining contacts with the public 
and private sectors, and other colleges of advanced education and 
universities. 

To teach and prepare courses in Small Business Management. 
Marketing 

To leach in the areas of Marketing. Some practical experience is 
essential. An ability to teach In the fields of Business Statistics 
and/or Economics would bean advantage. 

Economics and Quantitative Methods 
To teach In the areas of Economics and/or Management Science 
■nd Business Statistics. 

Information Systems 

To teach In. the general area of information systems. Applicants 
should have experience in the development and implementation of 
commercial systems. 

_ ' Visiting Fellow In Accounting 

Applications are invited for the position of Visiting Fellow In 
Accounting for 1983 or 1984, The appointee will conduct seminars 
to both graduate and undergraduate courses In Accounting. 

• Applicants should be well qualified academically and have 

■ toess and/or teaching experience. 

Salary and travel arrangements will be negotiated. 

■ • Visiting Fallow in Finance 

Applications are Invited for the position of Visiting Fellow In 
nnance for 1983 or 1984. The appointee #ill conduct seminars foi; 
nn “l year undergraduate students and for post-graduate courses. 

The Fellqw is expected to' be an experienced academic and/ 
|:w practitioner In the' field of finance arid has either recently 
jPBbJUhed or completed q graduate level research degree in that 

- Salary and travel arrangements will be negotiated. 


: 8IRZEIT UNIVERSITY, WEST BANK. VIA ISRAEL 

POSTS IN MATHEMATICS 


aUS P 9*1 Independent Arab untverofty area available lor 
IW J" klathametlcs,. iiartbig In October 1881. Teeohlnfl ia <n 
V^ndUates should have either a PhD or else a master's degree 
experience. 

w* In London. Transportation and relocation aHowarice 


er Information write to Ros®r 


SCHOOL OF TEACH ER EDUCATION 

The School offers pre-service courses In primary and early 
childhood teachers education for the Diploma of Teaching, post- 
experience courses in the Bachelor of Education degree and Post- 
graduate Diplomas in Mathematics Education, Music Education, 
Remedial Education and Science Education. 

Early Childhood Education 

To leach courses in the eduentitm of young children in the ngc 
range 3 to 5 years in such areas as child growth and development, 
exceptional children, learning, philosophical foundations of early 
childhood education, multicultural education and curriculum 


Educational Psychology 

To teach courses in developmental psychology and learning, or 
remedial and special education. 

Primary School English 

To teach courses in general and primary school English and/or 
reading education. 


_ Library and Media Studies 

To teach courses In school library services and resources fur 
children. 

Mathematics Education 

To teach courses in primary school mathematics education. 

Music Education 

To teach courses in general early childhood uiul primary music 
education and specialist courses for music specialists in lltc 
primary schools. 

Physical Education 

To teach courses in primary school physical education in such 
Helds ■< movement education, educational gymnastics, 
educational dance. 


Science Education 

To teach courses In primary school science education. 


VISITING FELLOWS 

The School Is Interested In appointing a number of Visiting 
Fellows in the Helds of early childhood or primary teacher 
education. Applications arc Invited from persons with 
qualifications and experience in any of the educational or 
curriculum fields of these levels of teacher education. Some of the 
fields in which the School Is particularly interested are: 

An education with special Interest in ceramics 

Child growth and development 

Curriculum development 

Mathematics education 

Multicultural education 

Music education 

Science education 

Fellows will be expected to have good relevant leaching experience 
in early childhood centres or primarv/elementary schools and a 
strong recent background of post -graduate studies In a specialised 
Held listed above or any other relevant specialist Held. 

Salary and travel arrangements will be negotiated. 


GENERAL 


SALARIES: 

Senior Lecturer I 
Senior Lecturer II 
Lecturer I 
Lecturer II 
Assistant Lecturer 


: Australian S28.090 - £29.917 
: Australian SZ5.669 - 527,485 
: Australian 522,389 — 525,133 
: Australian 519,132 — S21 ,874 
: Australian 518,163 — SI8.890 


Australian SI. 00 approximates Jfljp. Strrlinx (April 1981 f. 
CONDITIONS OF SERVICE: 

These are similar to those in universities and in other colleges of 
advanced education In Australia. 

APPLICATIONS! ■*•*! ■ • ' 

Closing dale Friday June 5, 1981 In London. Interested persons 
Should write, requesting the usual format of application, u>; Tbt 
Administrative Omctr. Western Australia House, 115 Strand, 
London WC2R0AJ. Telephone: 01-240 2881. * 


PRINCETON - 

UNIVERSITY OF hRINCBTON 
fUMqrcb AMlitant tfl Xltalory 
. On* ywr BPPOin!m®ni_trnra 


For Sale and 
wanted 


NATIONRl UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGRPOA6 


FACULTY OF DENTISTRY 

AppiicaUonj ara invited for teaching appointments in tha 
Department) of Operative Dentiitry, Oral Surgery and 
Prosthetic Dentiitry. Preference will be given to candidates 
who are abla to teach Oral Pathology or Oemsl Radiology. 
Candidates should possess relevant higher professional 
qualifications and teaching experience. 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows' 

Lecturer : SS22670 - 44810 

Senior Lecturer : SS2BB20 — 67200 

Anociata Professor : SSS8410 - 78020 

For staff appointed on normal contracts, emplacement on 
tha permanent establishment may be considered after Hie 
Initial 3-yaar contract. Leave and medical benefits e«e 
provided. Under the University's Academic Staff Provident 
Fund Scheme, the staff member contributes et the present 
rata of 18% of his salary subject to a maximum of SS640/- 
p.m., and the University contributes 20 '/j% of his monthly 
salary. For every 3-year contract, the staff number sevis 
between 10-18 months* salary lax-frae. I The mm standing 
to the stall member's credit in the Fund may be withdrawn 
when he leaves Singapore /Malaysia permanently.) Other 
benefits include- a tfiilmg-m allowance of SSI 000-2000 
depending on circumstances, subsidised homing at rentals 
ranging from SSI00-360 pm .passage assistance end baggage 
allowance for the transportation of personal effects to 
Singapore. For appointment at very senior level, short-lerm 
Visiting contract may be offered. Additional benefits mil 
include local transport and children's educational allowances 
(US$1 .00 » S$2 .09 approx, and £1 ■ 5S4.6B approx.) 

Average income tax paid by academic naif of the University 
as * percentage of gross annual salary is as follows; Lecturer 
- 8%. Senior Lecturer - 16% and Anociata Professor - 20% 
Application forms and further details may be obtained from: 

111 Mr R E Sharma. 
a/o Sludant Centra, 

6 Cheaham Street, London 8WI, 

Tel: 01-236 8067/8/8. 

12} The Head, Recruitmant Unit, 

National Unhrentty of Singapore. 

Kant Ridgf , Singapore 051 1 . 

AH application farms should be submitted to the Recruitment 
Unit. National University of Singapore. Kent Ridge. Singapore 
051 1. Alternatively, candidates may write direct to the Heed, 
Recruitment Unit el tha address mentioned above giving their 
curriculum vitae end etso the names and addmias el three 
referees. 




LauncMton — Tasmania 

DIRECTOR 

(Assistant to Principal] 

THE COLLED E AMC WMMbfehidv. lB7Btr» ttu Mj* Mm CoMp* Xct of 
r*U*nl Pxrtxmxni it m loctwd el Lxuntauon. Tasmana. As m* naturur 
irxnWre coOega it m rh# omv one el Ks Und In AjteiU ■ rn pnmdM 
mxriibtf Kfcjcadcxi art prariuaanaf rrsnng lo> ft* itunu^ fitrmg oH- 
•her# m pen anduytte 

The prapvrjnM m*nd mi iha ir-ga erf tmixry Mwl coutM n degree 
and poor gidut a irree* and Bwre ■ a autata-’Mi mvohrenvi in *hert 
cofftnufcg education coxwa to* do mantm* and rmrtkntretaltd 
Wuatnoti Thd Brat hj» wre Sudanis tmefltd tret tw Br ISM. when the 
SiAXg program nw *4 b* comctoUd &mrm vwt be tome B00 FipI the 
Students on tWM liwdi Courses and aval 1900 on ihert (n«v -MelNit 
WWH1 

Magnr ireni el eoocxnant Include * On nrengarion and nvninahp 
vaster ■ 3fim fisnenes fradm uwl *ader. tnpntiown and pvp 
uxiutatsis Bare towing unkandKm Bjire tafd 
THE POSITION, tlx agpwiaa a» x team ol two uliM<sD«i(tm 
w*o. atongwW *w W"dpeJ. Ml ciynflni i s dw CoSage furvw beh o» 
ffW Omtore wR be reaponacxr to the Princtoaf for a pan of the acxdemfc 
pregraavn* Kcatdcig W M ertia o* xi wstt Thor wiii aeriM «iv the dx« 

to- a«v Sdniratinion ot to* CcOpcb d’he* nMffltiy or in lounon - 
prOnj om xppeJrwwrM ol a V<co Piineliiai 


praexanere accenting to IM area ol Miewt Tr»r «»* afco assai in too dey- 
»«i XdrTwWuntoQn gl to* Cedagx. mh*r cdkcMt c* to reuoon - 
peSneMbPtoH 4 Ms(lVternKi|ia 

AnoAxtioM ore Mitre sought from tuvscaiei vrin good quM-toe n cm ana 
e agansneo to iw Mnw or mid oma retonri me iw*no 

■ eVdem it *d repeern to {irawdi indtratVu end ndoeiure to toe 
KUmcaohM 

• dommineMs Mere* eiilMKfitoO a r errata mgetMaMu - n-eireai 
- *dMMenslwgoMmrar.l. 

a Mild uwdefwarvS^g of to* aikntoisntHin nf M*taiy *kcMa 
nmum. 

■ essrevtoc* to dashng . wtto gMnm regutoKity and funding 
cnrrnUkMk. 

C 0 K 0 ITI 0 N 8 . 8 aUv> SA 9 M 39 Gvpreir naira* twfn ai r.nfaUp 
uAdr> tha Aiuwatun Coremiinnt SLiptoretouaOjn Scheme Fare* for toe 
aegunttfond lamer. He>uWi iimwal coili mid * aarPng m moMnrt 

APPLICATIONS. TurM* aim* of He CcAub are a.t»«t/« on requaai. 
CenAdWMWetoaneStetetaiihena to* Prei^Aun H 03 i Mr /11 nrerte ts 
M *®»e*s gfw*v Mow rnreme* wd oe treemo in tonruantd are! m 
wtxowhea mSi Be mod" to iffenn wtihovt no ngrni eennMkm at to* 
ceraMait ! 

ttae* oft S W 1961 . If H toe* totarWHi* wd be 

ue AuguM and toot the wtcnuhif rervrwjte ms m* «,p me 


(«"tM he AuguM re 


LAMMaikuuL AtreviBan Mantmi CoSe a a.f.0. Bex 
MS. TaamaMo. AuresH Tot nur MrilTihr 



on: Hlllf*i » 

tn Mu IMV St IB nbon 
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Hoggett Bowers 

Executive Selection Consultants 

BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, GLASGOW. LEEDS, LONDON. MANCHESTER. NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM and SHEFFIELD 

College of Health Services - Bahrain 


A public government aI i ns(itnlir>n nf further mIucq l inn. funded nnd ad mini stared by the Minis! rv of 
Health. Each post mny be oitlinr niflrrind nr bmdiolor stains. Bnnnfils inriudo:- 

* Salary paid Iron of local tnxos * Educational assistance 

* Canorous vacation * Two year contract renewable 

* Homo leave air fares paid * Stable political climate 

* Frde accommodation 


Educational Evaluation Expert 

(Development and Learning Resource Centre) to £14,775 

Tltn successful applicant will manage tho Centre nnd hnvnn brood range of responsibilities. These 
encompass planning and conducting workshops, developing policy and guidelines an examinations 
nnri determining tho validity and reliability oftusts. Candidates should ideally have n Masters dogree in 
Education with specialisation in Evaluation plus 2 years' experience In the Educational Centre of a 
Health institute, i lowevnr n IJ.Si: plus a longer period of practical experience could be acceptable. 
Ifc/: 1 7 3 Sfi/THfiS. 

Lecturers 

(1) Anatomy and Physiology (2)Physics (3)Mathematic8 (4)Nursing Studies 
to £11 ,500 

Applicants for the first three posts should have eithern Ph.D in the relevant discipline plus one year's 
leaching experinnee or b M.Sc plus two years' experience. The Lecturer in Nursing Studies requires a 
backgroundof teaching in general nursing, obstetrics, medical.surgicalar paediatrics. Experience in 
teaching undergraduate nursing students would be an advantage. Ref: 17157/THES. 


Male or feniaia candidates should tolephono in confidence fora Personal History Form, quoting npproprintn 
mterencoto: E. Sutton. 01-734 6852. Sutherland House. ~\H i Argyll Street. LONDON, IVlE fioZ. 


NRTIONRL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 


FACULTY OF LAW 

Application* art Inviiad tor teaching appolntmant* in the 
Faculty of Law. Tha Faculty It oipocl ally intaraliad inoandl- 
datai with poitgraduata qualification* In law and relevant 
teachlngSrnearch axpsrlsnco In tha following araai: Juriipm- 
danca. Conflict of Law*, Shipping Law. iniuranca Law and 
Banking Law. 

Grow annual amdumanti ranga ai follow*; 

Ltoturer : SJ22B70 - 44910 

Senior Lecturer : 8S3B820 - 07200 

Atsodaio Profaaaor : SS68410 - 7B020 
Tha point of entry depend! on tha candidate's qualification^ 
•xparlsnca and tha level of appointment. 

For naff appointed pn normal contract, emplacement on lha 
permanent attabllihmant will be considered altar tha Initial 
3 -year contract. Leave and medical benefits are provided. 
Under lha University's Academic Staff Provident Schema, tha 
staff member contribute* at the present rata of 18 % of till 
■alary aublaci to a maximum of S$64Q/- p.m., and the 
University contribute! 20%% ol his monthly salary. (Tha sum 
standing to the stair member's credit In lha Fund may ba 
withdrawn whin ha leaves Slngapora/Malaysla permanently), ' 
Olhar benefits include; aseltling-in allowance of SSI 000.200b 
depending on circumstances, .subsidised housing a l rentals 
ranging from S$l 00.360 pm, passage assistance and baggage 
allowance for Iranqsortatfon of personal afreet* to Singapore. 
For appointments at vary senior level, short-iemi visiting 
con tracts may be offend. For such appointment!, additional' 
benefits will Include transport and . children's educational 
allowances, (ft - S$4 .68 approx.) . 



TOWHIVILU CO HEBE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
QUEENS LAID, AUITAAUA 

DEAN OF STUDIES 

AppVcqflonsars Invited forappolntmanl lo Iho newly aslab- 
Uahod senior pasllfon of Dean of Sludlea. The rale of the 
appointee is lo eaalsl the Oireotarln collage-wide admlnt- 
alratloh with spool do reaponalbkHtlea for the co-ordination 
of teaching fu nodona. Tha CoHege off one range ol Taocher 
Education programs and aaaoolate diploma programs In 
Buetnasa Studies. Community WeHert, and Performing 
Aria. The Dean ol Studloa wBl be reeponalble for overall ao- 
ordination of Ihe offering of I has* programs' by the IWo 
ooademlo departmonte - Education Sludlea and General 
Studios -and Ihe stalling of Ihage depart men la. He or aha 
will provide leaders hip In fhodevalopraantofnawprograma 
and the further development of ilia external ottering af 
program a . 

QUALIFICATIONS: Applicants should poeaeiB academic 
quaHflcatkjna spproprlala (ora senior appolnlmanl, demon- 
. . aimed capacity for Mode rahlp, organisational end admlnt- 
• atnttwsabiaty, end experience in teaching and admlMatiaOQn 
lii ■ tertiary edupallonal Institution. 

8ALAKV: SA37.322 par annum! 

AppaoatloM, Including a curriculum iriUe, deiallaof qualm- 
.-.oatfona and exparianoe, and the namef at three rafereee 
should be forwarded loTpe Reg 1st ra r.TownsvSIa Cotlege of 
Advanced Education, P-O. Boa 1 17,Altkenvele l Qld l Auatma l 
4814. • 

CLOSiNQ ipATEt IB May, 1981.' 


. . FACULTY POSITIONS: 

•. 'f '*.■>' Jr ALL 19811 ■':* ’ : • \ 

Electrical En^lneeiingTcchriology 
Industrial Engineering Technology ;■ 
Manufacturing Engineering Technology 
Mechanical Engineering Technology ■> 

Engineers to taachCQUtWqnd to develop qurrtouiumin 
360 student upper-division , r engineering technology 
programs In Controls, Digital System^ CommuntcattonB, 


Average tneoma tax' paid by academic tialf of lha University 
ai' a percentage of arm annual salary 'b fes fallows: Lecturer 
- 8%, Senior Lecturer - 16%, AuMHsit Professor - 20%. 
Candidates should write to: 

The Hagd, Rsarultmsnl Unit 

• ■ , ■■ National UntyanUy' of Singapore n- ■ 

• V '-V • : r K*rtl RW*.- Bfiijapb'H OWt " 

oMrtfl their cut rlctilum yltaa end alio lha names and addresses 
of three rslaraa*. ; ■ . •* 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
AUSTRALIA 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
SENIOR TUTOR OR TUTOR 

Senior Tutor 

The appointee is required to provide a significant Input to lha 
Department’s teaching programme in business management 
and marketing by way of leading learning groups, some 
lecturing and assistance in course development. The appointee 
will also be required to organise the department's tutorial work. 
Applicants .should be graduates and preferably should 
hold a postgraduate qualification In business 
management. 

Tutor 

Tha appointee will be required to conduct tutorials, supervise 
practical claBsea, mark assignments, advise students and assist 
in tha preparation of toaching material. 

Applicants should be graduates or hold equivalent 
qualification. Preference will be given to applicants with e 
degree in agricultural economics, economics or 
agricultural science majoring In agricultural economics. 
The Department Ib seeking to appoint a person with trebling 
and experience In farm management but applications from 
people who have specialised In other areas af agricultural 
economics will also ba considered. Appointee will be 
encouraged to enrol in a research degree. 

Salary: Senior Tutor A$16,489 to A918.890; Tutor A9I3.G87 to 
A916.009. Closing date: 16th May. 1981. Position No. 474. 
Applications, Including tha namea and addressee of three 
referees and elating the position number should be tent 
to the Staff Officer, The University of New England, 
Armldale. New South Wales, 2361 Australia, prior to Ihe 
closing date, 

IN ESI} 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ROMAN-DUTCH LAW 

ApDlfcadam ate Invited In tho above 
past, vacant as from 1st January 1682 
Appointment will ba made, according to 
qualification! and experience, on tha 
■alaiY seal* R!4 370 - 810 - H20 800 par 
annum. A service honus ai nearly one 
month'a salary is payable annually. 

Applicants must posies* a University 
Qualification in Law. Experienced In (agal 
practice or University teaching will bo a 
■irong recommendation 

In addition applicants should have a 
reading knawtedgo at Leiln, Dutch and 
German, a thorough knowledge ol both 
classical Rumen Dutch Law and ol 
madam South African Law 

Tha successful applicant win ba 
•unacted to teach the Law ol Marriage id 
second year BProc and PraHminary LLB 
students, and tha Law ol Succession to 
Intermediate LLB aiuttenta. Special 
Iniateaia can be puiaued in the Capita 
Selecte ctrijram. 

Staff benefits Include VB'V rebale an 
iwltan hat lor dependents at UCT. 
generous study laava privileges, housing 
subsidy subject to certain conditions, 
pension fund, medical aid and group Ilia 
assurance schemas 

Applicants should submit a curriculum 
vliee stating age, present salary, 
professional. leaching and research 
experience • and Interests, publications, 
and tho names and addresses of throe 
reform Further Information la obtainable 
from lha Registrar. University ol Cape 
Town. Appolnimonta Olfico, Prtvato Bag. 
RondaboMh. 7700. South Alriea. by 
whom applications must ba received not 
later than 8lh July 1861. 

Tha. Univeraity’i policy la not id 
discriminate In Iho appointment ol stall 
on lha grounds of sax, taco or taUglon.' 
Further Information on Iho 

Implsmonlailon of title policy Is obiakiaUa 
from the Registrar. THEBU 


Courses 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
COLLEGE OF 
ART & DESIGN . 

7 Hatfield Road, Si. Alta*. 
Harts. ALURB 
Tel: St. Albm»644M 

SUMMER SCHOOLS 

Non Residential Countea. 13* M 
— 17th July 

Aspects of tha Arts In 
Therapy 

Wortcahopa In Art of 
Therapy suitable f« wPWT 
Arte Therapists or an .lnw*«w' 
lo creative therapy- 

Visual Research: Them* -• 
The Human Figure _• . 

Workshops lor Painting. Dnwft 

PrintmaklnBand PhologwW-. 
Fee; £68 Hunch lnctudadl_ . * V 
□timila tram The Pitndpdl f* " 

CotteflB. Urge S.A.E.i*"- ‘ 


General Vacancies 



Technician Education Council 

PART-TIME 

MODERATORS 

1981-1982 

The council Invites applications for 
number of part-time moderator posts 0191 ... 
available for me 1981 -82 year.’ aid 

The moderators play a key role ir W 

maintaining the standards of thecouncll s avw g|| j 
monitoring the operation of tec programme. , 
assessment arrangements. .■ ' ur . ' 

Applicants should be qualified to an WPJJjfB 
d 




m;the fields of Art and Design; an d civB 

catering and Food Technology, StSa! 

Engineering and Motor vehicle Engine e ' 11 f 
merit • . ,■"? < ■■■ /. . ' -w*ain«l 


Union View 

When 
diversity 
becomes the 
Achilles heel 

Most observers of the education scene 
have always regarded the rich diver- 
aiy of the public sector further and 
higher education system as its greatest 
strength, together with the flexibility 
nliicn such diversity makes possible. 
Xbe diversity of provision is indeed 
impressive, encompassing a whole 
ojdaxy of courses, both vocational and 
Mil-vocational, varying in length from 
ao hour or two a week to Tull-time 
postgraduate degree and diploma 
provision. 

However, the economic situation of 
the last few years and especially of 
(he last 18 months or so leads one to 
question whether the erstwhile 
strenglh of the system is not fast 
becoming its greatest weakness. 

During the past months, the 
absence of any organization or group 
cf organizations which can speak 
authoritatively for the whole of the 


public sector has become increasingly 
apparent, as the need for some such 
oiganization has become more acute. 

Certainly the National Association 
ol Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education and the Association of 
Prindpals of Colleges can speak with 
considerable authority for the staff 
and principals in the institutions, 
although too often there is a tendency 
by some people to discount what they 
k« as ''merely” motivated by the 
interests of members. Both associa- 
tions are obviously very properly con- 
cerned with protecting their members' 
interests: such concern does not, 
however, invalidate their views on 
other matters which are of more 
pKrat educational and professional 
Merest. 

The Association of Colleges \in 
Higher and Further Education, 
Enough enjoying considerable prep- 


4 jamboree for 
travelling 
supersellers 


tjge and performing a valuable func- 
tion, is somehow riot the focus which 
some hoped it might have become, 
and the Association of Advanced and 
Continuing Education, the Committee 
of Directors of Polytechnics and 
Standing Conference by their very 
nature, are each able to represent 
only a part of the whole. None of the 
organization referred to above in- 
cludes the local education authorities. 

In a lime of expansion such prolif- 
eration of bodies was tolerated and 
indeed welcomed as a symptom nf the 
diversity of which the system Is justly 

S iroud. But in a time of severe and, as 
ar as observable effects are con- 
cerned, largely ill thought out and 
uncoordinated cuts such proliferation 
of organizations claiming to speak for 
FHE is a clearly identifiable weakness 
in [he system. 

The eventual creation of some kind 
of planning body for public sector 
higher education will, it must be 
hoped, make sonic contribution as far 
as AFE is concerned, nlthough if its 
remit is anything like that fore- 
shadowed in the leaked Department 
of Education und Science memoran- 
dum such a body is likely lo be more 
concerned with dismantling than 
promotion. 

In any event the hiving off of ;i 
group of institutions within the public 
sector can only weaken that sector, A 
brief catalogue nf snnie of the more 
noteworthy attacks on FHE recently 
will serve to indicate its vulnerability. 
In some parts of the country adult 
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disruption to the education of many ' 
thousands of students. 

The government's expenditure 
While Paper published in March 
makes it clear that it intends the 
brunt of HE reductions to fall in the 
public sector — note for instance the 
number nf times the words “especially 
in (he public sector” nppe.tr in the 
Whitcl'apcr. 

It may well be that nil these things 
would huve happened even if there 
had been one urguni/ation which 
could speak for (lie whole of the 
public sector. Certainly existing organ- 
izations within KIIE hnve made ns 
much nuise ns (hey could, protecting 
about the cuts and indicating ihe 
effects which they bic havinu on pro- 
vision. But ii is just possible that a 
concerted, coordinated response by 
(he whole of FHE 10 the mounting 
attack nn education might have hud ii 
mitigating effect, even if this whs only 
at the margin. 

One proposal which has all ri ivied a 
wide measure of interest is the estab- 
lishment or coordinating machinery 
for the whole of post-school educa- 
tion. This could lake the form of n 
single unified Government depart- 
ment or a representative body to plan 
nnd allocate resources for the whole 
sector and to negotiate with Govern- 
ment. Such a representative body 
would go a long way to filling the gup 
which at present leaves public sector 
further und higher education unpro- 
tected. Ihe ideas for u coordinating 
body pin forwurd in the Oakes mu I 



on's diar 



Monday 


Certnirly driving in this morning 
earth had few things to show less fair 
than the flooded fields of the Soar 
Valley. Threading one's way ihmugh 
the usual steaming complement of 
cycling and jogging cullcagucs, one 
fell » wistful Silt In css at the wanton 


Thursday 


I?'* 



and in others it is being rapidly priced 
out or the pockets of mimy people. In 
the post year some 700 jobs in FE 
have been lost ond there arc clear 
Indications that this trend will con- 
tinue. 

A recent survey undertaken by 
Natfhe in the colleges indicates the 
number of valid and useful courses 
which arc being discontinued in order 
lo achieve short-term savings and the 
number of students who arc therefore 
having to be turncii awuy. Tills 
number run; into many thousands. 
The method used to “cap” the 
Advanced FE Pool — ond the haste 
with which it was done— caused the 
maximum of structural damage and 


even an economy minded government 
will view with favour. The new 
Microelectronics in Education prog- 
ramme and the Department of Indus- 
try's Micros in Schools scheme are 
cases in point. 

No one would want universities to be 
passive clients of industry, but thought 
of a growing dependence brings to the 
surface a longstanding clash of values, 
though the response today Is rather less 
hysterical than a decade ago. 

Necessity is the motherof invention: 
many universities and polytechnics 
have energetically gone out -into the 
market place, or have redoubled their 
efforts there. But why not take a leaf 
out of the MoD’s book? Education 
should be as marketable as armaments. 
There may not always be the immedi- 
ate jobs in manufacturing industry 
which flow from defence orders but the 
spin-offs could be substantial, both for 
tne educational world and the country. 

For the university, export earnings 
can help support courses which contri- 
bute to the quality of life in a place of 
hiaher learruna but which are them- 


Keith Hampson 

it was. Superman; now it is 
^PJ-rwqman or rather Supersnles- 
^ nan - As the New Standard asked 
“Can anyone imagine 
Phot extrolllrig the virtues of 
^waning and ground strike air- 

tS I** mind boggles. 




may provide the m:ciI of such a solu- 
tion. 

Perhaps it is time thill the various 
bodies in FHE became somewhat less 
aware of llicir unique positions and a 
little more uwurc nf the nccil to work 
together to try anil protect tiic whole 
system from the external assault 
under which it is now reeling. Cer- 
tainly, if some protect inn is nut 
afforded to FHF. very won, there will 
no longer be a system. 

Janey Rees 

The author r.i education secretary of 
the National Association of 7'fiif/icrj 
in Further and Higher Education. 

London Poly Is possibly unrivalled in 
this area. Every member of staff going 
abroad has an extra selling mission 
thrust upon him, and there lire 15 to 20 
out and about on any one day. Mem- 
bers of the polytechnic won on eight 
year contract to establish Ihe Ngee 
Ann Technical College in Singapore: 
buildings, staffing, course design anq 
validation all coming within their 
responsibility. They nave bcen^ in- 
volved in drawing up the specifications 
for universities and technological insti- 
tutes in Nigeria, Saudi Abrabia, In- 
donesia ana the Gulf.. 

Who knows the full scale of the 
market? It might run to over a £100m. 
But are we, as institutions and as a 
government, putting enough effort 
into it? 

Scores of institutions need (q adopt 
a more aggressive marketing role, and 
to organize properly for it. Members of 
staff can be peripeletic salesmen, as 
well as recruiters of overseas students. 
Companies who are successful, say in 
uif, need tracking down with an 


squandering of so much precious 
t indy fa i, which alone cnulii have 
safely .sequestered the pernicious 
diesel and pesticide residues which 
shroud our Innes unil byways. 

ticg;m with it Monday surgery for 
uiling undergraduate and postgraduate 
research projects, playing the heavy, 
for the most part, but rather uncon- 
vincingly. BruKC off to help complete 
yet another grant application, ul reatly 
n dnv overdue, and despatched it 


11*11 where. 

Dined royally on the inevitable 
cheese sandwiches ill preparation for 
sin afternoon swallowed by a niccling 
of our publicity committee, whose 
shadowy existence normally goes 
unnoticed, paradoxically it may be 
thought, hy much of ihe faculty. Thu 
imt mymity of academics in an unac- 
customed Fit role is not litst upon us. 
hut tills year with »n Open Day to 
organize we must not shrink. On a 
previous occasion some four thousand 


people felt somehow a little cheated 
bv the free parking, admission, pro- 
grammes and ail the advice that ns 
applied scientists we were able to 
offer, and seemed resentful at having 
to liikc their money home again. Tins 
lime we are well placed lo do 11 very 
nice tine in antiquated mahogany and 
brass ha lances, and scrap centrifuge 
rol or s/pot plani holders. A rather 
limp, ulthough still impressive, model 
of the double helix in it* inlnid 
cabinet would surely grace any home. 
Ccnuctli the hour, comet h Milo 
Minderbinder, but there must be n 
university statute against it. 

Hurried up to Nottingham 10 hear 
y lea lime seminar. There’s probably 
a promising tlic&is to be written on 
the way that the traditional beards, 
pipes and leather elbow patches nf 
the working scientist have all but van- 
ished in a monetarist climate. 


The last lectures and seminars of the 
term, touching upon aspects of 
recombinant technology, Itesidc whose 
elegance even the above -men iirnicd 
DNA model logins to resemble a 
rusty lied spring. If only Ihe jargon 
weren't so impenetrable, even to a 
biochemist — an evening of Vogon 
poetry would perhaps be less demand- 
ing. If we are to judge from the 
Hitch-hiker's Guide. 

Wondered whether to sneak the 
one in about the depressed genetic 
engineer who, having inserted the 
cauliflower genes into water-melon 
seeds and grew u little metnneholy. 
Wisely decided to leave nut this 
pearl - lies red -nosed, check -suited 
comic, dying twiec-nighlly on the 




(Ciidi any tiling in terms of stoic r« Ma- 
li ul km to the university lecturer with 
a class whose eyes are already fixed 
on finals. 

An unusually pleasant afternoon, 
when, one of lire advantages of our 
mi nf campus, one may elect for h 
lunch time stroll around the ne.uby 
village . 

minis lurks ascended, rooks 
winged (he midway air, F.lgur surged 
on the soundtrack. Ha nils clenched 
behind (he buck, face hcalifie. I pass- 
ed a couple of rustics who smiled 
knowingly lo one another and tapped 
their temples in acknowledgement nf 
higher planes of thought, before 
returning lo less- exalted country 
matters, probably ilic effect of 
monetarist policy on the devaluation 
of the green pound, or vice vers:*. 


Friday 


Tuesday 


Torn away from increasing)’ desper- 
ate preparations for a forthcoming 
conference to sit enthroned as 
invigilator over 100 toiling second 
year students. One’s natural feelings 
of sympathy for the suppli- 
cants — mixed wiih a certain 
apprehension least H-K row should 
suddenly crack and begin the sotto 
voce chanting of mantras — is tern- 


m I ■■irr rh 


otherwise starved of money can be 
funded. And additionalrevenueiyould 
help, to. square IfistittitipnaJ priori ties- 
with the ’manpower plans of govern- 
ments. ' • ' ■ 

For Hie country, a wide range of 
contracts may follow for anything from 
the purchase of books and .teaching 
materials to entire laboratories, even 
sets of buildings, . being built- Md 


authonties own Ihe polys, there will of 
course be little incentive for. those 
institutions, • ’ : , 

Government can do much to help. 
Mi Cecil Parkinson, the trade minister, 
constantly . travels the world with 
appropriate teams of businessmen. 
Official visits can own doors mare 
eerily, can finally clinch a deal after 
nmfrurfrd neootiRtians. The houiinfi 


Further details and application forms may : • . . , ■ 

from:. ,.V ]■}.:.< ■ ^ J- 

•• ;• ThB Moderator section : j r. . : r |'f :,m 

Technician education couneli ,: 

76 Portland plate ••• • • : ' idueSiS?^ 


Lr'.'-.-' wwvniiwi tuiu Scien- 

™y, that education lias failed to 

^Wmecase. 

[t*jy, 5 hould 'i.VQc&tiongl jreie-r 

aLEWportani considern- 


WL»» ■ w - - 

University consultants have been to 
China. To -market to iJW.^O-n 


and to learn; hot to.ijeli. ■ 

The Ministry of Defence bas it* own 

. . 'in nrho tml Ihn DF.K7 


awidtng. nnorities in higher 
Jta^rf^arly in: the 

ft p colleges of higher 
^ U ^ thh one thing which 

> >-w m :! ; vV'i i ; ; •.> " ' ; . 


versity Educational ***“■ 

Through its agents jt, rawkets ^e 
university's course units, fllnw, lanes 
and home expei^enyit^ ahd W 
year- made ftf.SOOQ net . . 

In the polyteqhmc wprid, Central 


the DES. but il has no skies rota: Yet 
there is a major coordinating Job. lo be 
dpitai there is n need for a broker. 


pered by the realization that the 
office furniture will only lake so much 
in (he way' or unmarked scripu, and 
already resembles the topless towers 
cf lower Manhattan. 

Reading through the first dozen is 
always quite enjoyable in a narcissistic 
sort of way, unite the next couple or 
dozen sees (he complete and rigorous 
examination or ail possible modes of. 
misinterpretation, but it’s the last 70 
or so which, irrespective of quality, 
should carry a Government health 
warning. 


Wednesday 

Despite one’s best intentions, as wiial 
the organization of tomorrow’s lec- 
tures had been left rather late,’ so 
much of the morning suw prodigious 
tailoring and stitching. 

Called away to a meeting dealing: 
wftiir the inevitable problems lm 
dwindling resources, escalating' .costs 
and the need -to establish equipment 
priorities. 

Suitably depressed, caught up with 
the " latest: developments in .. the 
laboratory on ihe experimental front 
as a. kind . of hontelime treat and dot- 
leeta'd data to take, home to plot. and- 
reploV op adult version of ‘'jofn-thfr 1 
dots” and equally pleasurable. v " 


Fhcve are, tmdiiionully. dongerou* 
day> to be seen abroad in the Senior 
Coin nii m Room, recruitment for Ihe 
und-of-teim st.iff/atudent'i rugby game 
being ul its height- Although certainly 
quite .safely past it this year, there is 
still the lingering fear that obvious 
infirmity has been insufficient excuse 
on previous occasions, and USS 
benefits are not that reassuring. At 
such times, as I recall, all the tele- 
phone booths in the district are fully 
occupied by the same pimply youths 
whom one had goadeu unforgivably 
for their ineptitude in Ihe laboratory, 
changing into rugby kit and somehow 
emerging a foot taller and several 
stones heavier. Even if the game itself 
doesn’t incapacitate one, 1 remember 
the evening session completes the 
exercise. 

At this paint the reader mny sus- 
pect that the expotential law’ is once 
more closing in upon the growing 
diarist, something lo da with the dis- 
sipation of energy and the second 
law. This is not altogether true, it’s 
just that this was a clandestine day in 
the laboratory, testing an idea which 
arose put of Monday’s seminar, but 
which of course had only been made 
possible .because a kina technician 
hgd worked selflessly for several days 1 
lb ore pa re materials. 

It is hard to shut out the subliminal 
screams of the unmarked assignments, 
to momentarily ignore the 'retentiess 
march of new journals and to turn a 
deaf car to the pleading of the library 
girls bewailing (heir unre turned vol- 
umes now accruing fines ut Ip per 
day; on the olher hand, the therapeu- 
tic value of four or five hours with a 
spectrophotometer should not be 
underestimated. At the end of thh 
peririd, festooned wiih chart paper, I 
pronounced myself well-pleased with 
the retults. , 

Heaped up unrealistic piles of 
paperwork for, the weekend and 
returned to the laboratory u> find 
considerable amusement, and ‘ the 
floor awash, u the cooling aysietri of 
the equipment which I nave been 
Using burns Its banks, und the curtain 
domes dowq cm andiher weekly cycle.. 

Ronald Bardsley 


The author fir lecturer tn bfafheHUttn 
f» the University of .. Nottingham} 
school o f agriculture at SutUin Honing- 
ton, Loughborough. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Wrong idea about architectural monopoly 


Sir, - Brian Anson (deliberately?) 
misleads the outsider when he attri- 
butes monopolistic powers to the 
Architects' Registration Council and 
the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (THES. April 17). The 


schools of architecture train their stu- artists, such as the painter who can 
dents only for privnte practice. It may work in a garret with few materials, the 
he that less talented architects, or those architect can only realize his art if 


with less stamina and drive, gravitate 
to the public sector, and hence it may 
enjoy less esteem in the profession, hut 




yV-tt! 


monopoly Clearing up myth 

artists, such as the painter who can abOUt HllQtmAn 
work in a garret with few materials, the „. “ ” “ . L , u Uuen 
architect can only realize his art if p- 'flcor T n ,,u5 Ct un - l l m P* i caiion in 
someone else asks him to and picks up 5 nr, icle {April i|) 

the bill. When could un architect ever , ‘l ctarer »ge«l 47 should 

tarn down a commission because the ^ a lecturer 

..l!dnt UI..C limu.w!illhvnrti«i ivm-f*rfnl'» WllOOt QOOUt that Ugeand 15 lenrtufi.. 


Denr Bursar, 


May ). 1981. 


provision of architectural services by 
building technicians is a major threat to 
the architect who has qualified through 
a seven-year training. 

If it were not for the registration 
Acts there would be ao schools of 
architecture with full-time students. 
The medical analogy used by Anson is 
therefore fatuous since the medical 
profession does have a monopoly on 


a total failure, since last year more architect is a. servant, a tailor who cuts 
students than ever before entered the and measures the thin chap or the fat 
schools of architecture and graduated chap and tries to make him coinfort- 
from them. Humble origins have never able ... he is not a reformer." The 
been an obstacle to advancement in the architect is merely a superior form of 
profession in the ease of a talented craftsman who ntity occasionally raise 
individual. It is true that the RIBA has his craft to the level of urt. Mr Anson's 


Thank you for your letter of April medical services: no one wants to be 
23rd. inviting me to submit this depart- treated bv a quack . 
ment's minor works bid for the coming Also , ’ ,L ‘ ll * e:l ,bl11 .it-tcss h 


pursued a policy of full-time degree quarrel is v 
courses in universities and society, wh 
polytechnics, and of closing down formed. Wl 
part-time and evening courses. This whipping be 
was more n product of the post-war sees them? 

mnni's minur work« hid far thu comim> Also roe MCil ttiiu suxess grunts sv.ste 111 and the expansion of 

academic vear™ You do point onUhsit it architect's services is a “riglil" tor ail higher education and full-time degree Anson al 
is now a£)T ooliev to Reserve equip- sections of society regardless of ability courses than of selfish interest. proposition 

nenT 'inil bSddmE funds fa? 1 fir t0 P«v. on a par with medical services. Would Anson like to see working/ society mis 

ma Intcnan ce of ucaScmic n’osts bill it » s equally fatuous. While everyone bus class students still qualifying by seven element of 

a bodv which from time to tune goes to nine years at night classes after a full towards i 
wrong. needing medical attention. day's work in a drawing office? That arehitecun 
fbat thcTiflowmi! minor works shmild only “a minority will build anew or was the system that the RIB A got ride venient fac 
IKLwmk extend un existing building. Everyone, of. Now that the bulk of schools of net outflow 
,L. viiiiiv inuiort 'in t tiueslion of keen- of course, has a need for shelter. This architecture are in polytechnics offer- sections aft 
ni all tiffi can he provided bv builders, and ingCNAA degree courses, the CN A A benefits an 

nlovinent ' indeed recent polls show that council is a much more powerful controlling osiliun wei 

p ■ ' ' tenants prefer spec builders* house body on education. Since any claim end? The p 

Door on Dr Codsgrovc’s room. designs to those of their councils' (hat the CNAA is controlled by the ly that flu 

. .. . architects (which might argue for furtli- RIBA would be absurd. Anson has schools of 
Basically, held like one. This is not. er cuts j n j OCu | government offices!), omitted any mention of the CNAA archneolog 
as the minutes of your committee The architect neither provides bricks from his polemic, us this would hnve literature,: 
discussion last year seemeu lo suggest. and mor i ar ncr controls availability of been inconsistent with his conspiracy purveying ' 
merely ait example of Dr Cndsgrove s buildinc land, lie merely shapes a theory. Ford and C 

conventionality. His quire practical snia l|jsh part of the built environment. Throughout history architects have Anson's ‘‘h 

argument is that the through drought ^ ess tban sq per cent of all building in been ot the service of those who can ing to knov 
generated by the lack of a door and a tbe faurcnitect-designed.andonlv commission them, often the rich and among our 
severely damaged window pane (see s ftg b || v more than 60 per cent of aft powerful. The fact that in different 
Item 19 of lost year s supplementary housing. Thus the architectural profes- epochs the architect has enjoyed the 
bid) makes it impossible on windy' days s j on js fur f rom having a monopoly, pntronnge of Popes, kings, dictators. 

For students to retain hold of then ■■Minn Ann l.alf anrl nn.< llli i-ii nf nil tiilnlilnnnn onvprnmpntii flf thp p*. 


u.w auujcn I nose wtw supply 
grams for doctoral theses regard E 
years as the limit and those who 
examine sociology degrees w lest 
regard, rightly in my opinion, three 
years as too little. 

So there was need or further fundint 
Hence the time in a waste disposal 
position, only we called it “technical 


quarrel is with the present nature of 

socrety whtch he wishes to see re- technicians'*. I duly graduat^S 
formed. Why then make the RIBA the ^rush and handcart to the back of if* 
whipping boy for the tils of society as he bin lorry t nnd was eventually given! 
sees them. little trolley of my own with which to 

Anson also puts forward the curious 

proposition that the poorer sections of Mnsimpn^in tLTin ^ T 

society might justifiably withhold that ™^ ca( Professor Taylor isS/ 

S5SS °U5fllS ,on S c w hS^ s r 

But I am sure Profe ssQrT.ylor .b 

net outflow of luxation from the poorer 


net uuuiuw ui ih ami tun iium iik puurci .u- WQV| l d im n lv value iist 

“ MS “nXit'SM. 

Sshiolt were ncrep.edwhercwpEld'ii j"8 "= ss ,h “" “ ntal >** 

end? The.poor could argue convincing- gut this raises a crucial qucslioo. 


...i a ■ r T , ^ — uui uiio imavo u liuwiui uhviiivu. 

MS xi 'f\* en * r X nZ IetiS What have ll '°“ 
schools of art and departments of t0 specialize in some recondite subject 

archaeology. or d H ubious pub | ic utiH , y l0 have job 

literature, and most of the institutions secur jty for life when there is no loi^ei 


high culture •" Clearly Ox- 


ective demand for their spe- 


brd und Cumtriduc would by high on • — ^ 

Anson s hit list .It would be interest- JtM .a n i i C nTrisii>«tu> 


Anson s mi list it woum dc mieresr- . Qn , add fha , , 
ing to know what Anson is actually for ^ sociology the Cathofic Church in 
among our present-day institutions; or , reland jn * y he nine t e enth century, i 
are they all to be swept away by tnni _ eKtreme re i evflnce l0 lhe 


for students to retain hold of Cheit Between one half and one third of all 
seminar papers. architects in the UK (and there are 

H0.0 flour of secretarial 0 m« ,Ai2i. 

This is a further item from last sense of Anson s statement that 


totalitarian governments of the ex- 
treme right and left, corporate capital- 
ism. the Welfnre State, and wealthy 
individuals, is something the architect 
cun do nothing about. Unlike other 


regression to the lowest common de- 
nominator? 

Yours faithfully. 

L. A. WHITE 
69 Evelyn Gardens. 

London, S.W.7 


S ear's list but I have now given ii a 
ighcr priority in view of the escalating 
nature of the problem. Last year, as 
you will recall. I referred to the minor 
irritation of pencils, paper clips and 
small documents being lost through the 
two. inch gap which had appeared 
across the entire width of our secreta- 
rial office. The gradual increase in the 
width of the gap over the year io 14 
inches does now mean that trie secreta- 
rial efficiency of the department is 
being seriously impaired. Staff have 
done their best to adapt to this new 
predicament but the presence of such a 
targe hole In the middle of a busy office 


Ireland in the nineteenth century, i 
topic of extreme relevance to the 
disturbed condition of Ulster at (he 
moment. Yet I am still unemployed, 
and researching another book on the 
subject on £20 a week supplementary 
benefit. 

I am not making the point, though 
perhaps others might mitke it, 
lecturers in Elizabethan Enjmh 
should he sacked, nnd room made lor 
lecturers of more recent- or mote 


Cuts ironv cteales jobs for teachers and lecturers. Nuclear argument should he sacked, nnd room madefor 

J buivery few for anyone else. Moreover c; P _ am mpmhernftin> aiit liva* lecturers of more recent- or mow 

Sir. - For one who spends his time alt these teachers and lecturers have to 5 smuved .2d ^our reoort of the relevant topics. The point lam rnding 
studying and leaching educational poli- be fed. clothed, housed and provided n r mSl m° /nmmrMhnt fiodv to nn is lhal there 0U B ht 10 be a ft- 
cy and.experience in developing coun- with classrooms and equipment, in market for subjects. When a subjedj 

I tries, the current controversy over the other words paid for out of the surplus ?» w«u W he difficult to 110 lon B er s aleflble ,l J shou, ‘! ** ^ 

1 British government s aits in educu- generated by the rest of the economy. o pod, and I recommend streclswecj^t 

tional spending (particularly at the Sind of course a^ given level of educa- S™™ «£& SiSo'oubHc Ln” “ a " appropriate and gW 

higher levels] has an ironic interest. In tional spending implies forgone oppor- SSrt! rafflSUTES occupation" For those 


higher levels] has an ironic interest . In tional spending implies forgone oppor- .he ve r rv t me when thev need 

view of the deluge of special pleading economTc growth are being satisTd. 

which noods your columns, it may be roads. Factories and farms. all T hn T SS'Sv 


public goodwill they can get. nof 

e outside the universities may 


occupation for thoso wno am™ - 
pursue the delights of Engjsb hwj 
i chmild rprimnlv nolbc oweu 



means that some minor accidents are ] (but not all of them) requii 
inevitable. Losses through the hole in 
just the last three months, for example, 
include a small 'filing cabinet; a wire I workforce in .general, and 
stapling machine, two ashtrays, a was- 1 number of htohiv educated 
tepaper bin (stainless steel], and for a 
period of nearly two hours, the 
academic publishing representative ol 
George Allen Unwin. - 

Wail mopld in staff offices (A7.A8, A9,J. 

•The green wall'. mould which was 
reported to the minor works commit- 
tee lost year anct which , appears to 
emanate from what used;. in happier 
days, to serve as the central, heating 
system for bur departmental offices. Is 


"V ibwiwim wiiv. .xxi in.. nnUidft thp un verxities mflv 

salutary to introduce a note of common Thus, if the necessary conditions for ! Slv underslanti that There iTno 
sense and restraint. economic growth are being satisfied. 52™ tot m £l> IUera^c it?c 

In the first place, it is true that many a certain level of judicious educational howevJr nerceotive or a linguistic 

ways of achfcvlng economic growth spending will piibably have an en- ShShe^^wTve'r sliaro-wiUed or 

(but not all of them) require or are at hancing or multiplier efteci. If not, one ' ’ffifnaiited nudiar nhvsioist 

jpast enhanced bv a prior improvement is simply providing education for un- 2 U pM to poSess the 

in the educational characteristics of the employment, as in a arowina number can " e - - “ p0,) . P ^ ■ 


public expense. •• 

Yours sincerely, ' • ... 
DESMOND KEENAN. . •««« 
78 Dartmouth Road, London W. 


nd n ofa S small 7®! w ? 9Wi ° 8 merest shred of practical common- 

bI? W ° rld “I" 1 "' 5 “ we " “ sense; .let alone any depth of under- 
-1 .u ' juw- standing of international relations and 


dumber of highly educated persons in Britain. ' 

particular. But it certainly does not Of course there is an entirely diffe- 
ioIIow from this (and experience has rent argument, which is that even if you 


‘.U ll! J J ™ the other hand, it is easy to overlook 



growth. Logicians will recognise uus Chinese proverb which says: if you l. 7* ru, Jicte Tinf«r».rrtnt^u, mod 

inference as the fallacy of affirming the have a loaf, sell half and buy a lily. But n nn r n wn 

consequent. Which is amply demons- in order to have a loaf, yoj must first 

tmiAW hu ihj x.rAriH •mnnmv ciiHmo i.—j t infAjnnniaiu ■ Mu work to take much, interest in the 


trated by the world economy sliding make tome bred. Unfortunately,’ the 
into recession following some 1 two British government appears intent on 
« ... UUU „ IC . .decades of massive globalexpansion of closing down the bakery as well as 

the central heatirin I educational expenditure, of school shutting the school.,.. . 
lart mental offices Is places proportion of school- Yours faithfully,' . . ' 1 •• 

I age populations enrolled. PAUL HURST. 


nu ur ine propui hum ui stnuui- Yours , taithtuity, 

now increasingly a matter of coriiplainl I f PAUL HURST, 

bycol leagues ^resident irt the infected University of London, 

afeas. ’ | ,n *° schools, colleges and universities Institute of Education. 


activities of the AUT, with the result, 
which is so familiar in other trades 
unions; that policy is made by a small 
proportion of the total membership. 

It is therefore quite possible that the 
sroposed resolution will be carried. 
3ut I sincerely hope that there are 
enough sensible people on council to 
throw.'!) outi. . because if it is pastod it 




K^tThal'he ;cAdsi» to' write indepc’it -I 

dently to your committee, expressing. p most and woi 

his belief that “it was out to «?t him'*. ! Sf £$&!?■■• dents destitute; wh 
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nintter has hccOme nriy 
IjoWcver there seemed : 
actually replacing these' 
the essential fcauses of 
remained untouched, I 
dingly dealt with this- 
separate equipment bid- 
rht traps). . . 


faithfully 

ANNA.v 
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apparent in a ■ WJJSf- society W 

tion papers-. In;?ny 


• revived by 
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iiort \d (aklng.pprt^'time j y- j tion board, Almosuny ^ ^veunf/., 
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The overseas student question 


Tjc Qverscas Students Trust has the benefits, will undoubtedly he dial- seem realistic to expect sufficient funds 
chosen a tnnely lenged as unduly pessimistic. to be made available from this source 

I, 5 a, «?n . His findings backed up by an ex- to make much impression on the 
ol the Government s full-cost fees haustive and highly technical analysis problem, 
policy. Its comprehensive examination of marginal costs, will be seized upon . ... . . „ 

of the issue coincides with a new bout by those anxious to justify existing _ Aadhere the second mmn flaw, 
of pressure being brought to bear on policy. But mere economics cannut do I hc Govcrnil,L * m l,! ‘ s alwwatly mwle the 
minfaters to soften their line, at least this, as Professor Bluug himself con- fir ^ 1 niuves on expanding scholarships 
fat the poorer countries. cedes in the book. Recent representa- fl P d bursa r , , e s* restonng the number of 


of the issue coincides with a new bout by those anxious to justify existing An dhere hes the second mmn flHw. 
of pressure being brought to bear on policy. But mere economics cannut do V K Govcrnmem ,,as illrcat, y " ,:w,e *hc 
minfaters to soften their line, at least this, as Professor Bluug himself con- f,r si moves on expandinu scholarships 

fat the poorer countries. cedes in the book. Recent representa- , burs anes, restonng the number of 

Ui^ek’s deliberations by Com- tions from Nigeria and threats from P la f c « available before the cuts began, 
monnealth representatives provided Malaysia have mode it clear that u , cam P ai S nm «gn™ lh « 
tfie latest indictment of the policy, students' fees stir deep Fcclinos else- , awnrt,!i ns remotely adequate 

which is now spreading to other gov- where in the world, ifnot at home. ??• n . rec l? l ‘ ? tud >' v ' orld 

eriunenu, threatening the traditionally The problem is how to satisfy Bri- U ,1,v «™*y herwee 'Showed that even 

intemsllnnal natures of the nrndemir ToSn'c mdn r..o,rii,. n ii... those selected for the new Fee Support 



tees are soon to return to the theme scholarships, rather Ilian quotas or 
and will find little to suggest that their differential fees. The alternatives arc 


earlier criticisms were unwarranted, thought unnecessarily btiicaucnmi: nrnMonx , 

7 he Overseas Student Question will and expensive to operate. » ,roWem rcmu,ns TOito’iK-hcd. 

satisfy the MPs' stated desire for more Like the two Select Committees, Given tiie failure of the quotas policy 

information on the issue but may also they believe that overseas students attempted by the Labour Government, 
convince them that little else has should be subsidized from the aid it would seem that the only realistic 
chanced since their inquiries. It will budget, satisfying Britain’s obligations method of tackling the "overseas stu- 
aho leave readers under no illusions without disguising the cost. It is a dent question" is by a system of 
about the complexity of the problem, logical enough solution, despite the differential fees, cumbersome and 
umchcannot be seen simply in terms of arguable case that the DES should bureaucratic though it would he. The 
nude average costs. have some interest in the formulation difficulty, as Mrs Kiiirlev Williams 


scholarships, rather than quotas or S* ” c ? r H, .V tmvc,n ; 

differential fees. The nllerniilivcs arc JJ £ 5' •»ihj«cnie , ii 

thought unnecessarily bureaucratic 


about the complexity of the problem, logical enough solution, despite the differential fees, cumbersome and 
wiichcannot be seen simply in terms of arguable case that the DES should bureaucratic though it would he. The 
crude average costs. have some interest in the formulation difficulty, as Mrs Shirley Williams 

Whether or not Professor Mark of policy, and one which would have discovered in trying in introduce such a 
Blaugis right that foreign students are attractions for the Government, policy, is in finding arrangements which 


uiaug iingm mm lureign siuuems Hre attractions tor tile uovernmeiii, policy, is in nnoing arrangements winch 
more expensive than even the Depart- should it decide thnt some mitigation is are both fair nnd workable . I lowest r, 
iwnl of Education and Science esti- required. But it would be a course of only a complete change in the system is 
males, (here is. more titan enough action carrying obvious drawbacks. likely to produce real progress while 
eudeore to show that a variety of Tile most glaring is the state ot the keeping within cash limits. If the 
ihion (financial and otherwise) need aid programme. Under the Conserve- logistical problems can he overcome. 
h- * en ' nt0 consideration in tives it has declined faster than most different levels of fees according to 
«ttuijj fees. In any case. Professor areas of Government spending, while varying national wealth could make the 
W . 4 ‘balance sheet," which is n witliip the programme itself higher best ofa thorny problem which, utlier- 
dea J specific on the costs education has been among the worst wise, will continue to dog the Guverri- 
•woaated with overseas students than . hit spheres of activity. It would hardly ment. 

Reagan and social research 

Reagan administration's systema- the psychology of their at(ackers in too much emphasis on the ’ harder", 
10,1 social research iscertainly order to prepare the best possible more applied fields, like management 
puuireatly motivated (page 5), The defence. If the administration feels and business studies, and starve basic 
somonis whether the inspiration is that federal support for social research sociology and economics. 

negative - a feeling that must be halved merely because its 
j|>wi social science is of little benefit to results are not sufficiently important to Some of Mr Reagan's budgetary 
“nation, and ought therefore, justify the present level of government advisers assert alibly that worthwhile 
“^ncing to the Reagonite philoso- expenditure, then an educational scholarship in the social sciences will 
SfflnoHfc ' “bulged with nnancia! approach is called for. find support from private corporations 

non-government sources Mr Reagan's advisers must be re- and foundations, if the government 
MtrJi » n ]t is driven by positive minded of the contributions that eco- pulls out. This is easily exposed as a 
of . social scientists. nomic. social and behavioural research fallacy. After inflation, the realincome 

have made to the performance of of most foundations has fallen over the 
Kvments of both are apparently business corporations and govern- past decade and they are in no position 
l the administration s think- merits afound the world. They must be to take on significant new. commit 
JJ " M *' wcause Mr Reagan still has told that investment in the natural ments. Some businesses do indeed 
2* appointed anyone to direct his sciences is not necessarily more likely have additional funds to distribute to 
ftSiZj£L_9®tence and Technology to provide a lo 


evidence to show that a variety of 1 
fMors (financial and otherwise) need aid 
to be taken into consideration in tivt 


«ttinjj fees. In any case. Professor areas of Government spending, while 
.4* 7 >alflncc sbe . et *” whicb is n witliip the programme itself higher 


the psychology of their attackers in 
order to prepare the best possible 
defence, if the ' administration feels 
that federal support for social research 
must be halved merely because its 
results are not sufficiently important to 
justify the present level of government 
expenditure, then an educational 
approach is called for. 

Mr Reagan's advisers must be re- 
minded of the contributions that eco- 
nomic. social and behavioural research 
have made to the performance of 
business corporations and govern- 
ments afound the world. They must be 
told that invesjraent ip the natural 
sciences is not necessarily more likely 
to provide a long-term economic pay- 


tao much emphasis on the "harder", 
more applied fields, like management 
and business studies, and starve basic 
sociology and economics. 

Some of Mr Reagan's budgetary 
advisers assert glibly that worthwhile 




scholarship in the social sciences will 
find support from private corporations 
and foundations, if the government 
pulls out. This is easily exposed as a 
fallacy. After inflation, the real income 
of most foundations has fallen over the 
past decade and they are in no position 
to take on significant new commit- 
ments. Some businesses do indeed 
have additional funds to distribute to 
universities, but they prefer to give 


r.w«iuent and;his advisers. sciences should not rely solely on their Foundation (NSF) as a poliucally neut- 

jk-TrCiaj sc ifintists are handicapped by potential economic benefits. For that ral source of support for objective 
gnorance, since they need to know argument can lead jsoyernments to put fundamental research. 

The Oxford entrance exam 


■.the special entrance 
Vubtof? by Oxford and Cambridge 


Ulwkih -pu 1 . ° “icauy sircnm ui 
bfaiwrti»i^ B j C0,n P^' n i s usually con- 
th ?3 lb® design of the 
Pwdan? V °!!av ^n^i^ates : from Indd- 
irtaobhS^ 1 ?’ ? ni1 thnt *n*ny 
SESSIP* maintained sector do not 
fajlion t0 pfqvidc the extra 

‘WhJ 0 hK d J 0r pxbridgc.entrance 
kveh Th,^ tn H? n . in tb ® term flfter A 
, rH' v? «s argued, . school* 
^h 00 ! 5 are doubly 

^ Jfe^«baVe ;ln‘faot worked 
reduce all possible 
leataaTrom '-.the main- 
"■*- > ar ' :One]heastire of achieve- 

Ixbridgefor the flrsttime 


There are now foiir routes into 
Oxford. First,- there is the entrance 
exam taken in tiie seventh term of th? 
sixth form. Secondly, more nnd more 
■ candidates are taking entrance in the 
fourth term and are assessed accor- 
dingly. This avoids, all the problems of 
sta^ng.on for a seventh term. Third, 
candidates can achieve n set A level 
target, the conditional offer, Flnol y, 
and perhaps most controversially, 
candidates, can .enter on ait uncon- 
ditionar offer, jwsed on a stem inter* 
view and the minimum matriculation 
requirements of two E grade A levels. 

■ The unconditional .offer was 
pioneered by Hertford College fn 1965, 

and is to be used, to allocate up to 
one-; third of the college's places in 


ahoalits academic standards. But as a 
progressive college it is determined to 
cast its net as wide as possible, even if it 
already has plenty of good fish. 

The : story at OrleT is somewhat 
different. Oriel, the only college still 
restricted to men only, last year found 
applications had dropped significantly 
and that it had 'come bottom of the 
Norrington luble, a league measuring a 
college's success .in finals, The college 
u naturally keen to attract more good 
studcpts. ... 

Understandably other r admissions 
tutors are watching these reforms with, 
caution; They do not V/ant to open the 
floodgates and undermine the entrance 
exam which they regard 85 still the best 
test of a candidate s potential. Many 


Patrick 

Nuttgens 

the Sim fde Life is the tide *»f a win* 
tivntiiu* hiuik by I'imia Mnct'iirtliy 
niihlishcd a few ihoiieIi-. auo mut 
Imndsioncly reviewed in Ititv. of 
iicw^papcrH and journal-.; renders nf 
this cnl until limy be rcnssiircd tiiat 
this will not he another review. Set 
n-thinking nhuui tire simple life by 
the buck (which 1 could linrdly pul 
duwn) 1 propose to think aloud 
nhout that fascinating and elusive 
concept. History is enlivened hy 
stories of people wan tiny to recap- 
ture the simple life and constantly 
missing it. 

7 lie subject of Fiona MacCnrlhy's 
bunk is a colourful ease in point. 
C. R. Aslibce was one of the idealists 
>f the turn of the century, a period rich 
in idealists - or. as some people 
considered them, cranks He had with 
admirable dedication and < single 
minded ness set up in Whitechapel in 
1K8R the Guild and School of Hand- 
icmf I . The sdimjl and workshops were 
run independently, teaching skills and 
producing work for young people. H 
was also u ciioperativc, an experiment 
in social dcmucracy. 

What made the experiment famous 
and led ultimately to its failure was 
the move of lhe Guild to Chippin 
Campdcn in the Cots wolds in 
Ash bee managed to move iau 
people - craftsmen and their families 
- into 'that wonderfully under- 
developed little town which had uncc 
been a prosperous centre of the wool 
trade and had now become rather 
desolate. It was a small lawn of quite 
stunning beauty. I have heard elderly 
people talking about what it was like 
m the early years of this century. It 
is a beauty spot today; then 
untouched by human band fur many 
years, it must have been spectacular, 
Ashbee’s excitement is infectious and 
the bonk communicates it. 

Within five years the Guild failed. 
It went- into voluntary liquidation in 
1908 and gradually dispersed, leav- 
ing a few families behind, one of 
which is still there, ip the old Silk 
Mill, doing metalwork. An exhibition 
of the artefacts produced by the 
Guild was opened in Cheltenham in 
January, Is still on in Sheffield and 
then moves to London. Honesty 
compels me to admit .that it H. nut 
very exciting. What h exciting is the 
evidence of people seeking — and 

Tor a time finding a new life: A 

complete one, which if you went to 
the Cnmpden School -.of Arts and 
Crafts founded by Ashbee included 
training in self sufficiency, physical 
training and culture. There were of 
course internal tenduns. Dut thf: 
Guild foundered not on those or its 
admirable programme (how hquithy 
for today’s art stride nix to do physi- 
cal jerks in straight rdwsV but on its. 
.failure to sell the goods. To the gen- 
eral decline in trade of the. -early 
years of the twentieth century was 


plan to introduce uncon- excellent A levels; Oxford fa: looking 

r . , ,.4..^- DnUinPa (Aw o- Hill* hlf *«lrn Whnlflv^r .thrt 


lidded increasing competHioo from 
bigger and better organized firm* pro- 
ducing much the same thitigs ancf the 
Isolation of the Guild • fn ' Chipping 


Caippdefa firpm lts markets. ; 

- Siit what an attractive ideal) .As 
iFioria : MicCarthy cdrtuneriia In her 

liHfMftrlitasftAn In lIiA ■•klkhUtn'' 


return to a mnre direct and honest 
way of living, the ernre nf simple 
things, the emulation of the present: 
all this was much in fashion among 
the more progressive thinking people 
of lire day. (The peasants themselves 
were not nutnldy impressed hy it.)" 

I have alway.s had n taste for the 
simple life myself. At various limes 1 
have rubbed shoulders with it and 
experienced it in pans (like the 
curate's egg). Brought up in an envi- 
ronment influenced by Eric Gili who 
hud set up his own guild at Dilchiing, 
and by my father who h.id worked m 
Chipping Cnmpden after the disap- 
pearance of the Guild hut well within 
the direct memory and influence of 
it, and having for complicated 
reasons seen :T number of simple 
lifers and back-to-thc-lnnders in uction 
during my child hood I have an impress- 
ion ofit which is probably nil wrong hut 
is till the more vivid for that. 

There whs u community in particu- 
lar which slays permanently in my 
memory. They were hacK-to-thc- 
lundcrx who put up huts in vurinus 
corners and patches of what seemed 
to me a tatty few fields and farmed 
them at first communally. Hume nf 
them hud been artists, others were 
intellectuals. Some worked incredibly 
hard, others seemed to have all the 
time in the world. Wliul they nil hnd 
in coiiiinnu was a capacity fur lalk- 
«V- . 

Although I was only nine or ten at 
the time 1 cun remember sitting in 
one of the lints ami watching a 
bearded man talking wonderfully and 
quoting from MnrUnin anil Aquinas. 
The day wore on, a few rugged chil- 
dren were helping themselves to 
lumps of sugar from a box which was 
quite empty by the time they finished 
talking and nothing li.td happened in 
the fields outside. If ii hadn't been 
for the women, they couldn’t have 
made a living. They would in any 
case have gone bankrupt if they had 
not been saved by tire War and the 
taking over of the land to make un 
ucrudruine. 

It wuv during that same war thnt 
we unintentionally lived ihc simple 
life ourselves for a few years. N»xine 
buys stained glass windows during a 
war nowadays and we were mure 
than a little hard up. Wc moved 
around the country, Tenting the occn- 
sinnai farm cottage until we were 
moved on, and my father did various 
rural jobs. Wc spent part of the time 
in Dorset and part of it in the Cots- 
wolds in a most attractive stone cot- 
tage on the edge of a hill. We ate 
very simple food and hod home- 
made jam made from roots and 
bulbs and leaves. It was fairly revolt- 
ing. though no mote revolting than 
the pulp which passes for jam nowa- 
days. My father had a predelktion 
for making coffee out of almost any- 
thing. Dandelion coffee was of 
course normal; coffee made from 
swedes and turnips and white beans 
was beyond ordinary human toler- 
ance. I did on the other hand acquire 
a love for parsnips which has never 
left me. In the evenings, since we had 
no electric tight ana no radio or 
nfamophone, my father sat by the 
fight of a candle reading from Piers 
Plowman and Cohbett's Advice to 
Young Men; on the whole we prefer- 
red ihc while bean coffee. . 

Even in the midst of all the fun, it 
occurred to me that lhe simple life 
would he better if we had plenty of 
money: Chesterton (another piece of 
evening reading) had written; "Mr 
Mandragnn. the mil I io ha ins. he 
wouldn't have wine or wife, He 
couldn't endure complexity; he lived 
the simple life". But then Mr Man- 
dragon was better placed than us; he 
hacf ;i dandy little machine (cunning 
and neat us ever wav seen) "to hoist 
him out of hfa healthful bed On every, 
day or his life, And wpMi him and 
brush him, and shave him and drew 
hjm to live the simple life 1 '. . 

-The simple life attracts men and 
women (but. mostly i think men) 
became it offers un escape frotn tjlc. 
unlovely x realities of day to day 
industrial Mxiely. That U why it has; 
ulwuya looked to agriculture nnd to 
Villages, especially ' pretty - rural vil- 
lages, rather, than industrial villages 
or pit villages. But in doing m> it , 
answers a baste elemental need. 

"• :■ Fot us the simple life must be fife 
in pn industrial - society which 
.beodimes mane ifoipfc ns Its tech- 
baton' becomes more copipfox. There 
Hire always pronto with are desperate to 






